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PEEFACE. 

The old Gazetteer of Fatelipur was compiled by 
Mr. J. P. Hewett, LC.S.? and was mainly derived from 
the Settlement Eeport of Mr. A. B. Patterson. A 
supplement to this volume was published in 1887 by 
the late Mr. F. S. Growse, C.I.E., in the shape of a 
small work dealing for the most part with the archeolo¬ 
gical remains found in the district. Both of these have 
been carefully corrected and brought up to date by 
Mr. A. 0. Walker, I.C.S., who also supplied me with 
much additional information and has rendered valuable 
assistance in the compilation of the new Gazetteer. 

NainiTal: ' 

■ 

May 1906. / 


H. E. N. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


Geneeal Eeatebes. 

The district of Fatehpur lies in the eastern or lower portion 
of the Doab between the Ganges and Jumna rivers, being bounded 
on the north-west by Cawnpore and on the south-east by Allah¬ 
abad, the three districts constituting the Allahabad division as it 
stood prior to the inclusion of Bundelkhand in 1892. The district 
lies between the parallels of 25° 26' and 26° 16' north latitude, 
and between 80° 14' and 81° 20' east longitude; in shape it is 
roughly rectangular, having an average length of 65, and an 
average breadth of 25 miles from north to south. To the north 
beyond the Ganges lie the Oudh districts of Unao, Rai Bareli 
and Partabgarh, while on the south the Jumna separates Fatehpur 
from the Hamirpui’ and Banda districts. The total area is 
1,050,225 acres or 1640‘97 square miles, this being, with the 
exception of Jalaun, the smallest district of the Allahabad divi¬ 
sion. 

The physical characteristics of the district are mainly deter¬ 
mined by the two great rivers on the north and south. As in 
other parts of the Doab, the land in the neighbourhood of the 
rivers stands high, and thence falls slightly towards the centre. 
Along the Ganges and Jumna are narrow alluvial strips of vary¬ 
ing width, the distance between the river and the high bank 
in some cases being as much as five miles. Above the high bank 
lies a level plain, intersected by sluggish rivers and streams, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of which the ground is usually undulating 
and well drained, though in some cases ravines occur. This 
upland plateau slopes gently from the north-west to the south¬ 
east; but the average fall is exceedingly slight, not amounting to 
more than one in 10,000 feet. The variations in the slope of the 
country are illustrated by the recorded heights of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey. The highest point is at the station at 
Kora on the Cawnpore border, 435 feet above the level of the sea, 
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and from this point the height falls to 423 feet at Zafarabad near 
Bindki ; to 406 feet at Musapur 15 miles to the south-east; to 404 
feet at Nagdilpnr in the south-east; and 395*5 feet at Majhilgaon 
on the eastern border. These iGigiires do not represent the height 
of the surrounding country but that of the survey stone, which is 
invariably placed on an eminence. The levels of the grand trunk 
road, which traverses the district in a line from north-west to 
south-east, illustrate the fall perhaps more clearly: the greatest 
height being 398 feet at the 99th mile-stone from Allahabad, and 
the lowest 345 feet at the 61st mile-stone, the intermediate levels 
being 392 feet at Aung, 386 feet at Malwa, 365 feet at Fatehpur, 
352 feet at Thariaon and 347 feet at Eatoghan. The various 
topographical divisions of the country bears so close a relation fo 
the rivers and streams which pass through them that these may 
first be described in order, 

Ganges The Ganges first touches the district in the north of pargana 

nter. Bindki, at which point it is joined by the Pandu Kadi. It flows 
in a wide bed south-eastward as far as Khusrupur to the north of 
Ff^hpur, and then turns slightly to the north-east for a distance 
of some 14 nules, continuing in a south-easterly direction from 
the Eajghat ferry on the Eai Bareli road as far as Gaunti, w^here 
it leaves the district. In this portion of its course the banks of 
the river are more clearly defined than higher up, and the alluvial 
Madir is more limited in width. The main watershed of the 
riv^ is first traced roughly by the Patehpur branch of the 
Ganges canal, but from Jalala onwards it maintains a distance 
varying from two to five miles from the river as far as the Allah¬ 
abad border. The tract between the watershed and the stream 
measure about 290 square miles, or roughly one-eighth of the 
total area, and comprises a plateau 60 feet above the river 
level, with broken and undulating ground in the vicinity of 
the Gang^. In the western half of the district the ground 
slopes more or less gradually down to the river and the high 
diff is on the northern bank, but in the east the position 
m reversed. The soil close to the river is for the most part sandy 
and unirrigated; &e bed is liable to change, but not to the extent 
observed in the districts higher up. The islands formed in places 
by the rinftiiig channel m mostly barren and the haunt of wild 
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cattlS; nilgai, deer and pig. Owing to the soft sandy nature of 
the soil and the high level of the river the ravines along the 
Ganges are less steep and extensive than those whiah fringe the 
course of the Jumna. All along this riverain tract, and even on 
the highest ground, irrigation from wells is possible, save where 
the sandy nature of the subsoil forbids, the water level being not 
more than 40 or 50 feet below the surface. There are no towns 
of any size or importance along the Ganges in this district, 
although Sheorajpur near the Cawnpore border was in former 
days a favourite place of pilgrimage, while at several other places 
small fairs are still held periodically; among these is Bhitaura, 
which was at one time the administrative headquarters of the dis¬ 
trict. 

The only tributary of the Ganges is the Pandu Ifadi, which 
enters the district from Cawnpore and for a short distance forms 
part of the north-western boundary, flowing for a few miles in a 
north-easterly direction and then turning east to join the main river 
near Sheorajpur. The soil along its banks is sandy and similar 
to that of the Ganges tract. The course of the Pandu is somewhat 
inexplicable, but had it failed to pierce the high ridge and conti¬ 
nued in the course now followed by the Bari Nadi, the topography 
of the district would have been of a totally difiPerent description. 

The other rivers and streams of Patehpur are all tributaries 
of the Jumna. The latter flows along the southern border in a 
very tortuous course from its entrance near Dabsaura in pargana 
Eora to its exit in the extreme south of Dhata. Its bed lies at a 
greater depth below the level of the country than that of the 
Ganges, the difference on an average being as much as 60 feet, 
and the fall has been calculated at only 4 inches to the miln as 
against 13 inches in the case of the northern river. For the 
greater part of its course in this district the banks are steep 
and scored with ravines, though these are greatly inferior in 
extent and depth to those found higher up in Agra and Etawah. 
The total area included in the basin of the Jumna is about 160 
square miles, of which a very small proportion consists of low- 
lying allavial land. In a few places there are small strips 
of the fluvial haMm formed by the deposit of river silt, and 
these contain the most fertile soil in the district, producing 
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extraordinarily rich crops of wheat without irrigation. The largest 
tra?t of this kind lies opposite the confluence with the Ken, near 
' Lalauli in pargana iluttaur, w'here the river appears to have 
receded southwards^ leaving a large and fertile expanse of land 
beneath the high bank. Other such areas are to be found at the 
confluence of the Jumna with the Rind and Bari IS^adi, The 
uplands of the Jumna extend to the watershed, along "which flows 
the canal, except where it crosses the Bari Nadi valley. The level 
portions of this tract often extend as far as the river itself and 
resemble the northern slopes. The water level is very deep, 
ranging from 60 to 90 feet and increasing as the Jumna is 
approached; for this reason inigation from wells has at no time 
been practised to any great extend, and its place has been taken 
as far as possible by the canal. The soil on the high ground is 
for the most part the ordinary Gangetic alluvium, but a certain 
proportion is similar in appearance and character to the black 
soils found in Bundelkhand to the south, and their appearance 
has been attributed by some to an alteration in the course of the 
river. The most important places lying on or near the Jumna are 
Jafarganj in pargana Tappa Jar, Lalauli in pargana Muttaur, 
and Kisbanpur and Kot in pargana EkdaJa. 

During its course along the borders of this district the Jumna 
is fed by several tributaries, of which the most important 
are the Ken and Bagain, which join it on the right or south 
bank. Of those on the north, the first is the Nun, which enters 
the district from Cawnpore in the extreme south-western corner 
and after a course of ten miles falls into the Jumna near the 
vill^e of Chaudpur. It flow’s in a deep and well-defined bed, the 
bank on dther side lieing cut up by numerous ravines. Tlie 
stream contains water throughout the year, and at times serves as 
a canal escape. The high ground between the Nun and the 
Jumna is generally characterised by the black soils of Bundel- 
khaud, including patches of mm* of an excellent quality. This 
tract is liable lo suffer from the growth of kam grass, the seeds of 
which are blown across the Jumna from Banda and Hamirpur. 
mwi Beyond tl^ ravines on the left bank of the Nun lies a strip 

of light loam soil with an inclination to sand, comprising the 
greater portion of the Kora pargana and about one-third of 
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Tappa Jar, and, with the exception of the land in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Jumna, irrigated by the Ghatampur exten¬ 
sion of the Etawah branch canal. This tract terminates on the east 
in the ravines that fringe the Sind, an important stream which rises 
near Aligarh and flows through Etah, Mainpuri, Parrukhabad, 

Etawah and Cawnpore, before entering this district a short 
distan.^e to the north of Kora. It thence flows in an irregular 
course, taking a south-easterly direction for about 30 miles 
through the parganas of Kora and Tappa Jar up to its confluence 
with the Jumna in the village of Dariabad. The whole country 
in its neighbourhood is a network of ravines formed by the 
numerous watercourses which cut their way through the hard 
calcareous soil to join the stream; but the watersheds on either 
side are so close to the river that it has no tributaries of any 
size. These ravines are often deep and covered with scrub 
jungle, which affords an excellent grazing-ground, but except 
in the bed of the river itself and in a few of the larger 
ravines there is very little cultivation. The river con¬ 
tains water throughout the year, its volume being increased by 
several canal escapes. The only bridge at present for the river 
is that on the old Mughal road from Jahanabad to Biudki, and 
but for this the tract to the west of the Rind is comparatively 
inaccessible to the rest of the district during the rains. It is 
proposed to build a second bridge on the unmetalled road from 
Fatehpur to Hamirpur, and this will prove a great benefit to the 
southern portion of the district. The only places of importance 
on the river are Kora, Argal and Jafarganj. All along the course 
of the Rind, though at some distance from the river, are to bo 
found the remains of old brick temples, dating from the 6th to 
the 10th century, and generally ascribed to the Rajas of Argal 
at Thithaura and Tinduli near Bindki, and at Kurari and Bahua 
in pargana Aya Sah, resembling others of the same series in the 
adjacent parganas of Cawmpore. 

The next tributary of the Jumna is tho Bari Nadi, which Bari Kadi, 
rises near Bindki and flows through the district in a south-easterly 
direction, traversing the parganas of Bindki, Kutia Gnnir, Pateh- 
pur, Aya Sah, Ghazipur, Haswa and Ekdala, before joining the 
Jumua a short distance to the east of tho village of Kot. Its 
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total course is about 70 miles, the distauce in. a straight line 
between its source and its confluence with the Jumna being not 
more than 60 miles. The river is also known as the Maha Nadi, 
the Bilauda Nadi, and the Sasur Khaderi, names which are 
appliedindiscriminately to this and the other streams more accur¬ 
ately or conveniently designated as the Chhoti Nadi and the 
Sasur Khaderi proper. Although insignificant in size, the Bari 
Nadi is in many ways the most important river in the district, as 
on it and its affluents depends the drainage system of the greater 
portion of the central upland plain. These rivers together drain 
an area of about 1,070 square miles, or roughly two-thirds of the 
district 5 but they do not always perform their work very efficiently, 
and the drainage system is in consequence somewhat complicated. 
The central plateau may be divided into three tracts. The first 
is a narrow belt of varying width on the interior slopes of the 
watersheds of the great rivers, and generally resembling the outer 
slopes. The second tract is of considerable size and comprises the 
swamp area, in which the land lies low and the drainage is defect¬ 
ive j it embraces two large blocks, one of which is triangular 
and is roughly bounded by Fatehpur, Mauhar and Ghazipur, 
while the other is quadrilateral and is situated in the eastern 
half between Husainganj, Fatehpur, Ehaga and Hathgaon. In 
the third tract the streams assume well-defined beds and the 
drainage is consequently good; the areas liable to flooding are 
comparatively small and the soil is generally lighter, while the 
water level is so low that irrigation from wells is either difficult 
or impossible. This tract again is subdivided into two blocks, 
one along the Bari Nadi itself between Fatehpur, Ghazipur, Khaga 
and Dhata, and the other between Khaga, Hathgaon, Katoghan and 
Gaunti along the course of the Sasur Khaderi. From this account 
rident that the Bari Nadi exhibits very different charac- 
. different portions of its course. It rises in the southern 
,he Ganges watershed between Mauhar and Bindki, while 
' collects in two shallow jAiis at Zafarabad and Maharha, 
m from which unites near the Bindki road. The stream 
mth-easterly direction for some miles, and then bends 
suuuu, aieer receiving the waters brought down by the Malwa 
irmnage cut aud the overflow from the Malwa jhiU to the east of 
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the latter. Flowing past Tarapur, it is fed hy a third affluent 
from the Malwa series of jhils, after turning east along the Hamii' 
pur road. It again assumes a southerly course and crosses the 
Banda road a mile north of Sah, thenco flowing south-east to 
meet the Ghazipur road near Manipur. Up to tliis point it is a 
sluggish ill-defined stream, with an average fall of 17 inches to 
the mile up to Tarapur j 9 inches between the latter place and Bah, 
this portion being merely a succession of shallow swamps, 
which, though dry early in the cold weather, spread over a 
large area in wet years to the detriment of the noo crop and 
not unfrequently waterlogging the stiff clay soil; while from 
Sah to Manipur the fall is 12 inches to tho mile. The rivor 
then assumes a more definite channel with a greater fall and a 
more sloping bed. At Sinori it receives tho Atarha tribu¬ 
tary, also known as the Bilanda Nadi; this is of some import¬ 
ance, as it is connected with the Fatehpur and Sangaon drains, 
the latter being a fourth outlet of the Malwa jhil system- and 
passing to the north of Fatehpur so as to convert that place into 
an island during the rains. At the same point it receives an 
important tributary in the shajio of tho outflow from tho jhih 
between the canal and the Ghazipur distril)utary. TIio river then 
inclines towards the Jumna, passing under the bridge on the 
road from Asothar to Bahrampur. Near Baton tho canal is 
carried over the river by an aqueduct of five spans, and from tliis 
point the Bari Nadi flows past Itraura and Bijaipur, to join tho 
Jumna. 

Near Bijaipur the river is fed by a cousidorablo affluent Chlioti 
known as the Clihoti Nadi. This takes its rise in tho jkih to tho 
east of Fatehpur and north of the grand trunk road, tho series 
including the swamps at Malaon, Kliarsauli and Bawant, tu>ar 
Thariaon, and being separated by a distinct ridge from those which 
form the source of the Sasur Kliadcri, though in times of flood 
the two valleys are connected by the Bawant jVrii. Tho (Jhhoti 
Nadi is thus a mere overflow of tho swamps, and for tho iirst 22 
miles of its course it has an average fall of only six inches to the 
mile. After crossing tho grand trunk road between Toni and 
Bhogalpur ,the slope increases to two feet, and from Khaga to its 
junction with the Bari Nadi it increases to four foet. The bed is 
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notj however, suffieieutly capacious to carry ofip the flood water 
in exceptionally wet seasons, and in 1894 the town of Khaga was 
inundated, the voluine being then largely increased by an over¬ 
flow from the Sasur Khaderi. A project was devised for the con¬ 
struction of a supplementary channel from Teni to Lachhmaupur 
so as to cut off the angle at the head of which Khaga stands, ]jut 
nothing has yet been done here, nor with regard to the bridge 
over the Bari Nadi on the Khaga Kishanpur road, which afforded 
an insufficient waterway and by heading up the stream increased 
the flood. Some assistance has been rendered by the construction 
of a cut along the south of the railway, so that the stream now 
crosses the line once instead of three times, as was originally the 
case. 

The stream known as the Sasur Khaderi, a ribald name 
denoting the father-in-law pursuing his daughter-in-law, rises in 
the southern slopes of the watershed near Husainganj and after the 
first five miles is nothing but a chain of swamps running through 
the north-east corner of pargana Haswa and continuing to 
the neighbourhood of Sawant. The largest of these swamps is 
the great Moraon jhil, lying in a loop to the south of the main 
channel, with which it is connected by two branches leading into 
the Cbauhatta and Ghuri jhila. The stream flows from Husain¬ 
ganj in an east-south-easterly direction towards Hathgaon, two 
miles from which it is joined ]>y a small tributary. In most 
years the volume of water is very small and the gradient exceed¬ 
ingly slight, while the course of the stream is obstructed by 
artificial embankments in the shape of roads and bandks raised for 
holding up the water in the rice fields. Lower down at Kulharia, 
four miles south-east of Hathgaon, the Sasur Khaderi receives 
part of the overflow from the Sawant jhilj and from that point it 
a^tnes a well-defined though narrow bed, from 20 to 30 feet 
wide, the fall being one foot to the mile and sometimes more. 
After crewing the roads from Khaga to Hathgaon and Nau- 
faasta, it continue in the same direction past Bud wan into the 
Ailahahad district. In this portion of its coarse the bed is 
sufficiently large for aU but abnormal seasons, but higher up it 
lf^p©ars that the shallow channel is becoming gradually filled up 
witii 4it> so tbata <?oastfimtly-increasing proportion of the water 
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from the neighbourhood of Sawant is transferred to the Chhoti 
Nadi. 

The chief localities in which lakes and swamps are to be 
' found have been shown in the foregoing pages. They occur 
chiefly in the two depressed areas to the east and west of i atch- 
pur and are connected with the' rivers that drain the central 
plateau, but in addition to these there are a few of little importance 
that form part of no regular system. Thus practically the 
whole of pargana Has’wa and those portions of iatehpur and 
Kutia Gunir which fall within the central tract form a network 
of swamps and sluggish streams. In the eastern area are the 
great lakes of Moraon, which is the largest in the district and 
covers 740 acres; Ghuri and Alakanpur, in the same neighbour¬ 
hood and about half the size of Moraon; Chliitampur to the south 
of Haswa, Pharsi and Kharagpur near Husainganj, and Malaon 
near Thariaon. The Moraon and Pharsi lakes alone can bo 
described as permanent sheets of water, the others generally 
running dry in the hot weather, but lasting longur than the 
swamps in the western depressed area. The latter, which supply 
the head waters of the Bari Nadi, arc very numerous; they 
include the large Malwa group, from which four channels com¬ 
municate with the river. Outside the two main depressions, the 
only important tract of a similar description is that lying 
between the main canal and the Ghazipur distributary, extending 
from Baragaon on the west to Simri, wiiere the series of shallow 
jhils meets the Bari Nadi. Anothta- small low-lying tract is 
situated in the east of the district between the Bari Nadi and 
Sasur Khaderi, draining into the latter near Kafcoghau, and is 
known as the Haveli; but it contains no large swamps and 
consists mainly of rice fields. There are very few jhils in tho 
west of tho district; some are to be seen near Khajuha, and 
others occur near Deomai and elsewhere in pargana Bindki, tho 
drainage falling into the Pandu. In the watershed of the Ganges 
the only swamp of any size is the tmn-jhil at Gobardhanpur 
which covers over 200 acres, its surplus waters escaping into the 
mer by a channel five miles long to the north-west of Jamrawan 
Others are at or near Sirmai, Lachhi Tal, Supa and Mathaiya 
in pargana Patehpur, and the Nil swamp in the khetdir of Kutia 
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Gunir. Along the Jumna the only jhils are those at Lakhna, 
Sukheti and Sankha in the Ghazipur pargana. Fuller details 
regarding the principal lakes and swamps will be found in the 
Yarious pargana articles. 

The foregoing account shows the main features of the drain¬ 
age system of the district. Outside the central plateau the 
drainage is only too effective, and the dej>th at which the Jumna 
and Rind flow beneath the general level of the country is quite 
remarkable j the latter being on an average 50 feet, and the 
former 90 feet below the edge of the table-land, and ten feet still 
lower than the crest of the watershed. The Ganges flows at a higher 
level, and is generally not more than 50 feet below the watershed. 
In the south-east, the bed of the Bari Nadi is deep from 
Asothar onwards, and consequently the river acts as an efficient 
drainage channel for this part of the country. In the interior, 
however, the position is very dissimilar. The streams fall 
with a wholly inadequate gradient, ranging from six to twelve 
inches to the mile, in their upper reaches, and even then 
their course, lying usually in a very tortuous channel, is 
obstructed by embankments, roads and the like. Consequently 
in wet years the depressed areas become full to overflowing by the 
month of August, and when in September or October the volume 
is swelled by a heavy rainfall draining rapidly off the water¬ 
sheds, the only means of escape is by the small streams, which 
cannot sustain the burden imposed upon them. From time to 
time attempts have ]>een made to improve the condition of affairs, 
but not always with success. A remedy is rendered difficnlt by 
the fact that the waterlogging in the depressions has a directly 
l>eneficial effect on the water-level, which is from 16 to 25 
feet below the surface; well-irrigation is the mainstay of 
cultivation in tHs tract, and this consideration forms a 
nwessary limitation to any drainage scheme. As it was, the 
cultivators complained of the fall in the water-level after the 
construction of the drainage cuts near Fatehpur; and though the 
swamps and tanks are used extensively for irrigating the fields, 
few of them contain sufficient water to last beyond December. 
The chief objects in improving the drainage are the prevention 
of wrierioggjng wifc a view to enabling the ground to be tilled 
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after heavy rain at the end of the monsoonj and the amelioration 
of the hygienio conditions in the fever-stricken svramp areas; 
the latter being the more important, as a decline in the popula¬ 
tion itself operates adversely on cultivation. 

Little has as yet been effected in the matter of improving the 
natural drainage lines of the country. Apart from the works 
rendered necessary by the construction of the canal, which will 
be dealt with separately in the following chapter, the undertakings 
accomplished up to this time have been of a somewhat unimport¬ 
ant description. About 1850 the civil station of Fatehpur 
was flooded, and in consequence the Sangaon drainage cut was 
conceived and carried out. The town of Fatehpur stands on 
a minor watershed running in a south-south-easterly direction 
from the main watershed of the Ganges at a point cast of San¬ 
gaon, but this fact failed to be recognised at the time, as did the 
necessity of treating the Sangaon and Asti swamps as components 
of the Malwa system, which properly drains into the Bari Nadi 
to the west of Fatehpur and south of the railw’ay. A drain was 
taken from the eastern border of the Malwa depression across the 
comparatively high watershed of Fatehpur to the low-lying area 
east of the town. This cutting is nine miles in length and has a 
total fall of eight feet; it is capable of discharging most of the 
water of the Malwa system north of the railway and cast of Malwa. 
It starts at a point some 2^ miles beyond Abunagar on the grand 
trunk road, and at the intake is a regulator, which has hitherto 
been put to very little use. The drain runs eastwards through 
the watershed in a deep cutting and then turns south to cross tlie 
railway at Atarha, four miles east of Fatehpur. There are several 
branches of this drain: one of these starts at Jagatpur on tho w'cst 
of the Kai Bareli road and joins the main channel before it 
crosses the grand trunk road near BUanda, with a total length of 
nearly four mdes. In 187 / the two city drainage cuts ivorc 
constructed; one starting in the AsHjhil to the ivost of tho civil 
station, and the other to the east of Fatehpur, with the object of 
draining the depressions lying close to the railway station and 
the town. A third minor drain is intended to relieve the water¬ 
logging in the southern part of the civil station, to the south of 
tiw railway, and is connected with the borrow-pits along the line 
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west of Atarha. The last link with the Asti jhil was made in 1905j 
with the object of protecting the civil station from the overflow 
of this and the connected sw’amps in years of heavy rainfall; 
a small cutting was excavated in order to carry the drainage over 
the 300 yards intervening betw^een the jhil and the existing 
drain by the railway station. In this way Fatehpur, which is 
unfortunately situated on the edge of a swamp, is now fairly 
well drained. One other cutting in connection with the Malwa 
jhih was made at the same time as the Sangaon drain in the shape 
of a small channel with a very rapid slope at Umargahna, an out¬ 
let of the system near Malwa itself. In other parts of the district 
drains have been made with the object of relieving the inhabited 
sites of Bindki and Asothar; the former leaves the town at the 
cross-roads by the dispensary, where it connects with the moat 
that surrounds Bindki on three sides, and finally empties into the 
upper reaches of the Bari Xadi about a mile to the east; that at 
Asothar connects the village tanks with the nearest ravines of the 
Jumna, Several schemes have been mooted with regard to the 
improvement of the course of the Bari Nadi and its tributaries, 
and some of these have been set apart as famine works in case of 
need; it is expected that by defining the channel in the water- 
logged tracts the level of the water in the wells will remain 
unafi'ecttd, while the river w'ill at the same time be enabled to 
carry off the surface drainage in years of exceptional rainfall. 
Mention has already been made of the proposed shortening of the 
course of the Chhoti Nadi near Khaga, the cost of this scheme 
being estimated at Es. 15,00U; while others have been contemplated 
with the object of carrying the surplus waters of the jhils 
forming the source of the Sasur Khaderi into the Ganges. In the 
latter case it would be necessary to form escapes so as to relieve 
extreme floods without draining tho jhils dry. 

The necessity of additional drainage cuts in various parts of 
the district is emphasised by the records of damage done by 
floods at different times. On an average, heavy rain accompa¬ 
nied by flooding occurs once in five yeai^s, and the result may he 
illustrated by the fact that in 1894 the outturn of the kharif 
barv^t, with the exception of rise, was only ten per cent, of the 
normal in the central parganas, while the following raU also wai 
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gerioTisly affected j the land could uot be ploughed sufficiently and 
for trant of preparation there was a lack of grain-producing 
capacity in the soil. In that year the part that suffered most was 
a triangular area some five square miles in extent in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Khaga, between the grand trunk road and the 
southern point of the Teui jhil to the south of the railway. This 
tract is traversed by the railway line, which formed an obstruc¬ 
tion to the waterway and prevented a rapid escape of the flood. 
Towards the end of an unusually wet season, heavy rain began to 
fall on the 26th of September, 1894, and continued incessantly 
until the 6th of October, the amount received being over 20 inches. 
The to'ivn of Khaga lies in a hollow about tlmee-quarters of a 
mile to the north of the railway station, with which it is connected 
by a metalled road joining the grand trunk road to the south 
of the town; while the tahsil buildings lay about half a mile to the 
north-west of this junction. In most years the surrounding 
country is temporarily flooded, and in wet seasons the water had 
been known to lie about six inches deep outside the tahsil. On 
this occasion, however, the water rose still higher, and by the 3rd 
of October the tahsil lay in the centre of a vast lake four or five 


feet deep and e.xtending for four miles along the grand trunk 
road. As the building was mostly constructed of mud, the tahsil- 
dar was obliged to remove all the Government property and 
stores, including the treasure, from the earthen part of the build¬ 
ing to the police-station half a mile away. The records were 
placed in the upper racks of the reoord-room, a substantial struc¬ 
ture of bricks and mortar. When on the 6th of October the 
Collector arrived, he could only approach the tahsil by means of 
a raft, as the water in the enclosure was fully five feet deep and 
most of the main building had disappeared; while in the town 
nearly one-third of the houses had been totally destroyed and 
many of the remainder were so badly damaged as to require 
wmplete renewal. Temporary relief measures were organized, but 
only step taken to prevent a recurrence of the disaster was 
the excavation of a supplementary channel for the Chhoti Nadi 
by deepenmg the borrow-pits along the south of the railway 
line. Tbs work was not carried out till 1899, when its 
i^ty had again enforced attention owing to the floods of the 
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preceding year, 'which rose to within six inches of the maximum 
observed in 1894. This channel does riot wholly serve the pur¬ 
pose for which it was designed, and it seems probable that the 
only safe remedy lies in the construction of the proposed drainage 
cut from Teni to Lachhmanpur. Similar, though perhaps not so 
extensive, inundation is liable to occur in many parts of the central 
depression, as at Kiwai and Malaka to the south of Fatehpur 
and at Kurwan near Bindki, and it remains to be seen whether 
the measures contemplated by the Canal department will have 
any appreciable result. In other parts of the district the only 
Jands liable to flooding are those along the course of the great 
rivers. Th^ are naturally regarded as precarious, and the 
damage done is never very serious; the tract that is apt to suffer 
much is the Ganges hhadir near Kutia, in which saturation not 
unfreqnently occurs in wet years. 

Apart from flooding, the dangers to which the district is 
exposed from the variations of the season are not particularly 
menacing. Outside the central tract very little damj^e is done 
by abundant rain, and drought is rather to be feared. Of late 
years the extension of the canal system has produced an enormous 
difference, but there are numerous vill^es which the can^ does 
not s©rve and the possibilities of protecting them require careful 
Of such a character is the land between the Jumna and 
the Nun, wtere the ns^re of the soil renders irrigation impossi¬ 
ble j and ofter portions of the south of the district which lie 
beyond the reach of canal irrigation are those which are cut off 
by an intervening stretch of low ground, such as occurs in the 
south of pargana of Kora, where the ravines run inland for a 
conside(rid>le distance, and also the vill^es lying on the south¬ 
ern dop^ of tte Jumna watershed. In the north the tracts which 
mSm from a deficient water-supply are less numerous, but several 
are to be frmnd on the high land above the Gang^, and particu- 
hsAj in pacgana Bindki. Here the difficulty is rather due to lie 
sandy nature of the subsoil, which renders the task of construct¬ 
ing wieils exceedii^ly difficult, if not impossible, than in the 
ol water, the level at which water is found being much 
rnmm the suffice than in && tract on tiie high ground cdK>V6 the 
Use above lemarksief^ to irxiprfion in the rahi only, 
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hat there are large ai'eas of rioe land at the heads of the Bari 
Nadi and elsewhere, which are liable to suffer in years of light 
rainfalL 

The composition of the soil is closely connected with the 
question of drainage, and a line drawn from north to south across 
the Doab will clearly illustrate the changes residting from the varia¬ 
tion in the level. Along the slope of the Ganges the soil contains 
a large proportion of sand and is known as b/iut', the chief 
characteristic being the coarseness of its texture and the 
absence of alumina and lime. Crossing the watershed the soil 
gradually changes into loam or dumat, a mixture of sand and 
clay in varying proportions. Beyond, in the centre of the Doab, 
is the clay tract, in which depressions abound and the drainage 
is defective; this clay is generically known as matiyar and 
consists of a mixture of the finer particles of alluvial soil collected 
in the depressions with a small proportion of alumina and lime. 
Where the interior streams have formed definite channels, the 
sandy soil again appears on either side, while on the higher land 
dwnat of good quality is found in strips between the river val¬ 
leys. The clay tract, however, contains large areas of barren usar 
and in its neighbourhood an inferior and very similar soil called 
ehanohar is frequently to be found, capable of producing a poor 
crop of rice under fovourable circumstances. Further south, 
towards the Jumna, the soil again turns into a kind of loam, but 
lighter in texture than dumat and known as sigon, a term which 
corresponds to the pilia of Aligarh and the raumli of Meerut. 
Owing to the greater proportion of sand in its composition, it 
requires more irrigation thandumat. This sigon gradually merges 
into the soils of Bundelkhand which are found along the Jumna. 
Ihese are first seen in a light yellowish soil known as pandua, 
tile same as the parwa of the south, very similar to sigon and 
capable of irrigation; and after this come the characteristic 
Mack soils, of which the chief is kabar, found on the flatter portions 
«f the Jumna watershed, as for instance in the tract round 
As^har. It is a thick tenacious clay, almost unworkable when 
wet, and incapable of irrigation when dry owing to the cracks 
aadfiSBures whiohformin it, permittingthe water to sink too deep 
jpd ra|idly. Anotiier of the Bundelkhand soils is mew, qn 
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intensely black friable soil with calcareous nodules, occurring 
beyond the Nun and in a few other parts. In the ravine country 
denudation has converted these soils into a gritty refuse known as 
rankav, which is of very little value. Finally, in the river beds of 
theGanges, Bind and Jumna there are various descriptions of allu¬ 
vial soil termed locally tarai and hachhar. On the whole, the 
soils of Fatehpur are heavier than those in the upper Doab: 
dumat generally predominates, embracing 47 per cent, of the 
arable land; next comes aigon, with 15*29per cent, and then clay, 
with 7*31 per cent. The Bundelkhand soils together cover 11*67 
per cent., the proportion of pandua being a little over 5, of kabar 
and mar 2*6, and rankar 3*57 per cent. The bhur area is very 
small, amounting only to 1*87 per cent, while the river valleys 
contribute 5*35 per cent, of tarai and kachJiar, The remainder 
is made up either of gauhan, the goind or homestead lands of 
other districts, which contributes 6*9 per cent, and is almost 
entirely dumat, and the small area of cJtanekar, much of which 
might well be left out of account. 

According to the returns of 1905, the area classified as bar¬ 
ren waste is 266,180 acres or 25*33 per cent, of the whole. The 
proportion is undoubtedly high, but it must be remembered that 
much of this falls outside the strict category of barren land, 
which in reality amounts to little more than 9 per cent., the rest 
being taken up by land covered with water—an unusually large 
area, equivalent to 9*16 per cent., or by land occupied by village 
sites, roads aud the like. There has been a slight decrease in tho 
barren area since the last settlement, when it amounted to 27*5 
per cent., but the differenje is mainly due to the necessity of now 
treating as fallow and culturable all land which may once have 
come under the plough, such as that in the neighbourhood of 
jkUs. This is always likely to oiouv in a district where the 
pressure of the population on the soil lias not been so great as to 
nec^itate the exploitation of every inch of inferior land that 
might possibly be made to produce a scanty crop. The barren 
land consists for the most part of ravines and usar^ both of which 
are practically beyond the reach of reclamation. The ravine 
area is confined to the neighbourhood of the Gauges, Jumna, 
Pandu, Mnd and Non rivers, and v^sar is most prevalent in the 
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parganasaf Hathgaon, Fatehpur and Haswa, where it is a neces¬ 
sary concomitant of waterlogging. The highest percentage 
of barren land is to be found in Tappa Jar and Kora, in which, 
though yAife are rare, there is a greater amount of ravine country 
than elsewhere, owing to the low level at which the streams run. 
There is very little to choose between the other parganas; those 
already mentioned as affected by usar are above the average in 
this respect w^hile Bindki and Dhata with their adequate drainage 


system have less barren land than usual, and Aya Sah has the 
least. This pargana stands fairly high, but is beyond the 
influence of the Jumna ra\dnes, while the waterlogging caused by 
he Bari Nadi is purely temporary and produces no permanent 
deterioration. 

The geology of the district, as already observed, exposes Mineral 
nothing but the ordinary Gangetic alluvium, and consequently 
the mineral products are few and of little importance. No 
stone is found in Fatehpur, and although it might be met 
with in deep borings along the Jumna valley, there is nothing to 
resemble the outcrop at Pabhosa in pargana Atharban in the 
Allahabad district. In the clay tract the nodular limestone 


known as kanlcar occurs in abundance, and is extensively used 
as a road material and also as concrete in foundations and floors. 
Owing to the number of metalled roads in this district and other 
causes the supply of the best kanhar has diminished, and purchasers 
have to go further afield than formerly. Generally speaking, 
that used for road metal costs from Rs.3 to Rs. 4 pe^hundred 
cubic feet, while the superior quality known as hiohhia fetches as 
much as Rs. 5; the cost of excavation varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2, 
and the carriage amounts to eight annas per mile. Block kmkar, 
for which there is a constant demand, is obtained at Kutia^ 
Gunir, Jamalpur, Budwan, Ren, and a few other places, and is 
sold at Rs. 6 per hundred cubic feet. Lime is obtained by burn¬ 
ing kankar, and fetches from Rs. 12 to Rs. 16 per hundred 
maunds. The district Is particularly free from the saline 
efflorescences known as reh, doubtless by reason of the gradual 
rainage of the subsoil water into the rivers, which run in deep 
bedt It may, however, appear in years of heavy rain resultine 
m waterlogging, and emaU patches are at all times to be found in 
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places. It is used for the manufacture of glass bangles^ and is 
also employed by potters as a glaze and by washermen as a 
substitute for soap. 

Btiilding Most of the houses in the district are built of mud, but those 

oift t €> iri&1 s 

of the better classes are generally of brick which is manufactured 
from the fine clay found in the bed of tanks. Burned bricks are 
made in two varieties, known as gumma, measuring 9*^ X 41*^ 
X 2fand uatrfaraM, 9® X 6^ X IJ'', and cost Rs. 300 and 
Es. 225 per lakh respectively; vihile sun-dried bricks fetch but 
Es. 75 for the same quantity. The cost of moulding alone is 
from ten annas to one rupee per thousand, the system generally 
employed being that of slop moulding on the ground, the result of 
which is seen in the irregular shape and size of the bricks; sand 
moulding on tables, when practised, costs from Re. 1 to Ee. 1-8-0 
per thousand. The moulder as a rule cau turn out 600 bricks in 
a day, with two men to assist him, one supplying the clay and 
the other removing the bricks. Many of the brick-makers can 
produce bricks of any required pattern, a shape that is constantly 
m demand being the curval brick forming a segment of a well 
cylinder. The bricks are usually burned on the spot, and in 
the centre of the district where clay abounds there is no 
diffionlty in obtaining the requisite fuel. The present rates for 
house construction or wall building are from Re. 1-8-0 to Es. 2 
per hundred cubic feet in mud, from Rs. 5 to Rs. 5-8-0 for sun- 
dried bricks, and from Es. 14 to Es. 15-8-0 for masonry in burnt 
bricks set in mud. Stone lime, which is preferred when possible, 
is brought from Banda, but ordinarily the locally produced 
iav^ar lime is employed. Stone is seldom used for masonry, as 
its cost is too great for a poor <listriet, amounting to Ee. 1-8-0 
or Rs. 2 i)er cubic foot; it is imported either from Banda or 
Mirziq^ur. Thei^ are a few stone-built ghats at Sheorajpur on 
the Ganges and elsewhere. Tiles for roofing are employed in all 
but the lowest class of houses; they are of the ordinary small 
round shape and cost Rs. 6 per thousand. The Allahabad tile is 
not made locally, t'.uugh it is extensively usjd by the Public 
Works department and the district board. “Wood for building 
purpcBes in th© shape of mango, maJinci, hnbul and nim is 
©binned locally, and &e trees are generally sold standing, at a price 
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ranging from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5, the purchaser cutting them up at his 
coBvenienee. The better kinds are imported from Cawnpore at 
Rs. 4 per cubic foot. The country timber is inferior and suffers 
greatly from the ravages of white-ants, but as yet iron work has 
not attained to general use and is seldom to be seen except in 
Government buildings. 

Except in the swamp tracts, the district is well wooded, but 
there are no forests properly so called. A considerable area of 
ihah jungle is to be found along the interior depression, while in 
the neighbourhood of the Ganges, Jumna, Rind and jSTun rivers 
are patches of scrub jungle containing hahul^ rionj) and occa¬ 
sionally chhenkar {Acacia jaequemontii), as well as an abundance 
of sm^l thorny shrubs such as the karil, Ungot and karamda. 
Such scrub Jungles occur throughout the ravine country, and 
especially in the Khajuha tahsil. The babul is the most valuable 
product, but as yet no attempt has been made to grow it for its 
bark, for which there is a strong demand in the Cawnpore market. 
The rionj is not so valuable, while aU the other trees are nearly 
worthless except as fael; the fruit of the hmgot contains a stone 
^ich IS used by firework-makers in ike manufacture of bombs 
The jungles are found ifi comparatively barren clay soils' 
and have a tendency to encroach on cultivation. The largest 
patch xs that of Manawan near Asothar in the Ghazipur pargana 

rrfr •three vilfagcs: 

rhigh up on the 
watersh^ of the Jnmna towards the village of JarauU, wMch are 

^rently xmcultnrable and are covered with jungle. Elsewhere 

of the Gmses are Inr... + x In the khadw 
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The area occupied by artificial groves is distinctly large as 
compared with that of the neighbouring districts in the Doab, 
amounting to 4*5 per cent, of the whole. This is less than 
the average observed in the adjoining parts of Oudh beyond 
the Ganges; one of the reasons being that the soil in Fatehpur 
is not so light on the whole as the Oudh soil, as it appears that 
the mango and other grove trees do not flourish so well in the 
heavier lands. This fact is illustrated by the absence of trees in 
the low-lying tracts, while the portions of the district that appear 
to be best provided with groves are the parganas of Dhata and 
Kutila, in both of which the soil is light and inclined to bhur. 
The stiff and heavy clay soil of Haswa and the central portions 
of Kutia Gunir and Fatehpur are unsuited for tree planting, and 
in these parts the proportion occupied by groves is very small; 
Ihe absence of trees at once showing the prevalence of clay, so 
that in the higher tracts the percentage is considerably above 
the district average. Generally speaking, the climate seems to 
favour arboriculture owing to the greater mildness of the winter 
months than is the case to the west of Cawnpore. Thus the 
maJma tree, which is peculiarly sensitive to frost, is but rarely 
found in the Doab to the west of this district, and even here there 
is a great difference in this respect between the eastern portion 
and the Khajuha tahsil. Since the last settlement the grove area 
has declined slightly, but the decrease, which is spread over the 
whole disirict, is not more than one per cent. Groves are chiefly 
found in tiie neighbourhood of towns and large villages, and the 
piincipai trees are the mango and mahw, the latter being fre¬ 
quently planted in isolated fertile patches bordering on usdr 
land. Other common trees include the shisham, which can be 
pown everywhere, and the nim, which is to be seen in and 
inhabited sites and will grow on the poorest soil if 
poieded from the ravages of goats. These trees, as well as 
Ihs mango and mahua^ have been planted in great abundance 
&e roadsides by the Public Works department and the 
board. Orchards of fruit trees are to be found in the 
of large towns and consist chiefly of guavas, though 
do u©l flourish so well as in the eastern districts. At 
fte tima of the last settlement there was a large amount of 
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litigation with regard to the rights in groves, and especially in 
connection with the mahua trees. In some cases the tenants pay 
a fixed sum annually under the name of perij this being a ground 
rent paid to the zamindar by the owner of the tree. Generally 
the tenant takes the whole of the produce, but sometimes he 
divides it with the landlord, and then he is supposed merely 
to receive a share for his trouble in looking after the trees, for 
which the zamindar is regarded as the legal owner. 

The wild animals found in Tatehpur include most of the Fauna 
species which occur throughout the district of the Doab, As is 
only to be expected in a tract so densely populated and possessing 
but few jungles which are capable of affording cover, big game 
is very scarce. Of the carnivorous animals, leopards are occasion¬ 
ally found in the ravine country along the Kind, Nun, and Jumna, 
while the wolf and hyaena, which are much more common, 
frequent the same localities and also occur in great number^ 
along the khadir of the Ganges. They cause considerable loss to 
cattle owners and shepherds, wolves being the worst offenders and 
so destructive that a special scale of rewards has been sanctioned 
and native shikaris have been encouraged to exterminate them 
by the liberal issue of licenses for guns. In 1904 rewards 
were paid for killing four leopards, and in the same year 24 
persons were killed by wolves, the number being even greater in 
1903. Jackals are found in all parts of the district, but are not 
particularly numerous; the same remark applies to the fox and 
wild cat. Of the antelopes, the nilgai is found in the khad'ir of 
the Ganges and the dhak jungle between Asothar and Malwa, but 
their numbers are rapidly decreasing. Black buck occur in the 
same localities and also in the neighbourhood of the Rind and 
Jumna ravines; their numbers have been greatly reduced of late 
years, and there are now few in the eastern half of the district, 
while those that remain have but very inferior heads. The Indian 
gazelle or chinkara is confined to a small tract in the south of 
pargana Ghazipur. Other animals include wild cattle and pig, 
which frequent the khadir, hares, badgers and monkeys. The 
last are a serious pest in some places, such as Hathgaon and 
Jahanabad, but comparatively speaking they are less common 
than in other districts. The only tract where complaints arise of 
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the ravages of wild animals is in the lehadvr near Bhaopur, Gunir 
and but even there pig and antelope have been destroyed 
to a large extent by Kewats, who capture the animals by driving 
them into nets with which they surround the sugarcane an<l juar 
fields. A large amount of damage is also done by field rats, 
which abound in aU the light soiled tracts; they nibble down the 
stalks so as to get at the grain, which they store in largo quan¬ 
tities in their holes. The extent of the damage thus done may be 
estimi^ by the fact that during the famine of 1897 the starving 
people in many cases supported themselves on the grain obtained 
by digging. The reptiles of the district call for no special men¬ 
tion. Snakes are very numerous, and during the five years 
ending in 1905 the average mortality reported from snake-bite 
was over a hundred persons annually. 

The birds of Fatehpur are generally the same as those of tho 
adjacent districts. During the cold weather wild fowl of every 
description abound, especially geese, duck and teal, which 
swam in tiie numerous jhids, while geese are also particularly in 
evidence along the big rivers. Some varieties, such as the brown 
goose and the whistling teal, breed in the district, but tho rest 
^ a%ratory. The snipe is found in the jMs, but in sm u ll and 
d^ina a li mg numbers—an inevitable result of the extensive use of 
for irrig^on purposes. Other game birds comprise tho 
parteMge, which is only plentiful in the ravine tracts; 
vdneh abound in the arhar fields and are netted in large 
swdgrouse, peafowl, the large and small kulang, 
plover, and the blue and green pigeon, the last being 
UBBsimlly common. 

. Many species of fish are found in the tanks and in tho large 
li^ In the latter the principal varieties arc those known as 
sing, sauri, bam, oUhoa, anwari, khambaddi 
, wKIe otiier kinds found in the tanks are tho suri, 
The latter are coarse, muddy and of inferior 
are readily eatei by the lower classes, and 
- . , ‘»i««ovM.lkengllofMing. TtaimplTOrt, 

* 1 '^ ’oi 

TOrieties of’wicker baskets are also 
Castes ^ Kahars, Kewats, Basis, 
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and Gadariyas, but only a few persons earn their living entirely by 
fishing, as the rivers are too shallow in the hot weather to contain 
fish of any size. All save the higher castes of Hindus are 
addicted to the use of fish for food, and the price in the bazars 
varies from six pice to two annas per ser according to the quality. 

The domestic animals of the district are for the most part 
of the usual coarse and inferior description found in the Doab 
generally. The better varieties are imported, the larger and 
heavier beasts being brought from the districts to the Avest, while 
a small and hardy stamp of animal comes from Bundelkhand, 
The price ranges from Es. 20 a pair to Es. 120 or even more, 
much larger amounts being paid for good trotting bullocks used 
for the vehicles known as rathe and bahlis. A pair of service¬ 
able plough-bullocks is obtainable for Rs. 40 or Es. 50; the 
usual price of a milch cow, which will give two sers of milk 
daily, is about Es. 12. The only part of the district in which 
any cattle-breeding is carried on is that in the neighbourhood 
of the Rind, the animals there raised having a high reputation 
and fetching good prices in the Bindki market. The ravines of 
the Rind, as well as those of the Ganges, Jumna and Bari Nadi, 
provide the bust pasturage in the district, and the high rents 
obtainable from the cultivators in the Kora and Tappa Jar 
parganas are partly accounted for by the considerable profit 
made out of their cattle, both in the matter of dairy produce and 
from the large amount of manure available for the fields. The 
siamindarSf too, obtain some profit from grazing fees paid for 
cattle w^hich are sent during the hot weather to the Rind country 
from the central tracts in which there is very little w^aste land 
suitable for grazing. Largo quantities of ghi are manufactured 
and' exported from Bindki, while at Kora there is an important trade 
in bones and hides. The slaughter-house at Kora is situated 
on the ruined site of a fort outside the town, and here scores 
of cattle arc slaughtered daily, the meat being exported to the 
neighbouring parts of the Cawnpore district. There lias been no 
attempt made at any time to improve the local breed of cattle by 
selection, and the usual Brahmani bull system prevails. 

The first attempt at enumeration of the plough-animals in 
the district was made at^ the last settlement in 1877, when the 
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retons showed 289 cattle to the square mile, or roughly 474,000 
in all. It seems probable that this figure included young stock 
in addition to bullocks and buffaloes, for the more accurate 
enumor^ions of recent years show a great decrease, although 
it must be remembered that in seasons of drought thousands 
of cattle die owing to the lack of grass and fodder. A regular 
cattle censrm was taken in August, 1899, and it was then asoer- 
tiuned that ttiere were in the district 182,679 bulls and bullocks, 
85,526 cows, 37,260 male buffaloes and 60,537 cow-buffaloes; in 
addition to young stock numbering 130,476. This gave a total of 
169,939 plough-animals, or 2*25 to each plough, a figmre that was 
considerably below the general average of the provinces. A 
second census was taken in January, 1904, and the result showed 
a total of 164,525 bulls and bullocks, 96,139 cows, 43,988 male 
buffalods, 63,758 cow-buffaloes and 161,295 young stock. The 
increase under every head shows that the district had recovered 
from the effects of the famine of 1897, while the number of 
aa im a l a per plough was 2-33, or exactly the same as the pronncial 
Bvwrtfe. The buffaloes found in Patehpur are of the usual 
diesei^tion and call for no special mention. 

md goats aio kept in large numbers throughout the 
dkfedbt, and specially in the ravine tracts where thorn and scrub 
U plentiful In 1904 there were 97,332 sheep and 195,386 
gmto, ti» former figure being only exceeded in the large districts 
flf Allahabad and Mirzapur. The sheep, which are of a good 
q|wl^ and mo exported in considerable numbers to the adjacent 
dktrictt, are mmnly pastured on the coarse grass which covers 
the large wastes near ibejhik in the central tracts, on which the 
tciab jaigle and baM trees that form the staple food of the 
geaiB are also to be found; the herdsmen in both cases being 
^ Ad fhdanja caste. < Sheep are kept for thdr wool, which 
m wrm into bknkets; for food, the mutton being exceUent 
lAnpraBilj fed; and for penning on the land, the cultivators 
paying as much as Rs. 2 to the shepherds for permit- 
fibg fiocfe lo pass the night on their fields. The price of a 
WMM from ei^t annas to two rupees according to size and 
^ Mi> Tie psA idso are of a superior .description, thoi^h. they 
l|| Bit MW to Aosb fcNSnd beyond the Jumna in Jalaun and 
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other parts of Bundelkhand. A good milch-goat will give one 
ser of milk a day, and can be bought for Es. 5. 

There has been no attempt at horse-breeding in the district, 
and the ponies, which numbered 12,930 at the last census, are of 
the usual diminutive and miserable type found throughout the 
lower Doab. There are no Government stallions, and it appears 
that the climate, unlike that of the Punjab or the Meerut division, 
is unfavourable to a good breed of ponies or horses. There were 
only 63 mules and 4,398 donkeys, the latter being, as usual, 
under-sized, under-fed and overworked. Camels numbered 236— 
a very low figure, due to the general excellence of the roads, which 
has reduced pack transport to a minimum. Elephants, too, are 
less seldom seen than in other districts owing to the comparative 
poverty of the people and the very small number of wealthy land- 
owners. Over 14,000 carts were enumerated—a figure that is 
above the average, as is the case in all districts possessing good 
means of communication by road and rail. 

Cattle disease is generally prevalent in Fatehpur, although of 
late years the district has been singularly free from epidemics. 
The principal disease is rinderpest, which is generally fatal and 
is most virulent in the rainy season, breaking out at intervals 
and at different places without any apparent reason; after the 
cessation of the rains the disease begins to abate, but not until it 
has caused a large mortality. Epidemics of anthrax and foot- 
and-mouth disease are also liable to occur at times: the former 
almost invariably terminating with the death of the animals 
attacked, while the latter is less serious. Efforts have been made 
of late years to check the spread of disease by inoculation, and a 
veterinary assistant is posted to the district at the expense of the 
district board, but the attitude of the people is as yet one of 
indifference to preventive measures. 

The climate of Fatehpur generally resembles that of the 
adjoining districts of Allahabad and Cawnpore* The western 
half on the whole is cooler than the rest, but the climate in all 
parts is much hotter than in the tract north of the Ganges. No 
regular meteorological records are taken, except in the matter of 
rainfall; but as a rule it may be said that during the hot weather 
the tempers^iure varies from 55^ to 110® in the shade j while 
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sometimes the Tn^niTnnm does not fall below 96“. At the begin¬ 
ning of the rains it varies from 76® to 85°, and during a break or 
at tk end of the monsoon it frequently reaches 90°. In the cold 
weather frosts not uncommonly occur, and do great damage to 
the arhar crop, but they are seldom experienced save in the 
month of January, and the cereals, which are not yet in flower, 
do not suffer. The exceptional frosts of February 1905, which 
caused extensive damage to all crops, are not likely to reoccur. 
The prevailing winds are westerly and during the hot weather 
they blow with considerable force, although they are not so pro¬ 
nounced as in the districts further west. "With the advent of the 
rains the wind changes to the east and continues in this quarter 
till the end of September. 

Bsia&ll. Observations extending over 35 years from 1870 till 1904 
give an annual average rainfall for the district of 34*9 inches. 
Bain-gauges are maintaiaed at each tahsil, in addition to those 
belonging to the Canal department, the latter dating from 1895 
only. There is very little difference between the amounts recorded 
• in the tiiree eastern tahsils, but that of Khajnha on the Cawnpore 
border is generally less than the averse for the rest of the dis- 
tiwA Most of the rainfall takes place in July and August, and 
•aer these come June and then September. The latter month, as 
iKd} as October, is very capricious, sometimes being almost 
rmnlees and in other years receiving a heavy precipitation. 
Showers may occur during any of the remaining months, especially 
in Deo^her or January, when the winter rains are to be expected, 
they are not very r^ar and their absence does not seem 
to be a very serious calamity, by reason of the large swamp area 
irwn which the rabi crops are watered, and possibly owing to a 
cmtm dampness in the air, such as is not found outside the 
«hIwb iteiotB of the provinces at this time of the year. The ’ 
^ TipafeOBB ths rain&ll recorded in different years are some¬ 
what nmarhaMe. The hugest amount ever registered was 62 
ndwn in 1SH46, no less tiian 23 indies falling in October, 1894, 
wliBifer sema! days half Uie district was under water and 
•tkihiiBla deriraoii<m of houses, crops and animals occurred. 

aa modi as 54 inches was recorded, and much 
WM««a«ed ht the Jckmif OTops ip the month of August, 
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Other wet years were 1884,1888 and 1893, in each of which the 
fall amounted to 46 inches. In 1888 an exceptional do\vnpour 
took place at the end of August, many buildings being destroyed 
and lives lost. The years of lowest rainfall were 1877, when 
less than 18 inches were received and famine was general 
throughout the provinces; 1880-81, when the average was no 
more than 14 inches and the kharif harvest failed, as well as the 
ensuing rabi; and 1896-97, another year of widespread famine, 
when the average rainfall was 17 inches or only half of the 
normal. On no other occasion since the establishment of rain- 
gauges has the total been less than 25 inches. Some account of 
the famines which have visited the district from time to time will 
be found in the following chapter. 

As a whole, the district is fairly healthy in the cold weather, 
but during the rains fever is extremely prevalent, owing to the 
extensive waterlogging in the central tract. This is especially 
the case after a series of wet years, which results in a decrease 
in the population and a reduction of the cultivated area. In the 
cold weather the swamps soon dry up or are emptied l)y the 
process of irrigation. The health of Fatehpur itself has greatly 
improved since the measures taken for draining the station in 
1877* In the low-lying central tract, with its defective drainage, 
the increase of the population is much smaller than in the dry 
parganas to the south, where a series of wet years conduces to 
the general prosperity without producing any unwelcome effects. 
In dry years the reverse result occurs, as was illustrated between 
1872 and 1881, a period of unusually light rainfall, when the 
Jumna parganas lost part of their population, while the northern 
and central tracts gained. In the following decade the position 
was again reversed, as the rainfaE was consistently above the 
average of the previous period, nor was there any year of markedly 
light precipitation. Between 1891 and 1901 a general decrease 
was observed, for the high tracts suffered from the effects of 
drought and the depressed area in the centre were waterlogged 
in 1894 and again in 1898. The parts w^hioh suffered least were 
the north-eastern parganas of Kutila and Hathgaon, of which the 
former is a highly cultivated tract thoroughly protected by wells, 
practically free from waterlogging, and containing industrious 
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cidtivafcors; while the latter is fairly well drained by the Sasur 
Khaderi in the centre and the Chhoti Nadi in the south-west. 
The decline in the population during this period was not, however, 
wholly the result of an excess in the death-rate over the birth-rate, 
for the census figures show that extensive migration took place 
tow^ds Cawnpore and other more favoured districts. Since 1898 
there has been a rapid rise in prosperity, attended by a distinct 
increase in population, as is illustrated by the high birth-rate, 
while the only adverse influence has been the spread of plague. 
The same year saw the introduction of canal irrigation and the 
institution of a system of drainage works, both of which may be 
expo-^ted to rea^t favourably on the population, which had for¬ 
merly been almost stationary. 

A study of the vital statistics afiFords a very clear view of 
the general healthiness or otherwise of the district. The records 
date from shortly after the mutiny, but the returns of early years are 
most unreliable, and it was not till 1871 that an improved system 
of r^istration was introduced. Even then the effects of this 
improvement did not become apparent for several years, since the 
recmfded death-rate in 1877-78, a year of famine, was lower than 
that xitafiied at any subsequent time. Prom 1881 to 1890 the 
dea&-ri^ was 37 per mille—a very high figure as com- 
fmA with otiber districts. In three years the rate was largely in 
mmB of the normal, and on each occasion it may in part be 
aacobed to an exceptionally heavy rainfall towards the end of 
& monsoon. The figures from 1891 onwards will be found in 
i^^endix.* The average death-rate was about 35 per mille as 
ecmi^red with a birth-rate of 37. The former was exceeded on 
thsoi occ^ions only: in 1891, when there was a very severe out- 
lioAof otoism j in 1894, when much damage was done by floods, 
ttd was again rife; and in 1897, a year of acute famine, 
rose to Ae unusual figure of 55 per mille, and the 
was exodj^ionally low. During the four years ending 
bit IMS ffae «feath-rate was about 37 and the birth-rate 

IMiify ^ pur mflla . The^ are both very high, but .probably 
lb® The obvious conclusion is that 

M Ae incr^tse, but that at.the same, 
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tifae the district is not so healthy as most parts of the United 
Provinces. 

Another table given in the appendix shows the chief causes 
of death.* The figures cannot pretend to a great accuracy^ 
owing not only to faulty registration, but also to the diflB.culty 
of securing a correct diagnosis of the various diseases. As usual, 
fever heads the list, but this includes, in addition to malarial 
fever, a great number of diseases such as pneumonia and infiuenxia, 
in which fever is merely a symptom. There can be no doubt, 
however, that malarial fever is endemic in the central waterlogged 
plain, and in wet seasons favourable to the spread of the disease 
causes a very large proportion of the mortality ascribed to fever 
generally. Epidemics are always liable to occur in the central 
undrained portions of the district, and especially in years when 
water is allowed to stagnate at the end of the monsoon; the most 
healthy years are those when the rains cease early and the pools 
are dried up by the hot September sun. These conditions, together 
with the fact that the population is thickest in the central tract, 
sufficiently account for the variations in the death-rate noticed 
above. It was at one time the fashion to ascribe the epidemics 
of fever to the extension of the canal in the Cawnpore district, 
but this theory appears to be wholly devoid of foundation, as 
there has been no rise in the water-level in the canal-irrigated 
tracts, and further during the last few years the population has 
exhibited a tendency to shift towards the area commanded by the 
canal, while at the same time there has been no perceptible 
increase in the mortality from fever. The returns show that 
from 1881 to 1890 fever accounted for 74^5 per cent, of the total 
number of deaths recorded; that during the following decade the 
average was 73-7 per cent.; and from 1901 to 1906 only 60*3 per 
cent. The greatest mortality from this cause occurred in the wet 
year of 1894 and the famine of 1897, when most of the people 
peculiarly susceptible to fever died, so that in the ensuing wet 
season the mortality was but small; this phenomenon being 
observed in other districts affected by the famine. 

Next in importance to fever is cholera, which has never 
been absent from the district, although in several years the 
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mortality ascribed to tHs disease Has been infinitesimal. Epidemics 
occur not unfrequently, and are often ascribed to the return of 
infected pUgrims from the Magh mela at Allahabad. Between 
1881 and 1890 the avert^e annual number of deaths from this 
cause was 913, or 3-3 per cent, of the recorded mortality. In 
1885 and the two following years there were epidemics of some 
magnitude, culminating in that of 1886, when 2,277 persons 
died of cholera. THs was eclipsed, however, in 1888, when the 
mortali^ reached the unusual figure of 4,782 or 16 per cent, of 
the total number of deaths. During the following ten years the 
avera^ was 783 deaths or 2‘7 per cent, of the total mortality, 
and on four occasions epidemics of considerable severity visited 
the district, as will be seen from the figures given in the appendix. 
Since 1897 the only outbreak of great intensity was that of 1901. 
No connection is traceable between the appearance of cholera 
and the amount of rainfall; but it is wdl known that the disease, 
when once started, is completely stopped by continuous rain. 

Sunil-pox is now rare in the district and for the last 20 
yean has been no epidemic of any magnitude. The 

average laortality from 1886 to 1905 barely exceeded 60 persons 
mauMj, md all but 179 of the deaths from small'pox during 
llis feiriod occurred in six years. In former days the ravages 
eaasei by fioB disease ware very extensive, but they have been 
eorafietady checked by the spread of vaccination. The last 
gnai cfidcraic was diai of 1884-85, when no fewer than 6,067 
parsoDS ware carried off by small-pox,—a figure equivalent to over 
19 per eait. of the total mortality of the year. Vaccination has 
been wried on for nearly half a century and has steadily 
iaaMndinpopilmity. From 1881 to 1891 the average number 
of fwnoes vaemnated was 11,500 annually, the lowest figure, 
eolMfy b®!^ that of the year of the great epidemic; 

draligtiMQBRaiiigderadethe average rose to over 19,000, and 
far ^ fanr years ®diBg with 1905 it was nearly 22,000. It is 
that at l^st two-thirds of the population have 
Iww TWiSMiiUiod, and thil Fatehpur is now almost as well pro- 
Mi any distriet of tiie province 

.. fai aAi&iM to fas ditoases alr^j mentioned, those which 
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and bowel complaints and; of late yearS; plague. The 
registered deaths from these causes since 1891 will be found in 
the appendix.* The former are more prevalent in Fatehpur than 
in many of the adjacent districts, and very frequently are 
resultant from fever. In the famine year of 1897 more than 
3,000 deaths were attributed to this source, but this was altogether 
exceptional, as the average for other years is about 450. Plague 
first made its appearance in 1902, the disease being imported by 
refugees from Cawnpore. The number of deaths in that year was 
344 and in the two following seasons 972 and 2,177, while probably 
several cases escaped enumeration. One of the first places to 
be infected was the market town of Bindki, and thence the 
disease spread along the railway and afterwards extended north 
and south up to the river borders in the winter of 1904. The 
first preventive measures were the disinfection of houses and the 
encouragement of improved sanitation; they failed to check the 
spread of plague, but the people did not assume the obstructive 
attitude which marked the advent of plague in many districts. 
In the course of time, when official interference was withheld, 
the general bulk of the population began to realize by experience 
that the only sure preventive was evacuation on the appearance 
of dead rats, and the growth of intelligence is illustrated by the 
figures. In 1903-04 the number of villages evacuated was 64, 
while in the next season it rose to 632 or two-fifths of the total 
number of villages in the district—a measure which may be 
considered to have greatly reduced the mortality. A noticeable 
feature in the history of individual villages or quarters in towns 
is that places which were attacked one year escaped, either wholly 
or in part, during the following season, and that this immunity 
was found invariably to be accompanied by an absence of rats, the 
animals having been exterminated by plague in the preceding year. 
Individual efforts to stop plague by destroying rats have been suc¬ 
cessful, but so far the public havenot profited by these examples,owing 
generally to the aversion on the part of the Hindu population from 
taking life, and to the belief that the rats merely served as a warning. 

Statistics of infirmities have been recorded at each successive 
census since 1872. At the last enumeration the total number of 
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persons afflicted was 2^176, of whom 58 were insane, 265 deaf- 
mutes, 1,784 blind, and 69 were lepers. The total is somewhat 
above the provincial average, but distinotly less than that of the 
adjacent districts of Oudh. Leprosy is decidedly uncommon, and 
in Jalaun alone were fewer cases recorded; the origin of the 
disease is still a matter of speculation, but its comparative 
absence from this district does not contradict the two most recent 
tiieories which ascribe it either to a fish diet or to the consump¬ 
tion of mouldy rice, for these occupy a far from prominent part 
in the ordinary food of the people. Blindness appears to be on 
tile decrease, the number of persons afflicted banng declined by 
over 50 per cant, since ISSI—a result which is doubtless due in 
part to the comparative immunity enjoyed by the district from 
smali-ppx. On the other hand, it may be urged that the dry 
climate and the low standard of comfort, and consequently of 
oteanliness, are both in favour of eye-diseases. 
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Ageicttltubb akd Commence. 

The agricultural development of Fatehpur reaches a lower Cuitivat- 
standard than that attained in Oudh and the upper Doab. The 
district does not possess the same natural advantages in regard 
to soil and irrigation as Oudh, and the introduction of the canal, 
though it has brought about a great improvement, only dates 
from a very recent period. Another adverse influence is to be 
found in the saturation which occurs after wet seasons in the 
central tracts, the result being seen in the destruction of the crops 
by floods and the collapse of the wells owing to the rise in the 
water level, while its evil effects are heightened by the resultant 
malarial fever which has curtailed the population. Another prob¬ 
able cause lies in the comparatively high assessment of the land 
revenue. The proprietors are too poor to help their tenants by 
improvements, so that it is not surprising to find that few good 
cultivators have been attracted to the district, which has at all times 
suffered in the matter of its agricultural advancement by reason of 
the undue proportion of high caste tenants among the peasantry. 

This backward condition of the district is clearly illustrated in 
the proportion borne to the total area by the land under the 
plough. At the settlement of 1840 the latter amounted to 
618,814 acres, and rose at the following assessment of 1870 to 
532,303 acres, though this does not represent the figure for any 
single year, as the assessments were made in different parganas 
at different dates. It would probably be more accurate to take 
the returns of 1877, the first year in which the new settlement was 
current throughout the district, the total cultivated area then 
being 626,689 acres. From the close of the settlement to 1904 
inclusive the average area was 658,604 acres, although it does not 
include the year 1897, in which, owing to an error in procedure, 
the full amount was not recorded. - For the first few years the 
proportion was low, on account of the series of bad seasons 
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which culminated in 1877, but between 1884 and 1894 the general 
figure was well over the normal, and on some occasions the 
excess amounted to 25,000 acres. Then followed a period of 
agricultural depression lasting till 1901, at the beginning of which 
the drought rapidly lowered the area sown and the consequent 
impoverishment of the people enabled them to recover but slowly. 
Since 1902 the improvement has been marked and constant, and 
in almost all parganas the figures of the former period of pros¬ 
perity have been regained. In 1904 the cultivated area, was 
664,168 acres, and in the next year it was no less than 570,841 
acres or 54*35 per cent, of the total. The figures for the different 
paiganas will be found in the appendix.* Bindki and Aya Sah 
are stiU the most backward, while the most prosperous arc 
Hathgaon and ’Rkdala,. Some further increase of cultivation 
may be expected in the southern parganas now irrigated by the 
canal, but the same extension cannot be hoped for in the more 
fully developed tracts in the north. 

The proportion of cultivation to the total area is distinctly 
low as'emnpared with that of the fertile districts of Oudh; the 
reason being found in the presence of so large a barren area, of 
which mention has been made in the preceding chapter, and also 
in tiie wide expanses of grove land and waste which might 
poeafaly be cultivated. This culturable area amounted in 
1905 to 213,204 acres to 20*3 per cent, of the total, and has 
hugely decreased since the settlement, when it amounted to 221,127 
acres. Owing to changes in classification there is some difficulty 
in comparing the two figures, but the decrease may on the whole 
be ascribed with propriety to the spread of cultivation. The 
area is made up of new and old fallow, culturable waste proper, 
and tree land and jungle. The last two have remained practically 
^aiionary, and new fallow bears an almost constant ratio to the 
land under cultivation, so that the increase in the cropped area 
may be set down dthea: to resumed cultivation of old fallow or 
to breaking up of new land, as well as to the small 
dkmnution of tl« barren area referred to in the previous chapter 
in the matter of the poor chanchar soils in the vicinity of 
swamps. 
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The methods of cultivation prevailing in Fatehpur do not 
differ materially from those found in other districts of the prov¬ 
inces. Here the only variations consist in the different kinds of 
crops grown in the three natural divisions^ which comprise the 
valleys of the great rivers^ the dry portions of the central upland, 
and the wet or waterlogged parts of the same tract. In the last 
the principal staple is rice, on which many villages depend 
entirely, this being especially the case in the area known as 
Haveli on the Allahabad border by the grand trunk road. The 
wet tract is mainly confined to the parganas of Kutia Gunir, 
Fatehpui’; Qhazipur, Haswa and Hathgaon, and here the main 
rabi crop is the mixture of gram or peas with barley, known as 
hirra. On the dry lands of the central plateau the usual crops of 
the Doab are grown, such as cereals, millets, pulses, cotton and 
oilseeds. The river valleys have a markedly distinctive series of 
crops: here juar is replaced by bajra; cotton and hemp are 
grown separately from other crops on the sloping and ravinous 
tracts" between the kaohhar and the crest of the uplands, while in 
the former the castor-oil plant is to be seen in abundance in the 
juar and cotton fields. Peas, gram and barley are grown in the 
katris or islands of the Ganges, and the best wheat in the whole 
district is to be found in the rich tarai soils of the Jumna bed. 
The style of cultivation presents no peculiar features. The 
implements in general use include the plough, which is of the 
ordinary pattern, the pahta or pata for crushing the clods, and a 
harrow called sarwal or phamba, which is used after ploughing in 
the rahi and after sowing in the kharif, for the purpose of open¬ 
ing up the ground. The lakhar or hoe-plough, used in Bundel- 
khand for eradicating scrub, is not to be seen in the Jumna tracts 
of this district. The spade is very little used, except by mar¬ 
ket gardeners, or when new waste is broken up for the first time. 

The fields are not fenced, save in the case of sugarcane 
plots, which are protected, at the beginning of the season, by a 
thin mud wall, which is dismantled on the appearance of the 
monsoon. Fences of mud or thorns are placed round isolated 
trees ,* but the best are those to be seen round the gardens or 
groves of the wealthier classes, in the form of a trench vith the 
spoil piled up for a wall on the inside and fre(juently topped by 
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a hedge of pricHy-pear, agave and the like. Manure is used on 
the laud as far as it is available. The usual practice is to collect 
in a pit, generally close to the village, all the refuse, house- 
sweepings, ashes, and what remains of the cattle-droppings after 
replenishing the supply of fuel. After it has well fermented, it 
is carted to the fields in June, the amount required for an ^re 
hang a little under three tons, though as a matter of fact this is 
seldom obtainable, as owing to the comparative absence of byre- 
sweepings the manure heap is quite inadequate to the needs 
of the village. The land actually adjoining the homestead 
generally obtains a sufficient supply of organic matter in the 
ordinary course of Indian sanitation, while to augment the 
amount available for wheat and sugarcane fields sheep are often 
penned on them for a night. For ploughing the villagers gener¬ 
ally combine by lending their ploughs and bullocks and also 
their own services. One pair of bullocks can plough about 
half an acre or slightly less in the day; but the amount varies 
with the nature of the soil and is naturally smaller in the 
heavy rice fields. Thus, while one pair of bullocks is sufficient 
for six acres in the drier tracts, not more than four acres 
can be mantled in the rice lands. The Tcharif ploughings 
eoEaiBmoewiththe first showers of the monsoon; but when the rains 
break wi& violence and continue unabated, the area is apt to be 
curl^ed for lack of opportunities of tillage. Ploughings for the 
nshi are commenced as soon as possible after sowing the hharif, and 
comrfiinue as occasion offers till seed-time in the middle of Octo¬ 
ber; there is little leisure in September, owing to harvesting opera¬ 
tions, and if these are followed by heavy rain the outturn is usually 
deficient. Inthe Jumna tractploughingiscarriedout aftersowing 
jft^ and bajra, the object being to space the plants and strengthen 
tot The number of ploughings varies according to the nature 
^ the crop to be sown. Twice is considered sufficient for juar, 
& SBtall Inlets and tha coarse pulses. Fields intended for rice, 
eoHen and vegetables are ploughed three or four times, and the 
of ploughings is given for hajra, gram and peas, 
and the crops sown with them, and for sugarcane, 
‘aad foba^ feonw ax to ten ploughings are necessary, 
p^A fee(p^tIy wheat fields are ploughed, twelve times and 
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sugarcane even more often. In the hharif^Q seed is distributed 
broadcast, while in the rabi it is dropped into the furrow by 
hand and the drill is seldom employed. In some cases seeds are 
selected, but the cultivators frequently pay but little attention to 
the matter; the only imported seed is that of the potato, which is 
brought from Cawnpore or Tarrukhabad. After sowing the 
pahta is drawn over the land in order to make the ground smooth 
and cover the seeds. In the. kharif a second sowing is sometimes 
necessary, as a long break in the rains causes a total or partial 
failure of germination. Transplantation is chiefly confined to 
thejarhan variety of rice ; but the practice is also followed in the 
case of manduaj tobacco, pepper and various vegetables. Weed¬ 
ing in the khdrif can seldom be performed completely on account 
of the continuous rainfall, while the benefit thus derived from long 
breaks is more than counteracted by the shortage in the area tilled 
or the produce gathered. The only serious weed is the kans, 
chiefly confined to the Jumna villages; at the present time its 
effects have been reduced to a minimum, and provided cultivation 
remains at a high standard, it should at no time have any chance 
of spreading. Other pests with which the cultivator has to deal 
are birds, rats and insects, as well as girwi or rust, which in 
wet winters attacks the wheat and possibly the barley. As 
already mentioned in dealing with the animals of the district, 

.rats constitute a serious nuisance, as they are becoming very common 
in the dry portions of the central tracts, and no method of extern 
minating them appears to be known to the people. 

The various harvests are known by the usual names of kharif^ Hamats. 
Tobi and zaid. The last or intermediate harvest is in point of 
area very insignificant. During the six years ending in 1905 it ^ 
covered on an average 2,478 aci'es, but this figure is unduly 
swollen by the unusual amount of land sown in the last year, 
owing to the efforts of the people to procure food-grains to 
replace the losses experienced from the destruction of most of the 
rabi cereals by frost j excluding 1905, the zaid area averages no 
more than 1,843 acres. The areas sown in the rabi and kharif 
harvests are almost equal, though of late years the rabi has had 
an advantage of about eight per cent. In the Khaga tahsil^ how^ 
ever, tho kharif generally predominates, and the same thing may 
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occur in other parts of the district from time to time according 
to the nature of the season. On an average the rabi covers 330,274 
acres and the hharif 305,781 acres, as will be seen from the 
figures for the various tahsils given in the appendix.* The double- 
cropped area in 1905 amounted to 98,000 acres or 17*17 per 
cent, of the total cultivation. This figure was considerably in 
excess of the normal, as in the preceding year the proportion was 
Ettle more than 12 per cent. At the present time, there can be 
no doubt that a large increase in this direction has been effected 
since the settlement, when the area bearing two crops in the year 
was 8*7 per cent, of the net cultivation. The highest proportion 
is to be found in the Hathgaon pargana, where it amounts to 33 
per cent., while next comes Haswa with 24, and then Kutila with 
23*6 per cent. In addition to these, Dhata, Mnttanr, Tatehpnr 
and Aya Sah show over 20 per cent, cropped twice in the year, 
while the lowest proportion is found in Ghazipur, Bindki, Tappa 
Jar and Kora, amounting in the case of the last to only eight per 
cent. Small as this figure is, it has increased to a remarkable extent 
since the ^ttlement, and in all parganas there has been a consider¬ 
able expansion, except perhaps in the case of Ghazipur and Aya 
Sah; the developmmt has been most rapid in Fatehpur, Haswa and 
Kutila, wtore the area has more than doubled. The effect of the 
canal is already noticeable, and it may be confidently expected 
Ibat a furtiber rise in the double-cropped area will be secured in 
tile kaclB wMdi it commands. Hitherto it would appear that 
there has been some aversion from double-cropping, which was 
jEesorted to only as a necessity, except in the case of the birra 
msf Mlowing after rice. 

, Statistics of the principal crops grown in each tatsil will be 
found in the appendix,* As in most districts in which means of 
®re ^mewhat insecure, many of the crops are grown 
m ccsisMiiii^n with others and rardy alone, the usual explana- 
lion tiiat the mixing of l^uminous crops, such as peas and 
giain, wife barley and wheat, is an insurance against total 
in ev^t of any calainity affecting either component, 

pincipal carop in tl^ hhaHf is juar, sown either alone 
or fe cdnbfoalmn with arhaT, It occupies on an average some 
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115,300 acres or roughly 38 per cent, of the total area in this 
harvest and the proportion is largest in the Khajuha and Ghazipur 
cahsils, which lie outside the main rice area. The amount of seed 
required for juar and arhar is about two and a half ms to 
the acre. The cost of production is small, as the crops are 
wholly dependent on the rainfall and receive no irrigation. A 
large amount of jm/r is grown for fodder only, even in years of 
scanty rmnfall. 

Sice covers on an average about 82,000 acres, varying from one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the total Mart/area, according to the season, 
for unless the rainfall is timed suitably, it frequently happens that 
the full extent is not sown. A light monsoon in July naturally 
curtails the rice cultivation, since the land cannot be properly 
tilled unless it is under water, and if the rainfall is constant, 
ploughing operations are hindered. In the Fatehpur and IChaga 
tahsils rice is particularly important and almost invariably occu¬ 
pies a larger area than any other kkarif crop. The real value of 
rice lies in the fact that, like poppy in the rabi, it is a paying crop and 
serves to meet the demand for rent. Eice is divided into two main 
divisions, the transplanted and that sown broadcast. The foriuor, 
or jarhan rice, known generally in this district as laen or jar- 
dhan, occupies on an average about half the total area, though tl«( 
proportion is larger in Haswa, Bindki, Hathgaon, Kutila and 
Kutia Gunir. It is often irrigated from wells, being plautod 
prior to the rains, more especially where it is grown away from the 
neighbourhood of large swamps, and thus it can bo harvested boforo 
the effects of a dry October can be felt. Similarly in the canal tracts, 
where the rice area is steadily increasing, it is commonly sown 
before the rains begin and is thus enabled to come into the market 
sooner. There are numberless varieties of rico, and no fewer than 27 
kinds are r^ularly produced in this distriot. Of those, the spooios 
known as heda, chmi, and badshahpasand grown in Ukathu and 
the neighbourii^ villages of the Haveli tract of parganas Ekdala 
and Elhaga have the highest reputation. In the Fatohpur par- 
gana an inferior kind of rice reaped in tho oold weather and 
kaom as jethm dhan is grown near the large jhUs. Tho wild 
rioe or pasahi, which is found in the swamps, is gathered by 
means of the beri or swing-basket used in irrigation, which is 
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swept over the top of the plants with a motion Eke that of tbs 
scythe; it is a coarse food and as a rule only consnmed by women, 
bnt in of scarcity forms an appreciable addition to the 
stock of wild herbs eaten by the people. In Majbilgaon there 
is a kind of grass resembling wEd rice, called by the natives 
•marwanti; the grain is ground, and when mixed with sugar and 
water is drunk as a tonic, and is said to be very invigorating; it 
also has a reputation for magical properties, and is much sought 
after by Faqirs, for the ostensible purpose of alchemy. In the 
case of broadcast rice the average amount of seed required is 25 
eers for the acre, but for the transplanted variety a quarter of 
that amount is sufficient. According to crop experiments made 
during recent years, the outturn of the former ranges from 1,050 
to 1,600 pounds to the acre, whfle jarhan rice produced only 800 
pounds. The latter figure is far below the average, but the expe¬ 
riments are too few to obtain any accurate generalization. 

The next important crops are mixtures of bajra and cotton 
with arhar. They are almost equal in area, and together account 
for some 20 per cent, of the total hharif harvest. Since the last 
settlement there has been a large decline in the amount of cotton 
produced in tMs district, the most probable reason being that 
this stifle is now exported by rail to the cotton-manufacturing 
centres from districts that were previously off the and their 
competitiou has rendered less profitable production in the old 
cotton tracts like Fatehpur, which have long possessed superior 
communications. This disappearance of cotton is to be deplored 
"as the crop requires Ims moisture than the other components of 
the U.arif harvest, and in years of light rainfall it formed at 
least one source of insurance against a general faEure. The 
largest proportion of hajra is to be found ii^ the Ghazipur and 
Ehajaha tahsEs, as it requires a light soE and Httle is grown in 
the oraitral depression. Alone and in combination it covers on 
an averse about 27,000 acres. 

Of the rmnaining Marif crops the most important is si^ar- 
•BBS, wlniffi averages some 4,000 acres, although iu some years 
lar 1*^ areas are sown. About half the total is to be found 
in the SEiajuha tahsE, and the bulk of the remainder in Fatehpur. 

m is mainly in the hands of Kurmis and Muraos, 
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who make large profits by this means and arc thus enabled to 
keep free from debt. An attempt was made in former days to 
encourage the growth of sugarcane, but it did not prove a success, 
and numbers of old stone mills are to be seen about the district, 
though they are now put to other uses. It is probable, however, 
that the area under cane will increase with the spread of canal 
irrigation, but hitherto the outturn has been poor; crop experi¬ 
ments have shown a yield of 1,900 or 2,000 pounds of f/ur to the 
acre, or nearly 25 per cent, less than the general average. Seven 
kinds of sugarcane are grown in the district, and of those only 
one, called ianka, belongs to the gantia subdivision, the others 
being generically classified as ukk Four varieties ar-c peculiar 
to Fatehpur, and are known as subia, baraghar, akhri, and 
bairn; the others are found elsewhere under their uaiuos of mkhri 
and baraukha, the last having a good repute for its swootnoss 
but requiring a great deal of irrigation. 

Other crops grown in the kharif harvest inchido mamhia, Oth«r 
which covers on an average about 6,400 acres, although in former 
days its cultivation was much more extensive, and is chiefly 
confined to the Fatehpur and Khaga tahsils; liump, whioli is 
grown for the sake of its fibre in about 4,500 acres, half of this 
being in Khajuha; the coarse pulses known as moth, urd and 
mung, which together occupy about 2,600 aci-es and are grown 
mainly in the north-eastern parganas; garden crops of various 
descriptions, to the extent of some 2,800 acres, the largest pro¬ 
portion of this being found in Fatehpur aud Klmga, and oilseeds, 
principally of the variety known as til, which occupy 900 acres, 
half of this being in Kbajuha. There are also small quantities 
of maize, kodon and indigo to be soon. The first is of great value 
as an early crop, as it is not affected by a premature oossation of 
the rains, but except in Khajuha, whore more is to l)o seen than 
elsewhere, the soil is said to bo too heavy for its cultiva¬ 
tion. Indigo has practically disappeared, tho avisrago for tho 
last eight years being only 45 acres, but in former days a fair 
amount was piroduoed and tho remains of vats arc to bi! simn 
in many places, as for example in the Badshalii Ragh at Klm- 
juha, although generally there is a prejudice against tho crop ia 
this tahsR, 
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The raU staples are for the most part of an inferior 
description, o'sv'ing to the prevalent practice of mixing crops. The 
principal produce is Urra, known in other districts as hejhm 
or hijhra. In the west of Fatehpur the name denotes a combina' 
tion of gram and barley, and in the east of barley and peas; as 
here, the latter generally take the place of gram owing to the 
fact that the destructive winter frosts are less prevalent than in 
the western parganas. Along the Jumna almost one-half of the 
mixture coixsists of gram, which requires little if any irrigation, 
especially on the black soils, while in the central and northern 
tracts it is reduced to one-third. The proportion of birra to the 
total raii area is very high, amounting to nearly 60 per cent. 
After this comes wheat, which occupies about 16 per cent, of the 
area and has developed considerably since the last settlement, 
doubtless on account of the high prices and the export trade to 
Europe. The outturn in this district is less than the average 
to the extent of 20 or 25 per cent., recent crop experiments 
having given a produce varying from 800 to 900 pounds per acre j 
the reason is that less irrigation and manure arc given in this 
district than elsewhere. Barley, on the other hand, gave better 
results, averaging 900 pounds to the acre. Close after wheat 
follows gram, with an average of 13 per cent. The crop does 
wdl in this district, being frequently sown in good land, and 
the yield is about the same as that of barley, or rather more than 
the normal average of the province. An additional 16 per cent, 
is taken up by the mixtures of wheat with gram and barley, 
occurring in almost equal proportions. The area occupied by the 
oiJmr rabi crops is small. The most important is poppy, which is 
extensively grown in the Elagatahsil and also in Fatehpur, though 
m alew d^ree; while in the other parts of the district the area is 
ina^nifteant. In 1904 there were nearly 8,600 acres devoted 
poppy, an increase of 61 per cent, since the last settlement. 
Ceo^deraMe quantities of linseed are produced on the black soils 
of the southern parganas, the average being about 1,400 acres, 
m. 1906 it had risen to double this amount. Vegetables 
<aops, and spices are grown in all tahsils, but especially 
m airf Fatehpur, and together make up about 1,100 acres • 
area under potatoes is atiU small, but is steadily increasing; 
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having risen from only 16 acres in 1898 to 147 acres in 1905. 
Tobacco is grown in small quantities in all tahsils, but Muraos 
and Musalmans arc averse from its cultivation. The remaining 
rabi crops are quite insignificant, and none occupies over 100 
acres. The only notable change in the rabi staples since the 
last settlement is in the matter of barley; but even here the 
difference seems to bo due to an altered system of classification, 
as very little barley is grown separately and unmixed with other 
crops. In the bed of the Jumna barley is cultivated in a peculiar 
fashion, the seed being sown on the sand and then covered with 
earth and manure, while irrigation is effected by means of pots 
filled &om the river itself. 

As already mentioned, the small gaid harvest is of little zaid 
importance. A fair amount of vegetables of different varieties are “"P"’ 
grown, and there is a varying amount of melon cultivation along 
the great rivers. In most years small quantities of sanwan (Fani- 
mm mil’iacevj'm) are produced, chiefly in the Fatehpur and Khaga 
tahsils, but after an unfavourable rabi harvest the area is liable to 
be greatly increased, and in 1905 the damage done by the frost 
was to some extent repaired by sowing nearly 4,000 acres with this 
oi’op. There is a curious prejudice against mnwan on the part of 
cultivators of the Lodh caste, but this is confined to the Kiaga 
tahsil. The waternut or singhara may be classed with the zaid 
crops, as it is frequently irrigated before the rains break from a 
well sunk at the bottom of a dry tank, and when the water rises the 
plants spread out of the small plot in which they have been sown. 

The district is on the whole well provided with both natural irriga. 
and artificial means of irrigation. Fatehpur is commonly regarded 
as an inferior tract of country, but this estimate is due, not 
so much to the infertility of the soil, which is generally of a fair 
or good quality, except in the uset/r and ravine tracts, or to the 
abstmee of natural advantages in the shape of irrigation facilities, 
but rather to the class and character of the cultivators. Save in 
some of the villages along the Ganges and Jumna and a few 
portions of the upland plateau which are not yet reached by the 
canal, the total cultivated area is for all practical purposes suffi¬ 
ciently irrigated to stave off famine in years of drought so far as 
the cultivators are concerned, though naturallv the labourirur 
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popuktion cannofc be guarded from the effects of high prices. On 
an average, the annual irrigated area since the last settlement is 
159,600 acres, or 28*8 per cent, of the cultivation. It must be 
remembered that these figures include fields which are given one 
watering or more, and there are many which do not obtain all 
the irrigation they require, such as those dependent upon tanks 
which are not capable of providing a full supply throughout 
the cold weather. Sometimes, too, as happened in 1881, the wells 
are exhausted before sufficient water has been obtained for the 
fields. The introduction of the canal has already had a great 
effect on irrigation, for prior to its opening in 1898 the largest 
amount recorded in any one year was 176,200 acres in 1891, 
followed closely by 173,500 acres in 1877. From 1898 to 1905 
this figure was passed on three occasions, the highest record being 
207,900 acres, or 37 per cent, of the cultivation, in 1904. The 
result indicates that the object of preventing any interference on 
the part of the canal with existing irrigation has been attained, 
for the latter has decreased but slightly in the tracts commanded 
by the canal, to the influence of which the recent accretions have 
been almost wholly due. The chief factor in the variation of the 
irrigated area is the winter rainfall, the total or partial absence 
of which will inevitably increase the demand; such was the case 
in 1904-05, when rain was received in every month of the cold 
weather and the irrigated area fell to 26 per cent. In years of 
drought there has been an increase in well irrigation up to a 
certain point, but it has been more than counterbalanced by the 
failure of the tanks, as was the case in 1897, a year which holds the 
retard both for the maximum well irrigation and for the minimum 
area watered from tanks. Experience has proved that villages 
with 60 per cent, of well irrigation barely feel the effects of 
drou^l, and those with over 33 per cent, are as a rule sufficiently 
protected; the only danger being that of a fall in the spring 
1^4 reffidring from a series of dry years, Recent statistics 
©ricdated on this basis show that out of the total number of 
winages,M-6 per cent, are thoroughly protected, 30*1 per cent, 
irifly and the rest have an imperfect supply. It should 
K noted, however, 4at in dry years there has been a serious 
h ^ supply throughout the Ganges canal system, and 
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this is a matter that has an important hearing on the security of 
the district. 

Before the introduction of canal irrigation the average 
proportion of the irrigated land watered from wells was 01*95, 
and from tanks 38*05, per cent. The advent of the canal has 
effected a considerable modification of these figures, and in a 
normal year such as 1904 the proportions of well, tank and canal 
irrigation amounted to 4S, 29*3 and 22*7 per cent., respectively. 
The average area watered from wells since the settlement is about 
92,600 acres or 16*7 per cent, of the average cultivation. In 
1897 the figure rose to nearly 118,000 acres, and in the follow¬ 
ing year again it was more than 116,000 acres. 

There are two separate canal systems in the district, divided 
hy the Rind river, that to the north being the Fatehpur branch 
of the lower Ganges canal, and that to the south the Ghatampur 
extension of the Etawah branch. They were constructed at 
practically the same time, the work lasting from 1896 to 1902. 
The former is in reality a continuation of the Cawnpore branch, 
and it 'was originally proposed that it should be a navigation 
canal, so as to complete the line between Hardwar in the 
Saharanpur district and Allahabad. This project was aban^ 
doned for various reasons, the principal being the transference 
of traffic from canals to railways, and the low level of the Ganges 
below Allahabad caused by the diversion of the water for 
irrigation purposes. The first year in which any area was 
watered from canals in this district was 1898, when 112 acres 
were irrigated from the Ghatampur branch in pargana Kora. 
In the next year the Fatehpur branch commenced working and 
in 1900 the total for both canals rose to 14,377 acres; in 1902 it 
had increased to 21,527 acres, while in the ensuing year it was 
37,819 acres. In 1904 the area rose till further to 47,202 acres, 
the largest amount so far recorded, as the rain that fell in the 
early months of 1905 checked canal irrigation temporarily, but 
it IS certain that this amount will be soon surpassed; the 
Fatehpur branch watered 40,667 acres, and the Ghatampur exten¬ 
sion 6,635 acres. The area commanded is nearly 160,000 acres, 
but of this little more than 65,000 acres, of which 54,500 acres are 
supplied by the Fatehpur branch, can be supplied from the 
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volume of water passed down the channels in this district. It is 
hoped, however, that a higher duty may be obtained by a more 
economical distribution, as the people in the canal parganas are 
not yet habituated to canal irrigation and appear to waste water 
both on the way to and in the field. On the other hand, they 
seem to have learnt how to use the canal waste water for filling 
their tanks gratuitously aud surreptitiously and the escape water 
in the Bari Nadi is also put to a useful purpose. There is 
nothing peculiar about the methods of canal irrigation in this 
district, the distribution of water as it comes along the channel 
l)eing done by the cultivators as when irrigating from a tank; 
but when irrigation is by flush, or delivered by the canal at a 
level above the field, the water is apt to be wasted. In order to 
prevent this the Mavis or compartments of the fields are limited 
to 1,360 square feet, but certain crops are exempted from this 
rule. In the course of determining the alignment of the work, it 
was agreed between the revenue and canal officials that villages 
which had already 26 per cent, of irrigation were not to be 
allowed to use the canal water and thatr other villages were to 
be irrigated up to 85 per cent, of the assessable or culturable 
areaj where the canal was required in addition to the wells, the 
or thJss dependent on the latter were alone to be excluded, 
B was subsequently, however, determined to apply this rule to 
the cultivated land only, aud to raise the maximum and minimum 
percentage by ten in eadi case, while a further modification was 
laade by applying the prohibition to land watered from masonry 
wells alon^ as it was recognised that unprotected wells were 
frequently liable to damage from the canal. In practice, how¬ 
ever, only whole villages are now debarred, and a working 
luaximum of 40 per cent, of the cultivated area is fixed, without 
r^ard to weH irrigation. As a matter of fact, no injurious effects 
iie wdls cfv interference with the drainage have been observed. 
*0(8 cattal runs on such a high level as compared with the sub¬ 
soil wafer timi saturation the formation of reh is impossible, 
a^lfeeriee in fee well water can only affect the few drinking 
lian^in^ and that, too, to a small extent and solely in the 
Be%hbonrlipod of the canal. One result of the intro- 
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their holdings of the new valuable lands near the distributaries 
by the proprietor, in order that he might take up the profitable 
cultiv'ation himself; but in some parganas the migration of 
tenants daring the last famine rendered this step unnecessary. 

The first measures taken with regard to the Fatehpur branch ratelipur 
canal date from as early as 1869 and the following year, when 
Mr. F. W. Hunt made a survey of the country with a view to 
constructing a navigable channel from Cawnpore to Allahabad, 
the alignment being roughly determined along the true watershed 
close to the Ganges, and north of the Sasur Khaderi river. 

Nothing further was then achieved, but in 1882 Captain Clibborn 
undertook the preliminary survey with regard to the extension of 
the Cawnpore branch. In determining the direction of his cross- 
sections he made use of the very valuable map prepared by Mr. 

Hunt, which is still extant in the Fatehpur office and shows very 
clearly the drainage system of the country; and by this means he 
was enabled to complete the project by the end of 1883. The 
alignment chosen by him followed that of the previous survey, 
but left the true watershed near Fatehpur to come south of the 
Sasur Khaderi. According to this design, the canal was to cross 
the tract between the Pandu Nadi and the Rind, and after travers¬ 
ing the northern half of this district to the west of the headquarters 
town, to run south-eastwards through the tract 1)etween the Sasur 
Khaderi and the Jumna. From Jalala to the north of Bindki, 
the Asothar distributary left the main canal, and throwing off 
the Ghazipur distributary at Bahua was thus to water the south 
of the district between the Bari Nadi and the Jumna as far as 
Asothar. Further down, two distributaries were to command 
portions of the Fatehpur and Haswa parganas, while the Karari 
and Dhata distributaries were to supply the country between 
the Sasur Khaderi and the Kinahi and that between the Jumna 
and Kinahi, the latter being a small stream rising on the Allah¬ 
abad border and flowing eastwards into that district. This plan 
was subsequently modified, with the object of avoiding those 
tracts which already enjoyed well irrigation; the preparation of 
statistics showing the villages which then possessed the requisite 
minimum proved that the proposed alignment from Jalala to the 
of the K«^ari distributary in pargana Ekdalft ran through ^ 
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tract in which canal irrigation was unnecessary. Consequently 
the main canal was realigned in its present course along the con¬ 
templated Asotbar distributary as far as the point; where it crosses 
the Bari Nadi, An additional modification was necessitated 
lower dowUj owing to an error in determining the true water¬ 
shed^ the line of the Karari distributary being abandoned 
for the present course through Bijaipur and Dhata^ so as to 
cross the Kinahi in Allahabad. In this manner the canal 
leaves the true Ganges watershed at Jalala and follows a sub¬ 
sidiary one that runs first south-easterly above the Rind ravines 
up to Bahua^ where it turns east and assumes a course parallel to 
the Jumna. This watershed runs at the same level as that of the 
Ganges, but about Asothar it begins to disappear, and finally 
ceases at the junction of the Bari Nadi and the Jumna in the 
south-east of the district. This difficulty was surmounted by 
lea ling the canal over the Bari Nadi valley by means of two 
aqueducts - it thus reaches auother subsidiary watershed at Bijai¬ 
pur, along which it runs as far as its entry into the Allahabad 
district. There is no doubt that the old alignment would have 
passed through a large area already protected by wells, between 
Fatehpur and Khaga, and that it would have been positively 
obnoxious in the narrow and ill-defined watershed of the Chhoti 

eolation, the destruction of wells, and interference with drainage 
and taut irr^ation. The alteration in the alignment has, it is 
true, cut off the northern portion of Bindki and Kutia Gunir, 
but a distributary following the course originally proposed proved 
on investigation to be impracticable. The project was finally 
sanctioned in April 1893, having been delayed by financial consi¬ 
derations, and also by the destruction of the Nadrai aqueduct 
over tile Kaii Nadi in Etah which supplies the Cawnpore branch. 
Work was not started till April, 1895, and its completion was 
effioted in 19(^, tiiough several other distributaries remain to be 
ooi^tmeted, 

A few small drains have been made in oonfiection with this 
oanalj but they are only of local importance and their object has 
been lo ccmnleraci the few necessary departures from the water- 
ehedj tiiey are at Mnsafaj Madanpur, Taqipur and 
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Naraini. The only siphon under the canal is one near Asothar, 
where it was construoted to carry off some intercepted drainage. 
Other drains will probably be undertaken in the near future in 
connection with the two main depressions of the Bari Nadi 
that impinge on the canal. This scheme involves a cut from 
Baragaon to Jumlamau in the minor depression between the 
Ghazipur distributary and the main canal, and also a larger 
work on a line between Kurwan, Digh, Sah and Kusumbhi, 
which will replace the Bari Nadi in its upper reaches, so far as it 
may be said to exist, with its multifarious windings and obstruc¬ 
tions. It has also been decided to interfere as little as possible 
with existing tank irrigation by constructing sluices leading 
from the tanks into the outlets of the remodelled watercourses. 
The main object is to have one principal channel into which the 
floods from the jhils can escape without saturating the country, 
and in this way the supply of water, both in the wells and in 
the tanks, will be affected as little as possible. That such inter¬ 
ference will be entirely local is proved by the existing state of 
affairs in the south of pargana Haswa, where in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Bari Nadi the water level is only 40 or 60 
feet from the surface, while the river runs at a greater depth than 
that of the proposed drain. The latter, too, will doubtless effect an 
increase in the area of land permanently capable of cultivation. 

The other chief works on the canal comprises the aqueducts 
over the Bari Nadi and Chhoti Nadi. The former consists 
of five spans of 34 feet each, allowing for a catchment area of 236 
square miles, and cost Es. 1,32,470. The Chhoti Nadi aqueduct 
near Silmi is of three spans, also 34 feet each, allowing for 
a catchment area of 84 square miles, and the estimated cost 
of construction was Es. 82,362. There are three escapes on 
the canal, each of which is capable of discharging the whole 
volume if required. One is at Missi south of Bindki, leading 
into the Eind; another at Kaundar near Asothar, above the 
embankment and approaches to the aqueduct over the Bari Nadi 
into which it discharges* and the third is at Gursaindi near 
Daryamau in pargana Ekdala, emptying into the Jumna. The 
only falls are at Gamhri and Asothar, and there are no locks. 
The canal has a total length in this district of 81 miles, entering 
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at TTiilft 27 anti leaving it at mile 108, and is crossed by 63 bridges, 
of which 17 are cattle or foot bridges. Thus there is on an 
average a bridge capable of bearing cart traffic for every two 
miles, though occasionally a distance of three miles is without a 
bridge, and there is none between miles 64 and 68 to the south¬ 
west of Ghazipur. The inspection-houses on the canal are four¬ 
teen in number, comprising that at Bakewar in pargana Kora, at 
Jalala in Bindki, at Paradan and Junihan in Tappa Jar, at 
Bahua and Sah in Aya Sah, at Sankha, Ghazipur and Asothar 
in paigana Ghazipur, at Silmi in Khaga, at Daryamau in Ekdala, 
and at Galahra in Dhata. 

The Ghatampur distributary is part of the Etawah bi’anch 
of the lower Ganges canal system, and thus is fed from the intake 
at Narora on the Ganges in the Bulandshahr district. The 
Etawah branch traverses the country between the Sengar and 
the Rind, while the Ghatampur distributary in its present form 
runs through the north of pargana Ghatampur in the Cawnpore 
district, keeping close to the right bank of the Rind and irrigat¬ 
ing Ihe tract between that river and the Kun. After a course of 
46 mil^ it enters this district near Kora. Four miles lower 
down &e Sijauli distributary takes off from the left bank, run- 
nmg towards the village of that name. At the 51st mile in the 
village of Tikola, four miles south of Kora, the main line termi¬ 
nates, giving off the Bijauli and Amauli branches. A fourth 
disfaibutary is the Bhadwara, which takes off some nine miles 
above Kora and irrigates a small area of this district in the vil¬ 
lages of Chirli and Bamthara, The total length of the main 
canal and branches in this district is 26 miles. The works on 
tiie canal include a first class bridge at Kora and five villao-e 
road bridges; the escape into the Rind at Kora, capable of dis¬ 
charging of whole volume at that point; the drainage siphons at 
Kora and on lite Sijauli distributary near Deori; and the inspec- 

bni^alows at Kora, Deori, and Bijauli. 

. Both the Fatehpur branch and the whole of the Ghatampur 
distributary are in the charge of one executive engineer resident 
in Cawnpore. The circle is spHt up into three sub-divisions, 
controlled by assistant.engineers; the first includes the Ghatam- 
par distribttt^y wi the rn^in canal and brwehes up to mile 32, 
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between Eakewar and Jalala ; the second comprises the main 
canal and branches from mile o2 to mile 83, at Dharampur 
Baton; and the third extends from mile 83 to the tail in the 
Allahabad district, from the commencement of construction to 
the 1st of April 1905 the Patehpur branch has paid a net 
revenue of Es. 8,09,559, as against a capital expenditure of 
Rs. 33,30,972. In the original project it was estimated that the 
income in ten years would amount to Rs. 5,67,000, but no account 
was taken of a wet year like 1904-05, in which the revenue was 
only Es. 21,000 or little more than one-eighth of that estimated. 

Up to the present time the return has been just below one per 
cent, on the capital, but in 1903-04 it rose to 4*6 per cent., and 
better results may be expected if only a sufficient supply of w^ater 
can be secured. The Ghatampur distributary, on the other 
hand, has lieen a very profitable undertaking. The cost was 
Rs. 3,55,317, and by 1906 this had been repaid nearly twice over, 
the total profits being Rs. 6,35,686, or nearly 18 per cent, annualiy. 
Nothing was earned for the first three years, and as the initial 
expenditure was not incurred in Ml till March 1902, the actual 
rate of profit has been even higher, amounting in 1903-04 to 
about 40 per cent. 

The main tract in which irrigation from wells is the chief Wolls. 
source of supply is the northern portion gf the district, excluding 
a few villages along the Ganges. From the Cawnpore border 
eastwards, the railway separates the (;anal from the well-irrigated 
tract up to a point near Mauhar. Thence the course of the 
Bari Nadi as far as the aqueduct indicates the limit of the .canal 
area, and beyond Kaundar this line is roughly shown by the 
northern confines of Ekdala. Thus in the five parganas of Kutia 
Gunir, Fatehpur, Haswa, Hathgaon and Kutila the sole sources 
of irrigation are wells and tanks, with the slight exception 
of a few border villages. The drought of 1897 gave some indica¬ 
tion of the capacity of the wells in this tract. The construc¬ 
tion of an unlined well costs from Rs. 10 to Es. 15, and in the 
famine the number increased by 81 per cent., the effe its of this 
extension being felt for several years after. But even then the 
number was small. At settlement there were 5,961 such wells, and 
in 1887 thi& had risen to 9,114; the ensuing run of wet seasons 
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had an adverse influence, and in 1896 there were only 2,067, 
and this was increased to 3,741 during the famine. The number 
has again declined, for in 1905 the total was 3,306. On the other 
hand, the loss is unimportant, for there has been a rapid 
advance in the construction of masonry wells, which are far more 
valuable. Prom 9,832 at settlement the total has risen steadily 
to 13,819 in 1905, the increase being most noticeable in the 
north-eastern parganas. This is one of the few signs of increased 
prosperity in the district during the currency of the present 
settlement, and is most marked where the assessment falls light¬ 
est ; it is also noteworthy that they have been made in the greater 
number of eases by tenants. In the Jumna parganas there has 
been a slight decrease, and though this is attributable in some 
measure to the canal, the result is of no moment, as there is no 
longer any need to encourage further construction in this tract. 


The half masonry type of well is rare. Unprotected wells can 
•be made almost everywhere, save where the sub-soil is sandy, 
and in localities where the drainage is adequate will last from 
ten to twenty years. As a rule they are worked with one bucket, 
and their width is from four to six feet. In the waterlogged tracts 
the earften wells have to be lined with brushwood to prevent 
subsidence; but even with this precaution the life of the well is 
' short. In this tract it is preferable to construct masonry wells 
whfeh can be accomplished without difficulty and at a small cost! 
The latter necessarily varies with the depth, but some idea of the 
expose involved in the low-lying areas, where the water is from 
15 to 20 feet from the surface, may be gained from the fact that 
a well 45 feet deep costs Rs. 300 for two buckets, Rs. 500 for 
four, and Rs. 700 for eight buckets; with a depth of 60 feet the 
rates ^e R^. 500, Rs. 600, and Rs. 800 respectively. Sometimes 
Ae charge is less in favoured localities, and Rs. 50 or more are 
saved if the mmiiuhr supplies the wood; occasionally, as in 
along the Ganges, the construction is more difficult but 
It m seldom impossible. In selecting the site of a new well 
divining 18 not practised, but prior to the commencement of 
options religious ceremonies are performed, alms are given 
to Brahman, and while toe work is going on, a red fit is 
flown on toe spot. Wells are invariably worked in this district 
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by the pur, or leathern bag drawn by bullocks. The pur, also 
termed charsa or jholi, costs from Es, 4 to Es. 8, and holds from 
eight to ten gallons^ though in the deep wells of Ghaaipur the 
capacity is smaller. The number varies with the size of the 
well and the strength of the spring, but a common system is 
that of working two purs alternately, two men driving the bullocks 
and one emptying the buckets. In this manner eight purs are 
often kept going, and in Hathgaon sometimes twelve may be 
seen. The area watered ranges from one-twentieth to one-tenth 
of an acre daily, and depends on the length of the run and the 
capacity of the animals. As tenants chiefly use their own bul¬ 
locks and material or else co-operate with their neighbours, it is 
not easy to estimate the cost of well-irrigation, but the accepted 
rate of hire of a pair of bullocks with a pur and two men is 
eleven annas per diem. In this district masonry pillars for 
supporting the pulley are rarely seen, and their absence affords a 
contrast with the upper Doab, where they form a prominent fea¬ 
ture in the landscape. 

Much can be done in times of drought by the issue of 
advances for the construction of unprotected wells, and in this 
connection, as in well irrigation generally, the question of the 
water level is of high importance. This was thoroughly examined 
in 1883 by Captain Clibborn in connection with the canal project, 
by running a number of observation lines across the Doab and 
thus preparing a map showing isometric contours for every fall 
of five feet. From this it appears that the subsoil supply of 
water is local and derived mainly from the jhils, and that the 
section of the water surfaces across the Doab is the reverse of that 
of the ground level, being convex instead of concave; the reason 
being seen in the great depth of the great rivers below the sur¬ 
face of the uplands. As the Jumna is much lower than the 
Ganges, it is not surprising to find that the water-level on the 
watershed of the former is from 60 to 90 feet, and on that of the 
latter only 40 feet below the ground level or even less. In the 
central tract to the south of the watershed the level varies from 
30 to 40 feet, except in the depressions, where it drops to 26 feet 
and sometimes is only 15 feet below the ground. South of 
the Bari Nadi the water surface begins to slope very rapidly 
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towards the Jumna, this being especially noticeable in pargana 
Aya Sah. The course of the Bari Nadi from the east of pargana 
Fatehpur to its outfall in the Jumna has a very marked influence 
on the sub-soil water. While the level along the stream to 
the north of the railway is only 20 or 30 feet, in the south of 
pargana Haswa it is as much as 40 or 60 feet. Save in a 
few areas along the Ganges where sand is the sole component 
of the sub-soil, the spring level lies below a stratum of clay 
or iftofe*, known in the Fatehpur tahsil as chhat, and in Ediaga 
as tilia or piaria. When this is pierced, the water tends to attain 
the level of the highest part of the subterranean reservoir and 
burst upwards; this will always occur except when, as after a 
series cf dry years, the general water-level has been permanently 
lowered. Such a tendency, though unlikely to occur in a serious 
form, is quite possible and may have to be faced. Wells without 
a spring are used for drinking purposes and go by the name of 
jha/rtia. 

Tank irrigation is to be found in most villages, but chiefly 
in the central plateau, in the parganas of Kutia Gunir, Fatehpur 
Haswa and Hathgaon, in which rice cultivation preponderates. 
The maximum area irrigated from those sources was 78,000 acres 
m 1891, the next greatest amount being 74,000 acres in 1880. 
In boft years good rain in September filled the tanks and pre- 
eawed the supply throughout the rabi season, which was prac- 
ticaJly rainless. At other times the jkils are apt to run dry 
before a sufSoient number of waterings can be given to the 
crops; a few retain water throughout the winter, but its shriuk- 
i^e involves a longer channel and more labour, as well as a 
greater loss from percolation and evaporation. In dry years the 
talk irrigated area is greatly reduced, as was the case in 1897, 
wten it amounted to less than 10,000 acres and even the large 
l^es of Moraon and Pharsi were almost dried. The great 
advantage cf tank irrigation is its cheapness. The method of 
obtaining water is practically the same as that Mowed else¬ 
where; two labourers lift it from the tank into a watercourse at 
a level by means of a basket swung on ropes, the lift 

vaiyii^ in height from five feet downwards. The usual form of 
basket is that known as dugla, of circular shape, with a depth of 
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nine inches at the centre and a diameter from 24 to 30 inches: 
another kind, rectangular or cylindrical in shape, is known as 
beri) bendi or benri. Pits are excavated in the lower and upper 
watercourses, the vertical surface of the former being sometimes 
faced with bricks to prevent erosion, and the bottom of the latter 
strewed with coarse grass for the same purpose. The work, in 
the case of the dugla, is hard, and can only be carried on by two 
shifts of two men each, while another is required in the field to 
distribute the water. Thus at the usual rate of two and-a-half 
annas a head the daily cost is twelve and-a-half annas for each 
lift, but when labour is scarce the rate rises to three annas. The 
heri requires only two men, but its capacity is only two 
gallons, or half that of the dibgla. 

The small streams are utilized in the same manner as the 
tanks, but the area irrigated from this source is very small, and 
is chiefly confined to the parganas of Fatehpur, Hathgaon, and 
Haswa, in which lie the upper reaches of the Bari Nadi, Ohhoti 
Nadi and Sasur Khaderi, wliioh are here little more than a series 
of swamps. The figures given in the appendix show that the 
total area thus watered in 1905 w&s but 2,245 acres, of which 
over 2,000 acres were recorded in the three parganas mentioned.* 
For this purpose embankments are frequently made, excavations 
being dug in the bed of a stream or swamp, with the-spoil earth 
disposed on the downstream side. Such are to be found on the 
Bari Nadi above Sah, but are so weakly constructed and so 
exposed to breaching as to constitute a danger by aggravating the 
normal floods when they burst. The embankment on the Gobar- 
dhanpur jhil is a more ambitious work, and well calculated to 
hold up water; yet this also broke in 1898 and caused damage. 
There is an old embankment at Garhi near Jafarganj in the 
Jumna tract, but in this part of the district such undertakings 
are seldom to be seen. There is probably some scope for embank¬ 
ments in the ravines of the Eind and Jumna, after the same style 
as those used in Bundelkhand, with the object of holding itp the 
water for irrigation below and raising the level in the wells, as 
well as preparing the impounded area for cultivation when the 
water is exhausted. At present the heads of the ravines are 
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sometimes dammed, but merely with the intention of preventing 
further erosion. 

Burly The district has suffered greatly from time to time under the 

fminei. gf drought. There are no records, however, to show 

the intensity of the distress in the great famines which occurred 
from time to time before the introduction of British rule, but it is 
certain that the district did not escape, and it may be safely 
ft ganmAd there were terrible famines in Fatebpiir in 1424, 
1471, 1661, 1770 and 1783, the last being still well known as 
the Ohalisa, which ravaged the whole of upper India. Shortly 
after the cession in 1803, a famine occurred owing to the 
failure of the kharif) and many cattle perished, but no revenue 
was remitted. The next great scarcity was that of 1837, when 
the distress was caused not so much by the failure of the crops as 
by the high prices of grain produced by exportation to the west. 
The kharif of 1837, and the mbi of the following year were 
poor, but did not wholly fail, and the high prices realised enabled 
the cultivators to pay their rents and the zommdars their 
revenue. Altogether, the revenue demand was remitted to the 
extent of Es. 50,624, almost the whole of this being in favour of 
the parganas of Kora and Ghazipur. The collector’s proposals, 
which ware with some slight modifications adopted, were that a 
deduction of 15 per cent, should be made from the recorded 
collections for the zemindars’ expenses, and that what remained 
should be treated as available for the payment of revenue. In 
addition to this, relief works were started in various parts, 
chiefly in the form of tank excavation. The number of persons 
applying for a day’s work was 133,698 in all, and the total 
expenditure was Es. 11,368, including a subvention of Rs. 4,000 
£r(»n the Calcutta committee. 

SkmiMof Fatehpur appears to have escaped the famine of 1860, which 
affected file Meerut division, and in 1868 and the following year 
tiiexe WM no general famine such as visited the western portions 
ol &e province and part of Bundelkhand. The distress was 
confined to a small strip of country in the south of pargana 
(%aaipar, 'winch at that time was peculiarly precarious in its 
l^bSity to diou^t, as it was then beyond the reach of the canal. 
Two long breaks occurred during.the rains, from the beginning 
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of June to the middle of July, and from the end of the latter 
month to the middle of September, when a heavy storm swept 
over the province, giving 8| inches of rain to this district. It 
was too late to save the coarse pulses, but to some extent 
improved the juar crop, while its chief importance lay in the 
effect on the rabi owing to the filling of the tanks and the 
saturation of the sub-soil. Irrigation was practised as far as 
possible, and it is said that the prices of skins doubled on 
account of the great demand for purs for raising water. Little 
could be done, however, in the.Ghazipur tract, where the water- 
level always lies very deep, and the high prices of food-grains 
then prevailing necessitated relief in the most distressed parts, 
especially in the case of the labouring classes. Relief works 
were started in February 1869, and continued till September, the 
greatest number attending in any month being 8,646 in May, 
after the rahi harvest, when the demand for labour is at its low¬ 
est. There was no poorhouse relief, and no remissions of 
revenue were granted. 

There was no famine in 1874, but in 1877 Fatehpur again 
suffered, but not to the extent experienced in Rohilkhand and 
other parts of the provinces. There was a fall of rain in the 
beginning of July and kharif sowings were undertaken, but 
owing to the lightness of the monsoon and the long break lasting 
till the beginning of August little germination occurred. Another 
fall of rain in August permitted fresh sowings to bo made; 
but considerable damage was done by the hot winds which con¬ 
tinued till the end of the month. The total rainfall varied from 
8 to 14 inches in different places up to the beginning of October, 
and very little of the kharif survived, as only half the normal 
area had been sown and irrigation was only possible in the 
northern part of the district. An opportune fall of rain in 
October prepared the way for the rahi sowings, and though 
prices ruled high and the labouring classes were considerably 
affected, the cultivators seemed to have had some capital to fall 
back upon, and on the whole there was little real distress 
Relief was afforded by municipal and other works, such as tanks 
and cuttings, and altogether Rs. 2,185 were expended, in addition 
to the sum spent on the Fatehpur municipal tanks. These works 
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iacluded the improvemeat of the Bari Nadi at Manawan, the 
embankment of the Kund tank at Fatehpur, some drainage works 
at Kishanpur, and some small excavations filled up at Jahan- 
abad, Kora and elsewhere, A poorhouse was opened on the 
22nd of June 1878 and closed on the 31st October, but the total 
number of persons relieved in this manner was only 857. 

The insufficient and ill-distributed monsoon of 1880 caused 
a local scarcity, as the rice crop was a total failure and the 
other staples yielded less than a q^uarter of the normal in all the 
parganas bordering on the Jumna. The mbi area was larger 
than usual, but much of the seed failed to germinate, and on 
most of the unirrigated land the harvest was entirely lost, while 
elsewhere the water-supply in the wells was so low that sufficient 
irrigation was unobtainable. The tenants had taken steps to 
secure an advance of food from the village Banias, but the result 
was that nothing was left with which to pay their rents, so that 
while there was no necessity for relief works, large suspensions 
of revenue were inevitable. The shortness of collections told 
heavily on the zamindom throughout the district, and altogether 
Es. 1,70,753 were suspended, Rs. 1,46,068 being on account of 
the nM of 1881, and the remainder on account of the preceding 
kharif. The harvests of the following year were fair, and no 
sign of Uie distress remained, but in 1883 a promising crop was 
severely damped by hailstones in the old tahsils of Kora 
Ealyanpur and Fatehpur, necessitating a remission of revenue. 

Tie last serioM famine was that in 1896-97, when about 
582 square miles in the southern half of the district were severely 
affected. The whole district was in a depressed state owing to 
the exceptional rainfall of the preceding years, and at the end 
1894 tile cultivation was decreasing near the jhils in the 
a®kal feact and harts grass was spreading along the Jumna, 
lie 1 ^ year was ^ain unfavourable on account of the ill-timed 
^ eeanty rainfaQ both in the summer and the ensuing winter, 
the Jnmaa 4rae6 e^iaHy being in a bad p%ht. Consequently' 
iBsuilcffint rain of 1896 reduced the outturn of the 
to less tiwn one-third of the normal, severe distress was 
wwMfoIsfilow. .Mef oper^^^ were started, but were not 
f? ia this district as elsewhere, and for 
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a time the mortality vras serious, while many tenants migrated. 

The rabi area was about two-thirds of that sown in ordinary 
years, but the outturn was fair, and the need for relief ceased 
with the commencement of the rains of 1897. Prices began to 
rise in September 1896 and by the following February, when 
the district was officially declared to be distressed, the poorer 
classes were in the lowest extremities. For the relief of those 
unable to work poorhouses were opened in four places, and 
gratuitous relief was distributed in selected cases to persons at 
their homes. Altogether, Rs. 50,369 were spent on poorhouses, 
the maximum number thus assisted in one day being 7,263, while 
Rs. 1,67,724 were devoted to gratuitous relief. To provide employ¬ 
ment for the able-bodied, ten works were opened in different 
parts of the district, the maximum attendance in one day being 
37,900, and the total cost Rs. 1,01,141. In addition to this, several 
mmindars instituted village works on the aided system; the 
number of such works being 15, and the expenses incurred by 
Government in connection wth them being Rs. 4,260. When 
the improvement in the climatic conditions rendered agriculture 
possible, doles to the amount of Rs. 1,37,640 were given from the 
charitable relief fund to 30,686 cultivators for the purchase of 
seed and bullocks. Assistance was given to the zamindars by 
remissions of revenue to the extent of Rs. 1,93,002, and suspen¬ 
sions of Rs. 4,79,172 wore made in instalments spread over three 
years. These suspended instalments necessitated numerous attach¬ 
ments for arrears, but in 1902 all the balances due on account 
of the famine, amounting to Rs. 78,458, wore struck off; as, 
however, some of the transferees and farmers refused to cancel 
their agreements, the amount remitted was ultimately reduced to 
the extent of Rs. 4,159. 

The summarized history of seasons maintained by the agency otlior 
of the Land Records and Agriculture department shows clearly 
the dangers to which the district is exposed. Apart from actual ***’ 
famines and scarcities, minor calamities occur from time to time 
in the shape of ill-distributed rainfall, unseasonable rain in the 
winter months, frost, hailstorms, high winds and rust, all of 
which damage the rabi crops. On an average, from 1879 to 
1905 inclusive, the kharif outturn has amounted to 72-6, and 
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that of the rabi to 75 per cent, of the estimated normal. It 
should be observed, however, that this normal harvest has never 
yet been realised in Fatehpur, and consequently any proportion 
exceeding 87;5 per cent, or the officially estimated 14-anna crop 
may not unfairly be regarded as a bumper harvest. This amount 
has been reached or exceeded in five years by the khariff and 
on ten occasions by the Tdbi, On the other hand, less than a 
ten-anna crop was realised only in 1880-81 in both harvests; 
in 1896-97 and in 1898-99 in the kkarif; and in 1904-05 in the 
Tdbij when a record harvest was ruined by the extraordinarily 
severe frost of the first ten days of February, reducing the out¬ 
turn to three annas, and remissions of revenue to the extent of 
Es. 3,50,000 were rendered necessary. Injury to the kkarif 
appears to be almost wholly due to abnormalities in the monsoon; 
in the rabi frosts have wrought damage in six seasons, high 
winds on three occasions, while at other times winter rains at 
the wrong time have been responsible for a short outturn. It 
frequently happens that rain greatly benefits the rabi, but its 
absence cannot be regarded as a serious calamity, as its place can 
generally be taken by irrigation. Difficulty occurs when the tanks 
are empty after a scanty monsoon, as happened in 1896 and 1900 ^ 
but this hardly affects the well-irrigated areas in the north, though 
in exceptional periols there is some danger of the wells running 
dry; for the sub-soil supplies are purely local and are therefore 
unable to stand a continuous run of dry seasons and the effects of 
constant irrigation. Naturally, such a series of unfavourable 
years, be they wet or dry, is the greatest of all calamities. The 
people have enough staying power to endure the partial loss of one 
or two harvests without applying for relief; but when this recurs 
Itey can expect no help from the mmindars^ who are more or less 
n^ebted. The latter, as a matter of fact, regard their tenants 
as who help them to pay the revenue; but the cultivators, 
tfiongh not so embarrassed as in former days, live from year to 
md are not addicted to saving. When any calamity occurs, 
is no great desire for a remission of revenue, as this means 
a ecOT^onding reduction of rents. The chief hope of security 
Ite in fee canal^ whicb, when sufficiently developed, will render 
fee parg^^ ^y rate secure against drought. 
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The history of prices in Fatehpur has been much the same 
as in the adjacent districts of Allahabad and Cawnpore^ the only 
difference lying in the absence of a large city which could affect 
the local demand. On the whole, the changes have been less 
marked than in Oudh and the upper Doab, the reason being that 
the effect of improved communications came into operation at an 
earlier date than elsewhere, and that consequently Fatehpur 
enjoyed a relative monopoly in comparison with more backward 
tracts. At all times the district has possessed the advantage of 
two great navigable rivers, and for centuries it has been traversed 
by the main imperial road from west to east. These conditions 
brought about a constant demand for the produce of the country, 
and as this could be exported at a greater profit than that of 
more remote tracts with which communications were compara¬ 
tively difficult, it is only natural to find that the influence of this 
demand made itself felt at an early stage of development. Thus 
between 1840 and 1870 the rise in prices, amounting to about 25 
per cent, all round, ^ysLS much less marked than in many districts 
of Oudh, for instance, not because they did not eventually reach 
the level attained else^vhere, but because they had originally been 
higher than'in those parts to which access was less easy. For the 
same reasons the seasonal fluctuations were less violent. A local 
scarcity could more readily be met by importation, and when, as 
was the case between 1850 and 1867, prices fell to a considerable 
extent, it was due to the overstocked condition of the market 
following on a run of good seasons. With improved communi¬ 
cations there is a universal tendency for prices to approach closer 
to the normal and consequently for temporary abnormalities to 
become less pronounced. Since 1870, in spite of the extended 
market consequent on the development of the road and railway 
system in other parts, prices have steadily risen, the disappearance 
of the old advantage having been counteracted by other forces 
such as the increase of trade and the fall in the price of silver. 
During the last thirty years of the century the rise amounted on 
an average to nearly 20 per cent, in the case of wheat, 17-6 per 
cent, for barley, and 164 per cent, for gram. Though this 
average was somewhat enhanced by the high rates prevailing in 
the bad seasons of the last decade, the subsequent years of plenty 
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have been chara-Jtended by no tendency to revert to the former 
levels. From 1901 to 1904 inclusive the average of wheat was 
14‘06 sefs, of barley 18*94 sers, and of gram 19*31 sera for the 
rixpee—rates which represent an increase of 25, 27 and 21 per 
cent., respectively, over those prevailing in the ten years preceding 
the last settlement. 

It does not appear that cash wages have risen proportionately 
with prices, but as in the rural tracts remunei’ation for labour is 
generally paid in grain, the economic result is unimportant. 
Field labourers employed in cutting the crops receive as a rule 
one-twelfth of the produce in the hhdrif and one-twentieth in the 
Tdhi; cotton-picking is paid at a higher rate, amounting from 
one-eighth to one-sixth of the quantity gathered. Cash wages 
for unskilled labour, mainly supplied by Pasis, Chamars and 
Koris, range from five to six pice daily, but at times of keen 
demand the rate will rise to twice this sum. The women and 
children of these and other low castes are extensively employed 
in field labour, and make one anna daily in the case of women, 
and three pice in the case of boys and girls. Smiths and carpen¬ 
ters are more commonly paid in corn; but when money hire is 
given, it varies from two to three annas daily, the rate having 
rmnained unaltered since 1870, though of late years the brisk 
demand for hutting arising from the advent of plague has been 
responsible for a considerable increase in the wages of these and 
other classes. Brick-makers obtain from two and a half to four 
annas daily, or Rs. 25 per lakh of bricks made. 

The local standards of weights and measures present no 
remarkable features. In measures of time the same terms are 
employed as are in general vogue elsewhere. Measures of length, 
too, are identical with those in use in adjoining districts; for 
example, the hoa is about two miles, and for other approximate 
dbtances the gadam or pace, the Jehet or field, the dori or well- 
rope, and the gdi or gunshot are words of common usage; they do 
not pretend to any degree of exactness, as is evident from their 
ndierent dasticity. A more accurate measure is the hath or 
Wf-yard which formerly was a constituent part of the land 
oWn, most important of all standards. The latter has varied 
from to time. Prior to tho advent of British rule, it consisted 
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of 120 haths or 60 gaz of 30 inches each, being thus loO feet. 
This was regarded as the pakka measure, the hachoha jarib in 
some parts being 20 paces. At the settlement of 1838 a chain of 
44 yards was adopted, giving a Ugha of 1,936 square yards or 
two-fifths of an acre. This is still in common use, and forms the 
only known kachcha higha, in contradistinction to the pakka or 
standard higha of 3,026 square yards. The local standard of 
weight varies in different places, but the most common is the ser 
of 100 tolas. In the northern markets of Patehpur, Asni and 
Husainganj the ser is one of 96 tolas, similar to that in vogue at 
Dalmau in Eai Bareli on the opposite side of the Ganges. A 
few other sers are found locally, but these have been replaced 
for the most part by the Government standard of 80 tolas, which 
curiously is known as the kachcha se7\ In the Khajuha tahsil 
the latter is employed save for measuring corn, for which the 
local 100 tola ser is used. Consequently there are none of the 
small sers and panseris which are so frequently to be seen in 
Oudh, and the ganda has no special meaning, but denotes 
generally a group of four: in some cases it is synonymous with the 
chhatak. The derivation of the local sers is uncertain. Before the 
cession the common weight was one of 89 in retail, and in 
wholesale transactions 96 sonat or sanwat rupees; but near the 
Jumna it consisted of 20 copper coins known as the chilma 
jamnapari. After cession there was considerable confusion for 
a time, as in some places the ser of 100 sonat rupees was 
employed, and elsewhere one of 96 kaldar rupees. The Govern¬ 
ment standards were not introduced till Eegiilation VII of 1833. 
Liquor is sold either by the ser or by the bottle containing 1| 
pints or three-fourths of a ser. Oil, too, sells by the ser, but 
quantities less than two chhataks are calculated by the bela, made 
from the fruit of the bel tree. Goldsmiths and jewellers have their 
own scale of weights, which call for no special comment. 

The prevailing rates of interest vary according to the nature 
of the transaction and the position and credit of the borrower. In 
small cash loans, where an article is given in pawn as security, the 
rate varies from three to six pies to the rupee per mensem, or 
between 18| and 37J per cent, per annum. Such loans are as a 
ruleiQr short periods only, and the higher rate is enforced where 
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the risk is considerable. In larger transactions with a mortgage 
on moveable property the interest ranges from 18 to 24 per cent., 
bnt where houses or lands are offered as security, more favour¬ 
able terms can be obtained, and the rate is often as low as 12 
per cent annually. In petty agricultural advances, the most 
common form of loan, the interest exacted is between 18 and 30 
per cent., when in cash. Grain loans are more frequent, and in 
this case the borrower has usually to repay at the rate of sawai 
or 25 per cent, for six months, and deorhi or 50 per cent, for a 
year or two harvests. This high charge is sometimes, but not 
generally, enhanced by calculating the principal at the high rates 
prevalent at seed-time, and the amount to be repaid at the lower 
prices ruling at harvest. There are no large banking establish¬ 
ments in the district, and money is lent chiefly by the village 
shopkeepers, though as elsewhere the wealthy landowners engage 
extensively in lending to their tenants; notably the Eaja of 
Asothar and the zmiindar of Gamhri. Five village banks on 
the Raffeisen system were started in 1901, but the results have not 
been sBriking. Two were established at Qasimpur and Shankar- 
pur on the Qasimpur estate, then under the Court of Wards, 
but since its release the banks have suffered from lack of super- 
vision. A third is that at Alipur on the estate of Mir Inayat 
Hussdn, but this has not proved a success. The two remaining 
banks were established at Bxlanda and Phulwamau under the 
manj^menfc of Lala Ishwar Sahai, and are in a flourishing con¬ 
dition. Eight more have subsequently been added, with a central 
bank at Fatehpur. It is hoped that they may serve as a basis for 
the extension of the movement, which will meet a strong-felt 
necessity, as large numbers of the tenants in this district are 
heavily embarrassed and many others are barely able to keep out 
of debt. 

Fatehpur is essentially an agriciiltural tract and has few 
manufactnr^. One or two petty industries may be mentioned 
as of local interest, and among these are whips and cotton prints. 

whips are made in the town of Fatehpur aud are ordinarily 
of dd native shape known as kora ; the common kind with 
bsmboo sticks cost but a few annas each, but when worked with 
gold thread and tilver-mounted, the price is about Es. 8, and 
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Tvhen the whole handle is covered with beaten silver, it ranges 
from Es. 16 to Es. 20. A pretty and elegant riding whip in the 
lighter English style, known as chhar% can be had for Es* 6, 
while the common kinds are obtainable for a rupee or little more. 
The ordinary cotton cloths of the country, known as garha and 
gazi are woven in many parts of the district, but the vicinity of 
the Cawnpore market which supplies Fatehpur, Bindki and other 
places, puts the weavers at a disadvantage, and they are unable 
to compete with the machine-made fabrics. Cotton prints of a 
coarse description, but good of their kind, are made in consider¬ 
able quantities at Kishanpur on the Jumna, where some twenty 
families are engaged in the trade and have been settled there for 
a long period. The printing of finer fabrics is confined to Jafar- 
ganj in pargana Tappa Jar, where the bed-covers, curtains and 
awnings produced are of exceptional merit, and some specimens, 
shown at Lucknow and thence despatched to London for the 
great exhibition of 1886, were much admired. The industry was 
greatly encouraged by the keen interest taken in it by Mr. 
Growse, when collector of the district. The cloth is first mois¬ 
tened for a night with a mixture of water, reh, and sheep^s 
dung; in the morning it is washed and again wetted with a 
solution of reh and well steamed. It is then beaten with wooden 
clubs on a flat block of wood known as a Jmndi and afterwards 
dried, but for the actual process of printing it is always slightly 
damped. The printing is done by the application of carved 
wooden blocks, but only portions of the design are stamped: 
the centre is filled in with elaborate flowing patterns, painted by 
hand, and inscriptions in the Persian character are generally 
introduced in the border. These are mostly verses selected from 
the songs of Muhammad Eaza, a member of the family of Nawab 
Zain-ul-abdin; he adopted the nom-de-plume of Mirza Barq, and 
was a disciple of the more famous Lucknow poet, Nasikh, who 
died in 1838. There are several families of Qalamkars, as they 
are called, in Jafarganj employed in the business, but the best 
work is turned out by three brothers, Irshad Ali, Imdad AH, aud 
Muhammad Husain, whose grandfather was brought over from 
Lucknow by Zain-ul-abdin, after the name of whose son, Jafar, 
the place is called. A bed-cover or curtain of the ordinary size 
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costs Es. 4 if of marhinj and Rs. 6 when made of the finer 
material known as nainsuhh. Printing on silk was at one time 
practised at Kishanpiir, but the business has long ceased. 
Another textile industry is the manufacture of coarse blankets, 
which are made in several places in pargana Hathgaon Work 
in metal is confined to a few coppersmiths at Kora, but most of 
the old craftsmen have long ago migrated to Cawnpore. The 
pottery produced in the district has few peculiar features. It 
is worth mentioning, however, that certain articles such as 
suraUs or water-bottles and hadhnas, the spouted vessels used 
by Musalmans for ablutions, are made in a fashion peculiar to 
this district and Pyiiabad; two moulds are employed, and the 
upper and lower halves of the vessel are made separately and 
then joined together with moist clay. The pottery made at 
Dhata and Kabra in pargana Ekdala is in two colours, red and 
black; it is smooth and clear, but perfectly plain, and is intended 
for Muhammadan use. The coloured plaster decoration of many 
of the small temples that are so numerous throughout the district 
is often very pretty and artistic. It generally consists of arab¬ 
esques and diaper patterns scratched out in white on a dull red 
ground. This form of art, best illustrated at Khajuha, appears 
to date from the early part of the last century, but since that 
time the work has died out. The only other local manufacture 
that calls for mention is that of playing-cards, at Khajuha and 
elsewhere. These are of the Indian variety, each pack consists 
of eight suits of twelve cards each, the names of the suits being 
given in the following lines;— 

Tas, Sufed, SHamsher, Ghulam, 

In sab k6 dabla se kam, 

Surkb, Barat, Kimasb o Chang s 
yib awen ekke ke sang. 

The material ordinarily employed is paper or papier-m&chS, 
aad the price ranges from Ee. 1 to Ee. 1-8-0 a pack, though cards 
of the VMry cheapest description, such as natives commonly use, 
can he had for two or three annas. The best kinds are made of 
the so^ of the ruhu fish, and cost Es. 3 a pack. 

lie chkf trade of the district is in grain, and Bindki is the 
Btcei important centre. It stands on the juustion of four metalled 
mAa and is witifin short distance of the Bindki Eo^d station, 
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whijh is situated in the village of Mauhar. In 1904 no less than 
3,741 tons of grain were exported by rail from this place, the 
great bulk of it coming from Bindki, while in addition there is a 
considerable cart traffic between Bindki, Mauhar, and Cawnpore 
along the grand trunk road. Large quantities of gram are 
imported into Bindki from Bundelkhand, chiefly by the Chilla 
ferry, where the amount registered in 1904 was 1,467 tons, most 
of which doubtless found its way to Bindki. The local grain 
trade, already very heavy, will increase with the spread of irri¬ 
gation in the neighbourhood ; the naml markets are a most valu¬ 
able property and bring in a steady income to the town. After 
Bindki comes Khaga, from which 1,572 tons of grain were 
exported in the same year. This is all local produce from the 
Khaga tahsil, as very little is brought from beyond the Ganges 
or Jumna, and the fact bears witness to the growing prosperity 
of this subdivision. The export from the south-eastern corner of 
the district goes mainly to the Sirathu station in Allahabad. 
The village of Naraini in the south of pargana Haswa was once a 
great grain market, but the amount exported to Bahrampur, the 
nearest station, was only 468 tons. The export by rail from 
Fatehpur itself is extremely small, but the place serves as a local 
distributing centre for the surrounding country. The only other 
really important commodity is cattle, large numbers of animals 
being brought from Cawnpore and Banda for sale in the southern 
districts of Oudh and Allahabad. At seasons when the demand 
is high, as is the case before the rains, the grand trunk road is often 
crowded with large herds of bullocks, cows and buffaloes, brought 
from the pastures of the western and southern districts and even 
Native States beyond the borders of the provinces. Thus about 
20^000 head are imported annually through Ghatampur, travelling 
eastward along the old road from Agra and Kalpi; 4,000 come 
from the Banda district by the Lilra ferry to the south of 
Gha'?:ipur, and a similar number by way of Chilla. These animals, 
to the extent of six or eight thousand, are exported to Rai Bareli, 
and many to Allahabad and beyond, but of these there is no record. 
A good number of goats are imported from Banda; but as they 
are registered with sheep, no separate figures are available, though 
there is no doubt that thej?' constitute the larger proportion of the 
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average of 9,500 head brought annually into the distriet, as 
Fatehpur itself is a great sheep-breeding tract. More than 2,000 
sheep and goats are exported to Rai Bareli by way of Naubasta and 
Dalmau. Other articles of trade occupy a very inferior position. 
Sugar, in the form known as jaggery, is brought from Rai Bareli, 
Fyzabad and Shahganj, and is exported to Bundelkhand. Cotton, 
piecegoods and yarns are imported from Cawnpore to the prin¬ 
cipal markets j timber and bamboos come from Banda in small 
quantities; brass vessels from Shamsabad in the Parrukhabad 
district, Cawnpore and Mirzapur, iron from Cawnpore; and stone 
from Banda and Mirzapur, though there is little demand for this 
article. The exports include hides and bones from Kora and 
elsewhere, small numbers of brass and copper vessels from Bindki 
and Kora, ghi from the former market, and wool, which is sent 
to Cawnpore for the mills and to Mirzapur for making carpets. 

In early days trade chiefly followed the rivers, as roads were 
few and inferior. The waterways have been replaced, first by the 
introduction of metalled roads, and then to a large extent by the 
railway. At the present time, the chief trade routes are shown 
by the amount of traffic recorded at the registration posts main¬ 
tained at Ghatampur in Cawnpore, Ghazipur in this district. 
Chill a in Banda, at the crossing of the metalled roads from 
Fatehpur and Bindki over the Jumna, and Augasi in Banda 
opposite the village of Lilra. Till 1893 there were two other 
outposts at Dalmau and Jagatpur, opposite Naubasta, both in the 
Rai Bareli district, and a third was maintained till 1904 at 
Dando in Banda opposite Kishanpur on the road to Khaga. 
These three were rendered unnecessary owing to the decline of 
the traffic since the opening of the direct line of railway from 
Lucknow to Benares and also that from Manikpur to Banda and 
JhansL The Oudh trade was never very great, but consisted 
ohfefly of cattle, sheep and goats; cart traffic is difficult on 
account of the stretch of sand to be traversed on either side of 

Gang^. The same obstacle has to be encountered at Kishan- 
fiir and Dando; but the road will be improved in the near future, 
ttough il is unlikely that the trade will recover its former 
fom&ou. Of the remaining posts, those at Ghazipur and Augasi 
Aow aeoBsiderabla trade in animals, mainly goats and horned 
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cattle; and corn; oilseedS; salt and sugar for the town of Fatehpur. 

Through Chilla passes all the Bundelkhand traffic with Bindki; 
the exports being principally grain and sugar^ and the imports 
timber, bamboos, cattle and goats. The Ghatampur post deals 
with a large local trade between the Cawnpore district and Kora, 

Bindki and the neighbourhood. It is carried on by carts, and 
consists of grain, oilseeds, cotton and yarn, the imports as a rule 
slightly exceeding the exports ; mention should also be made of 
the great cattle traffic with the west, most of which reaches the 
district by this route, following the old Mughal road. 

Mention has already been made of the principal markets in Markets, 
dealing with the trade centres; but in addition there are many 
other local bazars, of which a list will be found in the appendix. 

At these places, which comprise almost all the large villages and 
towns, markets are held on two days in each week; but the 
gatherings are as a rule of purely local interest. After Bindki 
comes Fatehpur, which has yielded up its former prominent 
position to Bindki, owing partly to the development of the latter 
place and partly to the extension of railways in Bundelkhand 
and Oudh. In the eastern half of the district the principal grain 
markets are Kishanpur, Hathgaon, Husainganj, Khaga, Haswa 
and Naraini, while in the west the chief are Kora and Bakewar. 

The latter is a small, but flouiushing, bazar of recent origin, and 
intercepts part of the traffic between Kora and Bindki. The same 
cause which has affected Fatehpur has diminished the importance 
of several other markets. Husainganj was once a thriving place, 
but has suffered from the opening of the Oudh and Eohilkhand 
main line, and now very little traffic passes along the Rai Bareli 
road. Kishanpur, in spite of its favourable situation, has fallen 
off, the causes of its decline being due partly to the opening of 
the railway in the Banda and partly to the high freights on the 
East Indian Railway. 

A large number of fairs are held at different places in the Fairs, 
district, and a list will be found in the appendix showing the 
locality, the name and date of the fair, and the approximate 
average attendance. The great majority of these gatherings are 
very small and of a purely religious nature, and are merely 
attended by the people of the immediate neighbourhood. The 
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only fair of any commercial importance is that at Sheorajpur 
on the Ganges in pargana Bindki. Here large nambei s of pilgrims 
assemble at the full moon of Kartik for the purpose of bathing 
in the Ganges, and at the same time a considerable amount 
of trade is carried on in horses, camels, cattle, cloth and other 
articles. Owing to its comparatively accessible position in past 
times, when there was no railway in Bundelkhand, Sheorajpur 
attracted many pilgrims from that quarter; but of late years the 
attendance has declined and now averages about 20,000 persons, 
or less than half the number estimatfed 20 years ago. The 
fair has been injuriously affected by the fact that it falls on the 
same day as the great gathering at Bithur in the Cawnpore district, 
but the decline is common to almost all the assemblages of this 
nature in this district. In 1884 there were eleven other fairs with 
an estimated attendance of over 3,000, but at the present time 
the only one survivii^ is that at Kishanpur on the occasion 
of the Ramlila festival, and even here the numbers have shrunk 
to less than one-third of the former figure. The fair at Sankha 
in pargana Ghazipur, at which wrestling and other athletic con¬ 
tests are held, now attracts but 600 persons, whereas twenty years 
ago the number was about 6,000. 

district has at all times been advantageously situated 
with r^atd to means of communication. It is bounded on the 
nordi and south by large navigable rivers and through the centre 
amre ran, from a very early date, the main road connecting the 
old Hindu capitals'of Eanauj and Prayag, which afte^^va^ds 
developed into the imperial highway from the western to the 
eastern portions of the country ruled by the Pathan and Mughal 
sovereigns of Dehli.^ Since the introduction of British rule, 
means of communication have increased and multiplied, and now 
Fatehpur is as weE provided in this respect as any portion of 
United Provinces. The district is traversed by the main 
lin® of iiie Ikst Indian RaBway system, and is covered by a 
Befew^k of roads, an unusual proportion of which has been 
cross-country roads are generally excellent, and 
only difficulty occurs during tbe rains, when some of the 
streams are swollen; but this defect could be remedied by the 
€03ifltei^fao>ii of a few bridge. ^ 
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The railway enters the district from Allahabad in the centre Railway, 
of the eastern boundary and runs in a straight line past Khaga 
and Fatehpiir; then bending slightly to the north-east till it 
reaches the borders of Cawnpore, where it crosses the Pandu 
Nadi. It is one of the oldest railways in India, this section having 
been opened for traffic on the 3rd of March 1869, There are 
numerous stations, at an average distance of little more than 
five miles apart, and now no part of the district is more than 12 
miles from a station, except the southern portions of Ghazipur 
and Khajuha, which ai'e slightly more remote. Dhata, which 
appears on the map to be far from the railv^ay, is only nine miles 
from the Sirathu station in Allahabad. Close to its point of 
entry, but still within the Allahabad border, is Kanwar, one of 
the four crossing stations opened in 1902 for passengers only. 

After this come Khaga , Teni, another crossing station; Bahram- 
pur, near Thariaon; Paizullahpur, near Haswa; Patehpur- 
Haswa, so called to distinguish the district headquarters from 
Fatehpur-Sikri, Fatehgarh and other places of a similar name; 

Kurasti Kalan, also a crossing station; Malwa; Kanspur Gugauli, 
a crossing station between Bindki and Kalyanpur ; Bindki 
Eoad, formerly known as Mauhar; and Karbigwan, which lies 
within the Cawnpore district, but is connected with Kora by an 
unmetalled road. 

The list of all the roads in the district will be found in the P/ovin- 
appendix. As will be seen, they fall under two main heads, 
provincial and local, the former being under the management of 
the Public Works department, and the latter being under the 
control of the district board, although the annual work of 
maintenancB in the case of metalled roads is entrusted to the 
former authority, while the charges are met from local funds. 

Those classified as provincial include the grand trunk road and 
that from Fatehpur to Banda. The former, which traverses 
northern India from Calcutta to Peshawar, enters the district at 
the 543rd mile from Calcutta and loaves it at the 598th mile. 

The road was commenced in 1832, but this portion was not com¬ 
pleted for several years afterwards. It rims to the north of, and 
parallel to, the railway and is fairly well aligned, in this respect 
excelling the railway, which for some unknown reason was carried 
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too far south and passes through several series of swamps. In 
constructing the road no consideration was taken of the old towns 
between Allahabad and Fatehpur along the imperial road of 
former days^ with the result that the existing sarais on that road 
were rendered useless, and the towns themselves, which depended 
on the road traffic, lost their importance and decayed. Such 
places are Kara in the Allahabad district and Hathgaon and 
Haswa in Fatehpur. The grand trunk road is still extejisively 
employed, and a busy cart traffic is carried on between Fatehpur, 
Bindkiand Cawnpore, while at certain* seasons long strings of 
cattle, ponies and the like may be seen passing eastwards. The 
annual cost of maintenance is Es. 8,830, or Es. 160 a mile. The 
other provincial road runs south-west from Fatehpur to Chilla on 
the south bank of the Jumna, and thence to Banda. The length 
wirhin this district is 23 miles and the river is crossed during the 
dry season by a bridge of boats, replaced by a ferry during the 
rains. There was till recently a mail-cart service on this road, 
but the route lost its importance after the construction of the line 
from Manikpur to Jhansi, although occasionally travellers still 
find that it saves time to adopt the direct road route in prefer¬ 
ence to the circuitous and slow journey by railway. 

The local roads in this district fall under four classes, known 
officially as first-class roads, metalled, bridged and drained 
throughout; fourth-class roads, banked but not surfaced, par¬ 
tially bridged and drained; fifth-class roads, cleared, partially 
bridged and drained ; and sixth-class roads, cleared only. They 
had in 1905 a total length of 460 miles. The first class roads 
are in the main, feeders to the railway, and of this description 
are those from Fatehpur to Ghazipur and to Eai Bareli, from 
Kk^a to Kishanpur, and from the Bindki Eoad station to 
Bindki and Chilla, to Kora and to Sheorajpur. Others of the 
same nature are the roads connecting the various railway stations 
^ wift the grand trunk road, and that from Bindki to Kalyanpur, 
of considra^ble importance when the latter place was the head- 
qucarlers of a tahsil and now serving to connect Bindki with the 
K^pur Gugauli station. Altogether there are 119 miles of 
aietalM ro^, maintained at an average cost of Es. 140 a mile. 
It is pqpposed to mcrSase 4his length by adding metalled feeders 
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to the Kanspur Gugauli and Teni stations, and to link up 
Asothar and Haswa in the same way. The metalled roads 
include a portion of the old Mughal highway. This enters the 
district near Kora, from which point it has been metalled as far 
as its junction with the grand trunk road. It passes Bakewar 
and runs through Khajuha, where there is a vast sarai, now used 
for various Government buildings, including the tahsil; thence 
it continues through Bindki in a direct line towards Fatehpur, 
but after crossing the railway it abandons its original alignment, 
and joins the grand trunk road by a small metalled branch at 
Ghakeudi. It appears that at one time both the grand trunk road 
and the Mughal road were metalled, but their close approxima¬ 
tion and identical direction led to the construction of this small 
link and the abandonment of the old highway for this portion as a 
metalled road. Beyond Fatehpur the Mughal road coincides with 
the grand trunk as far as Bilanda, where there are the remains of 
an old sa7\ii; and from Bilanda to Hathgaon and eastwards to 
Kara the road is unmetalled. The exact course of tho original 
road for a few miles from Bilanda is not determinable, but it 
seems that it passed through Haswa; after that point its align¬ 
ment is shown by the ruins at Sarai Manda, Chunni-ki-sarai, a 
hamlet of Sultanpur, and Aphoi, tho first stage west of Kara, 
where there is a large brick-strewn mound known as the chauhi. 

Of the remaining unmetalled roads the most important are those 
from Bahua to Dhata and from Batehpur to Hamirpur. The 
former was greatly improved in the famine of 1809, when it was 
I’aised and remodelled, while bridges were 'built over the Bari 
Nadi at Manawan and the Chhoti Nadi near Bijaipur. The 
Hamirpur road was somewhat improved in the famine of 1897, 
but the old faulty alignment was maintained and certain correc¬ 
tions are needed, as well as a bridge over the Rind near Jafar- 
ganj. The position of the remaining roads may be seen in tho 
map. 

There are inspection-houses on the grand trunk road at Bunga- 
Katoghan, Thariaon, Abunagar, Daulatpur, and Asafpur on the- 
Cawnpore border, and on the Banda road at Bahua, as well 
as the dak-bungalow at Fatehpur. These are all mere chaulcie 
of the old pattern, having one main room and two narrow 
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Teraadah rooms, and were originally constructed as staging 
bungalows for travellers. On the local roads the only inspection- 
houses are those at Khaga, Khajuha and Ghazipur. The last is 
in a dilapidated condition, and that at Khajuha has been made 
out of the haradari in the Badshahi Bagh. At Khakreru part of 
the old tahsil buildings was adapted to serve as a bungalow, but 
this was destroyed in the rains of 1898. Other bungalows are 
greatly needed in this district, especially at Bindki. There are 
military encamping-grounds on the grand trunk road at Kato- 
ghan, Thariaon, Fatehpur and Malwa, and on the Banda road 
at Bahua. For the convenience of travellers the district board 
maintains sdrais at Thariaon, Katoghan and Malwa on the 
grand trunk road, at Fatehpur near the railway station, at 
Khajuha on the old Mughal road, at Mauhar near the Bindki 
Road station, and at Lalauli on the main route to Banda. The 
last, like that at Khajuha, dates from a period prior to British 
rule, and is now little used. Other sarais on the grand trunk 
road are those at Fatehpur, Aung and Malwa, but they are no 
longer maintained by Government, repairs being imperfectly 
carried out by the Bhatiaras. 

In the appendix will be found a list of all the ferries in the 
district, showing the management of each and the rivers crossed. 
Such ferries are required for the passage of the Ganges and Jumna 
^one and are for the most part controlled by the Fatehpur 
district board. The most important exception is the Chilla ferry 
and pontoon bridge, managed by the Banda authorities. After 
this, the chief ferries over the Jumna are those at Lilra, Kishan- 
pur, Dhana in pargana Ekdala, and Eithwan and Parsenda in 
pargana Kora, leading to Hamirpur and managed from that 
district. Of the Ganges ferries, all are under the control of the 
Fatehpur district board, with the except!on of Eajghat on theRai 
Rkreli road. This is seemingly the most important as being on 
the only metalled road leading into Oudh, but owing to the 
difficul&s in crossing the sands of the river, and the competition 
of railways, the trafiBc is now very small and the income 
insignificant. He most frequented ferries are those at Sheora jpur, 
Asm, Bhitaura, Adampur and Naubasta on the road to Salon, 
Save &e temporary structure at Chilla on the Jumna, there are 
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no bridges over the great rivers in this district. On the interior 
streams the chief are the girder bridges over the Bari Nadi on the 
roads from Ehaga to Kishanpur and from Fatehpur to Ghazipur^ 
and the three-arched bridge over the same sti’eam on the road 
from Bahua to Dhata, Over the Pandu Nadi there is a line 
bridge on the grand trunk road, and the Rind river is crossed 
by an old masonry bridge at Kora: the latter consists of eight 
spans, 12 feet 4 inches in width. The Sasur Khaderi is bridged 
on the Mnghal road and on that from Khaga to Naubasta and 
Salon. Besides these, there are no bridges of any size in the dis¬ 
trict, and more are undoubtedly required ; this is especially the 
case with regard to the Rind between Jafarganj and Fatehpur, 
and the Bari Nadi between Asothar and Haswa. 

Both the Ganges and Jumna are navigable throughout their 
length in this district, but the traffic now carried by these rivers 
is very small and has practically disappeared since the construc¬ 
tion of the railway. The waterborne trade has also diminished 
by reason of the decreased depth of the rivers since the extension 
of the canal system. A few boats still ply up and doA\m the 
streams, carrying grain, stone, and fuel, but the quantities trans¬ 
ported in this manner are of very small dimensions. It w^as on 
account of this disappearance of boat traffic that the extension of 
the navigation canal from Cawnpore to Allahabad was aban¬ 
doned, as it was rightly foreseen that the additional expense 
incurred would never be repaid. 


Water¬ 

ways. 





CHAPTER III. 


The People. 


Since the formation of the Fatehpur district in 1826 the bounda¬ 
ries have undergone few alterations, and consequently the task of 
comparing the present with the past in regard to population is 
far more easy than in many other districts. Attempts were made 
as early as 1838, and again in 1846, to ascertain the number of 
inhabitants, but the returns were generally regarded as inaccur¬ 
ate and call for no further mention. A regular census was 
taken in 1848, showing a total population of 511,132 persons, 
and giving an average density of 318 to the square mile. This 
figure was probably below the mark, for although the district 
had undoubtedly suffered great loss in the famine of 1837 and the 
following year, it could hardly account for an increase of 33 
per cent, between 1848 and 1853, when another census was taken, 
showing a population of 679,787 souls or 417 to the square mile. 
A fifth enumeration was that of 1865, and on this occasion the 
number of inhabitants recorded was 681,053, the density being 
on an average 431, and varying from 317 in pargana Ghazipur 
to 539 to the square mile in Bindki. This census was far more 
complete than any of its predecessors, as numerous statistics 
were collected for the first time; occupations w^ere divided into 
agricultural and non-agricultural, the former amounting to 52 
per cent, of the whole. The total number of towns and villages 
w^as 1,386, of these 1,230 contained less than a thousand, and 154 
between one and five thousand inhabitants; the only towns with 
a larger population were Fatehpur and Khajuha, 

Further improvements in the system of enumeration were 
effected at the census of 1872. On this occasion the population 
numbered 663,877, giving a density of 419 to the square mile. 
The decline, which amounted to 2*3 per cent, on the previous 
enumeration, was attributed partly to the scarcity of 1868 and 
partly to a more reliable system of record. The towns and 
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villages numbered 2,741, and of these 2,662 had less than a 
thousand inhabitants, and 79 more than this figure, the only 
town with a population of over five thousand being Fatehpur. 
1 his return is startlingly different from that of the previous 
census, probably on a'jcount of the treatment of hamlets as 
separate village sites. 

The nest enumeration took place nine years later in 1881, 
and then the population was 683,746, the average density being 
417*2 to the square mile. The general increase amounted to 
three per cent., but was chiefly confined to the northern parganas, 
Kutila having risen by as much as 26 per cent., while in Hath- 
gaon the increment was 14 per cent., in Haswa 13, and in 
Bindki and Fatehpur nine per cent. During the past decade the 
rainfall had been lighter than usual and the mortality from fever 
had diminished, while in the north little loss had been experienced 
from the scanty rain owing to the facilities of well irrigation. 
The southern parganas, on the other hand, had suffered consider¬ 
ably : this was especially the case in Dhata and Ekdala in the 
south-east and in Kora and Tappa Jar in the west; the Ghazipur 
tahsil escaped serious damage, but the number of inhabitants 
remained stationary. At all times it has been observed that in 
wet seasons the population oscillates towards the south, while in 
dry years the reverse process takes place, so that on the whole 
the numbers tend to return to a normal maximum. This tendency 
has probably been checked by the introduction of the canal in the 
southern parganas, which suffered in dry years, and the central 
depression will remain unaffected if any scheme of drainage can 
be devised to reduce the waterlogging without interference with 
irrigation. The number of towns and villages in 1881 was 1,414, 
and of these 1,260 had less than a thousand, 151 between one 
and five thousand inhabitants, the three remaining towns with a 
larger population being Fatehpur, Bindki and Jahanahad. 

The next ten years were remarkable for the steadiness of the 
seasons and the general agricultural prosperity, hut it was also a 
pmod of nnhealthiness in the northern half of the district, 
which suffered a considerable decline, while the southern parganas 
increased. The total population was 699,157, giving an average 
dfnsily of 428 persons to the square mile. The increase thiis 
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amounted to 2*4 per cent, only, for though it was very consider¬ 
able in the Jumna tract, the decline in the more thickly populated 
portions of the district counteracted the addition elsewhere. The 
district then contained 1,428 towns and villages, of which 1,275 
possessed less than 1,000 inhabitants, and 106 others less than 
2,000; there were 42 between two and five thousand, and three 
others above the latter figure, including Fatehpur, Bindki and 
Garha. 

The last enumeration was that of the 1st of March 1901. Dur¬ 
ing the period that had intervened the district had undergone great 
vicissitudes of fortune. The floods of 1894 had caused unheal¬ 
thiness and a general reduction in the prosperity of the agricul- 
tui*al community, and they were followed by the deficient rainfall 
of 1895 and 1896. A famine ensued, and in 1897 the death-rate 
was higher than at any other time previously recorded. The 
recovery, though checked to some extent by the floods of 1898, 
was fairly rapid, particularly in the parganas of Dhata and Aya 
Sah, of which the latter had declined during the past twenty 
years and had suffered as much as any other during the period 
of depression. The total population w’-as 686,391, showing a 
decrease of eight per cent, since the previous enumeration. On 
this occasion it was found that the northern and central parganas 
had suffered most, the effects of the scarcity having been partially 
counterbalanced in the south by the introduction of the canal. 
Dhata actually showed an increase of six per cent., w*hile in 
the depressed tract of Aya Sah the population had risen by two 
and a half per cent. 

The average density at the last census was 420*8 to the 
square mile—a much lower figure than in any other part of the 
Doab. If the urban population, which materially affects the 
total in the adjoining districts of Allahabad and Cawnpore, be 
excluded, the deficiency in Fatehpur still amounts to eight per 
cent., and an almost similar discrepancy may be observed in 
comparing the density per cultivated square mile of Fatehpur 
with the average of the three districts; in this case the latter 
is 777 and that of Fatehpur only 742, while for Oudh the figure 
is 835. The reason for this lies mainly in the general inferiority 
9f the Fatehpur cultivation, but also to some extent iii the 
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iiaturSpl disadvantages of this district in the shape of v'atcrlog- 
ging in the centre and the great depth of the water-level in the 
north and south; these causes are essentially of a complementary 
character, as the best cultivators are always to be found in the 
most favoured tracts. Within the district, an analysis of the 
density shows that the Kutila and Hathgaon parganas, \yhere 
the best description of tenants prevails, are the most thickly 
populated, while Dhata, the most populous of the Jumna par¬ 
ganas, is practically in the hands of Kurmis, whose industry is 
superior to that of any other caste. At the sametime it must be 
remembered that these parganas are more healthy than the other 
portions of the central plain, by reason of their better drainage, and 
also are much more lightly assessed—a very important consider¬ 
ation. U-hazipur and Muttaur have the lowest density, 310 and 
308 to the square mile respectively, while all the other parganas 
which border on the Jumna are below the district average, and 
those along the Ganges are above it, except Kutia Gunir. It 
remains to be seen whether any permanent change will be effected 
by the opening up of the southern parganas to canal irrigation. 

According to the census returns, the district contained 1,408 
towns and villages, and of these no less than 1,259 had a popula¬ 
tion of under a thousand; of the remainder 109 had fewer than two 
thousand, and 38 between two and five thousand. The remain¬ 
ing three included the municipality of Fatehpur, the Act XX 
town of Bindki and the large agricultural village of Garha on 
the Jumna between Kishanpur and Kot. Other places, which 
may properly be described as towns are Khajuha, Kishanpur and 
Jahanabad, administered under Act XX of 1856, as well as 
Haswa and Hathgaon. Their population is, however, small, and 
with the exception of Haswa, which has benefited by the advent 
of the railway, they have all declined rapidly in size and import¬ 
ance during the past century. The ur])an population, compris¬ 
ing that of Fatehpur and the Act XX towns, amounts to 6'4 per 
cent, of the whole—a figure whieh^ though higher than is the case in 
many districts of Oudh, is well below the average of the Doab 
and the United Provinces generally. The villages of the district 
eonmst for the most part of a single main site; but of late years 
there has been a noticeable increase in the number of hamlets. 
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this phenomenon being a constant accompaniment of extended 
cultivation, while it has been assisted by the spread of plague. 
Generally, however, hamlets are fewj their absence is in part 
due to the large stretches of usar or water in the central tract; 
but the origin of the large inhabited sites along the Jumna may 
be asbribed without hesitation to purposes of defence, and in 
many cases, as for example E!ot in pargana Ekdala, the position 
of the village was selected with this object. The more important 
exceptions to the general rule are to be seen in pargana Kutila, 
and in the north of Hathgaon, where there is an unusual number 
of small outlying hamlets along the Ganges; but this is not an 
exposed tract, and possesses no hindrances in the shape of water¬ 
logging or barren plains. Many of the Jumna villages cover a 
large area, and this, too, has led to the comparatively recent 
formation of numerous hamlets. 

The decline in the population at the last census was most Migwu 
noticeable in the Khajuha tahsil, where' it amounted to nearly four **'’**■ 
per cent. This may be attributed in large measure to emigration 
to Cawnpore during the famine, but it appears that many of 
the emigrants returned to their homes after tho introduction of 
canal irrigation. Of all tho persons enumerated in Eatehpur, 

92-22 per cent, were natives of the district, as compared with 
90-24 per cent, in 1891, while 6-93 per cent, wore born in 
contiguous districts and -86 per cent, in other parts of India. 

The majority of the immigrants) were females; this is a usual 
phenomenon and may bo ascribed to the ordinary marriage 
custom of the country. On the other hand, 8-18 per cent, of the 
persons who gave Fatchpur as their birth-place were enumerated 
in other districts of the United Provinces, and 1-61 i^er cent, 
elsewhere in India. Consequently the district lost to a con¬ 
siderable extent by the mpvement of population, although it is 
impossible to state how many of the 67,362 natives of Fatehpur 
found elsewhere left the district during the ton years preceding 
the census. Nor do the returns show the number of emigrants to 
the West Indies, Fiji, Natal and other colonies, though this was 
of no great importance and considerably less than 6,000. 

In the matter of the numerical relation of the sexes Fat^pur Sax. 
stands midway between the eastern and western districts of the 

6p. 
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United Provinces. In the former there is tisuallj' an excess of 
females and in the latter of males, and this phenomenon is illus¬ 
trated in the different parts of this district. Altogether there 
were at the last census 96*4 females to every hundred males, 
but in the eastern tahsil of Khaga, adjoining the Allahabad 
district, where the numbers are approximately equal, the propor¬ 
tion was 99'6, while in Khaga on the west it was only 93‘7. The 
last forty years have shown a remarkable change in this respect. 
In 1865 there were on an average 90"3 females to 100 males; in 
1872 the number had risen to 92’1, and in 1881 to 96’7. At the 
following census a sharp decline occurred, the figui’e falling to 
94-3, but since that time the former position has been recovered. 
The drop is somew'hat inexplicable, but it was observed in five 
other districts, in which also it was associated with a decade of 
unusually favourable seasons; it certainly is not inconsistent 
with the theory that girls are born in less numbers in periods of 
prosperity. The cause cannot be assigned to infanticide, for 
however much this had affected the state of affairs in early days, 
the practice had become to all intents and purposes non-existent 
by 1881. It is, however, noteworthy that among the Musalman 
inhabitants women outnumber men to the extent of about three 
per cent., while among the Eajputs, who have always been the 
worst offenders, there were only 80 females to every hundred 
males in 1891, and at the last census the proportion had fallen to 
the surprisingly low figure of 58-3, thoi^h very probably the 
existence of females was to a large extent concealed. 

The population as ascertained in 1901 was composed of 
606,588 Hindus, 79,372 Musalmans, 193 Aryas, 146 Christians, 
74 Jains, 16 Sikhs and 4 Parsis. The distribution by tahsils and 
police circles will be seen in the tables given in the appendix.* 
Hie number of Musalmans is slightly below the general average, 
but exceeds those of all the adjoining districts save Allahabad! 
As compared with Oudh, of which Fatehpur formed a part before 
the cession, the proportion is distinctly low, but this is not sur- 
prmi^ if the inferior agricultural capacity and the outlying 
position of the district be taken into consideration. The Musal- 
mans are fecund in the greatest strength in the Kha ga tahsil, and 
^ • AppeuOix, Tables I ~ 
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especially in the 'Hathgaon police circle, whei’e they consti¬ 
tute 29 per cent, of the population—a fact which is doubtless duo 
to the proximity of the old seat of government at Kara. After 
Hathgaon comes Fatehpur, and then Lalauli, Bindki, Jahanabad 
and Thariaon, that is to say, along the line of the old Mughal 
road and down that leading to Banda. The lowest proportion 
occurs in the Dhata and Ghaizipur parganas. As in most other 
districts, Musalmans have increased more rapidly than the Hindus, 
but their rate of progress has Ijeen small, and between 1881 and 
1901 it amounted to less than one per cent. 

Of the other religions there is little to be said. The Sikhs jujm. 
are in Goveriunent service, and, as is also the case with the 
Parsis, form a negligeable total. The Arya Samajhas made some 
progress, as in 1891 it had only 16 followers. At the last census 
the bulk of the Aryas were found in the Fatehpur tahsil, while 
of the remainder 33 were in Khaga, 19 in Ghazipur and 13 in 
Khajuha. They are drawn from many different castes, the best 
represented being Brahmans with 67, and Kayasths with 63 
members. After these come 18 Khattris, 17 Banias, and 33 
Eajputs, while the rest consisted of Sonars, Jats, Ahirs and others, 
including one Kanjar. 

The Christian population was made up of 32 Europeans and ChrUtl- 
Eurasians, and 113 natives. The latter included 84 Presby- 
terians, seven members of the church of England, two Koman 
Catholics, and 20 of no specified denomination. The number of 
native Chi-istians has increased of late years, for in 1881 there 
were but 26, and ten years later the total had risen by two only. 

The American Presbyterian mission dates from 1863, but boforo 
that time, apparently as early as 1832, a Dr. Charles Madden 
had gathered together a hundred or more orphans, whom he 
personally supported, and for whom he secured a native Christian 
teacher, named Gopinath Nandi, who had been baptized in 
Calcutta. When Dr, Madden returned to England in 1838, ho 
sent the orphans and their teacher to Fatehgarh, but the latter 
was subsequently ordained and came back to Fatehpur to start 
a fresh mission in 1863. The number of Christians rapidly 
increased and a church was organized, the work being greatly 
encouraged by Mr, R. T. Tucker, the jndge, who was killed 
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in the mutiny together with several members of the community. 
Gopinath was carried off as a prisoner to Allahabad, but was 
rescued on the day appointed for hia execution He remained at 
Fatehpur till 1861, and was succeeded by Ishwari Das, one of the 
orphans of the famine of 1838. Since that time the work has 
languished for want of adequate supervision. For a time the 
Womens’ Union Zenana Mission had a station here, and a chap¬ 
lain was appointed by the church of Scotland, but at present the 
dny agency is that of the American Presbyterian mission, 
represented by an American missionary and three Indian 
helpers. The native community is, however, small, but a fair 
number of children have been sent from Fatehpur to be educated 
at institutions elsewhere. There is no Anglican church in the 
district, but a room in the cutcherry at Fatehpur is set apart 
for this purpose, services being held periodically by the garrison 
chaplain of Allahabad. 

As is generally the case throughout the provinces, the Hindus 
of this district belong to no particular religious denomination, 
and in the case of 87 per cent, no specified sect was returned at 
the last census, this proportion being slightly above the general 
average. Of the remainder, 5 per cent, were classified as Vaish- 
navites, percent, as Saivites, 2^ per cent, as monotheists, one 
per cent, as worshippers of the Panchon Pir, while the few others 
were followers of Eadha Swami and the like. The Hindu com¬ 
munity is composed of representatives of no fewer than seventy 
different castes, while in the case of 120 persona no caste was 
recorded. Of these, eleven possess over 20,000 members apiece, 
together amounting to 71*6 per cent, of the total, and eight more 
occur in number exceeding 10,000. There are few castes which 
are in any way peculiar to Fatehpur or are found in proportions 
greatly differing from those of the general average of the provinces. 

First in point of numbers come the Chamars, of whom there 
were 62,966, or 13 per cent, of the total Hindu population. 
They are relatively most numerous in pargana Dhata, after 
winch come Hathgaon, Kutila, and Fatehpur, but the variations 
we not striking. As elsewhere, they are employed as labourers 
amd cultivators, but few are taken as tenants, although fair num¬ 
bers are recorded u sub-tenants; they held proportionately mor^ 
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land in Kora than in any other part of the district* Generally, 
they resemble their brethren in other parts, occupying almost the 
lowest place in the social scale, and call for no special description. 

The second place is held by Brahmans, amounting to Brah* 
67,504 souls or 9*5 per cent, of the total number of Hindus— 
a proportion slightly below the provincial average. They are 
most numerous in pargana Bindki, after which come Kora, 
Ghazipur and Muttaur. Brahmans take a prominent part in 
agriculture, both as proprietors and tenants. In tho latter 
capacity they hold an area only exceeded by that of the Eajputs, 
while they rank fourth as landowners, possessing a very con¬ 
siderable share in Kora. As a rule, they are poor cultivators, 
and the presence of so many Brahmans and Kajputs in this 
district is doubtless one of the causes of its backward state. 

There are no very prominent members of tho caste in Fatchpur, 
although a certain number own fairly largo estates, as for 
example the zmiindan of Jamrawan. Tho majority of tho 
Brahmans in this districo belong to tho Kanaujia sub-division, 
and though several others are represented, their numbers are 
relatively insignificant. Of thoso the Sarwarias and (ranga- 
putras are the most numerous, while the others belong to tho 
Gaur, Sanadh, Gujrati, Bharadwaj, Saraswati, Joshi, Gautam, and 
Padha septs. At the last census tho Mahabrahmans wore 
enumerated as a separate csbsto, but no representatives were 
recorded in this district, although several were found in 1891; 
this is doubtless due to a reluctance on their part to record them¬ 
selves as such, owing to the stigma attaching to their name. Tho 
Gangaputras are chiefly to be found at Shoorajpur, but they also 
reside at other places on the Ganges where religious gatherings 
take place. The right to receive fees from pilgrims at the bath¬ 
ing is partitioned out among the Gangaputras, and they 
are notoriously ready to resent the interference of an outsider 
by an appeal to the civil courts, or even by a resort to force. 
Disputes of this kind frequently arise when a share in tho fees is 
claimed owing to a marriage into the family, or by reason of 
hereditary succession. The class consists of all Brahmans who 
have lost their family traditions and can give no satisfactory 
account of their predecessors; in theory all Gangaputras are 
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eqtid in all respects, and in the matter of eating and drinking 
tMs is carried out in practice. In the matter of uitermarriage, 
however, the different kinds of Brahmans who make up the clan 
keep themselves separate. The class is generally despised by 
other Brahmans, who frequently refuse to remain in the same 
village with them, lest the suspicion that they had been connected 
with them may damage their prospects in arranging marriages 
for their children. Though their chief occupation consists in the 
extortion of alms, the Gangaputras occasionally betake them¬ 
selves to shopkeeping and farming. 

The third place is taken by the Ahirs, who numbered 57,359 
persons, or 94 per cent, of the Hindu population—a figure which 
is approximate to the provincial percentage. They are slightly 
more numerous in the neighbourhood of the Ganges than in the 
south, the largest number being found in Kutila, Kutia Gunir 
and Hatbgaon, while they are comparatively few in Ekdala, 
Dhata and Muttaur. Many of the Ahirs follow their hereditary 
occupation as cattle-breeders and graziers, especially in the 
pasture lands along the Ganges; but the maiority arc engaged in 
agriculture, and in pargana Kutila they cultivate ono-fifth of the 
total area. As agriculturists they attain a fair standard of 
efficiency, but are not equal in this respect to their brethren in 
oihar districts. They own very little land, although at the last 
settlanent they hd.d 1*7 per cent, of pargana Haswa. 

As elsewhere, the Kurmis are the most industrious and 
intelligent cultivators in the district, and together with the 
Muraos and Lodhs constitute the highest order of tenantry hero 
found. Unfortunately their combined totals are much below the 
numbers found in other more highly developed tracts, and the 
_ result is seen in the comparatively low standard of agriculture 
' in the district. At the last census there were 41,942 Kurmis, or 
6'9 per cent, of the total number of Hindus. They are some¬ 
what unevenly distributed, being most numerous in Dhata, where 
fliey aggr^ate 29’3 per cent, of the population, cultivating 62 
pet <»nt. and owning 83 per cent, of the area. They hold the 
reoond place as tenants in Kora, Aya Sah and Tappa Jar, and 
the effect of thmr presence in these parganas, as also in Dhata, is 
to be seen in the superior quality of the crops on their holdings. 
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They also occur in fair numbers in Ekdala, Kutia Gunir, Fatoh- 
pur and Bindki. As proprietors, they are chiefly confined to 
Dhata, but own a certain amount of land in Kora, Ekdala and 
elsewhere. On the whole, they are in a prosperous condition and 
will doubtless benefit by the introduction of the canal to the 
parts of the district where they are most numerous; though they 
pay high rents, they arc independent and combine to resist 
oppression. A few members of the community have attained to 
wealth and influence, notably Sheo Shankar of Gurgaula, at the 
present time a member of the district boai’d. 

The Rajputs or Thakurs numbered 41,905 persons or G'O per Kajput*. 
cent, of the Hindu population—a figure slightly below the pro¬ 
vincial average. They are proportionately most numerous in the 
Ghazipur and Kliajuha tahsils, particularly in pargana Muttaur, 
and are fewest in Khaga and Fatehpur. At the last sottlomont 
they owned 20-8 per cent, of the whole district, being sooond to 
Musalmans onlyj the largest proportions wore 76-3 per cent, in 
Kutia Gunir, 48'2 per cent, in Bindki and 42'6 per cent, in 
Muttaur, while the area held by thorn is smallest in Dhata. There 
are one or two largo proprietors, but their villages are generally 
held by coparcenary communities. As tenants, they aro in 
possession of more land than any other caste, Init like the Brahmans 
they aro indifferent cultivators. According to tho last census, the 
Rajputs of this district comprise members of 33 ditfbront clans; 
but in tho case of over five thousand persons no distinct sub¬ 
division was specified. At tho same time, only a few exist in 
any strength and deserve separate mention. 

Tho most numerous are the Bais, of whom there were 7,374 
representatives, chiefly in the parganas of Kutia Gunir, Haswa, 
Fatehpui', Ghazipur and Hathgaon. They own a cousidorablo 
number of estates in the district, and many of them claim to bo 
connected with the groat Tilokchandi families of Eai Baroli, a 
very plausible contention, as tho early history of that race is 
closely associated with the Gautam Rajas of Argal. The history 
of the clan is narrated in the volume on Rai Baroli; they arc said 
to have come originally from Mungi Patau in the Dcocau, and it 
is quite possible that the Bais of Fatehpur either migintod from 
this district into Oudh, or else spread southwards over the 
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Ganges from Eai Bareli. Next in order come the Gantams, 
who numbered 5,992 persons—a figure which is exceeded in few 
districts. They appear to have decreased rapidly of late years, 
for in 1881 as many as 16,680 were enumerated, but the alteration 
may be due to a change in classification. They arc to be found 
chiefly in Eora,Bindki6nd Kutia Gunir, where they claim to have 
settled since the days of the Hindu kingdom of Kanauj. Their 
head is the Raja of Argal, the history of whose family as well as 
that of the clan will be given later. The Gantams are divided 
into four tribes, known as Raja, Eao, Rana and Eawat* a 
similar subdivision occurring in the case of the Bais. The 
representatives of the Eajas live at Argal; of the Raos at 
Birahanpur inBindki; of the Ranas at Chilli in the Cawnpore 
district; and of the Eawats at Bhaopur in Bindki. Several 
branches of the clan were converted to Muhammadanism in the 
days of the Mughal empire, as also is the case with many of the 
Gantams of ALzamgarh. The clan belongs to the Bharadwaj and 
Garg gotras, and they give their daughters in marriage to the 
Bhadaurias, Kachwahas, Rathors,Gahlots, Chauhans, and Tomars. 
The Chauhans numbered 4,489 souls and are principally settled 
in pargana KutUa. They claim descent from the Chauhans of 
Mainpuri, and belong to the most exclusive families of the clan. 
One branch goes by the name of Khichar, and is now repre¬ 
sented by the Raja of Asothar, whose ancestors came from 
Raghugarh in central India about the middle of the 16th century, 
lie Khichars were not separately- enumerated at the last census, 
but in 1881 there were 1,474 of this race; their history will be 
given later, as at one time they played a very conspicuous part 
in the annals of the district. The Dikhit Rajputs, with 3,332 
representatives at the last enumeration, are chiefly to be found in 
the Muttaur and Kutia Gunir parganas, where they hold a few 
e^wtes, Hough Heir possessions have decreased. They are said 
to have come from Banda and to have settled at Kunda Kanak 
in Muttaur. Some of the Dikhit families have embraced the 
Muhammadan faiH, and one of them, named Ram Singh, who 
married He daughter of Nandan Eai Gautam, went to Dehli and 
became a Musalman under the name of Malikdad Khan; his pos¬ 
terity reside ftt Dalauli, which he founded, and though professedly 
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followers of Islam, practice a number of Hindu coromouios. 
The only other clan with over two thousand members is that of the 
Sengars, of whom there were 2,468, mainly in Tappa Jar and 
Muttaur, where they own a few villages. Like the Gautams they 
claim descent from Sringi Rishi and the daughter of the Gahavwar 
Raja of Kanauj; the present head of the clan is the Raja of 
Jagamanpur in the Jalaun district. There were 1,J)44 Ohandols 
at the last census, members of this clan owning a few small 
estates in Kutia Gunir and Hathgaon. They originally emigrated 
from Malwa and settled atKalinjar in Banda, where they are said 
to have remained for eight generations, and then to have removed 
to Mahoba, whence they migrated to Kanauj, and at a lator 
period moved eastwards to Sheorajpur and Suchondi; tlio 
former Rajas of Sheorajpur being acknowledged heads of the 
clans. The Panwars have several settlements in this dis¬ 
trict, and in 1901 numbered 1,165 persons, but they are loss 
prosperous than many of the Rajput clans, in spite of their high 
descent. After the Musalman conquest they loft their original 
home at Ujjain, and one party came to this district. Those 
settled in Ghampur, Muhammadpur and other places spring from. 
a Purba Rai Singh, who received a grant of land from Ghaiii 
Khan, the fomider of the town of Ghazipur. The other clans 
with over a thousand representativos include Blunlaurias, who 
number 1,457 and come from the territory of Bhadawar in Agra 
district; the Kachwahas, amounting to 1,642 personii, but not 
otherwise important; the Parihars, of whom thc're wen' 1,682; the 
Janwars, numbering 1,200, a higher llguro than tliat recorded in 
any district out of Oudh; and the Gaurs, 1,12!) persons in all. 
Mention may also bo made of the Rathors, 065; the Raghubansis, 
897, who came from beyond the -lumna al)Oat four centuries ago 
and still hold a considerable number of villages in pargaiia 
Patehpur, though their chief estate of Jamrawan was confiscated 
for rebellion in 1867; the Bisens, 642, who held a good many 
villages in Haswa and one or two in Ekdala, and claim con¬ 
nection with the great house of Salompur Majhauli in Gorakhpur; 
and the Tomars, 323, who are found in small numlsm in pargana 
Ekdala and aver that their first sottlomcnt in this district was 
made in the eighth century. Among the many clans which 
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were not separately enumerated are the Eaizadas, who formerly 
owned a large property in Hathgaon. They claim to be descended 
from a dai^hter of the king of Kanauj, who was given in 
marri^e to a devotee, named Parasur Eishi, who had received 
many tokens of the monarch’s favour. Among other presents 
was an elephant, bestowed with the promise that the Eaja would 
give to the saint as much land as it could walk round without 
lying down to rest; the story goes on to say that the animal 
traversed the lands of Hathgaon till it came to the village of 
Iradatpur DhamL There it lay down and at once turned into 
stone. The stone elephant still remains and a fair is held 
annually in honour of the saint. The Eawats have small 
possessions in Aya Sah, the head of the family being the mmin- 
dar of Baijani. They are connected with the Eawats of Unao, 
and are distinct from the subdivision of Gautams mentioned 
above, claiming to be of the Bais clan. They are not generally 
accepted as true Eajputs, and it is generally believed that 
they are sprung from the connection of a Bais with an Abir 
woman,* 

After the Eajputs come Pasis, who numbered 32,008 persons 
or 5*2 per cent, of the Hindu population. This is above the pro¬ 
vincial avert^e, but below that of Oudh, the special home of this 
caste, where in the lawless days preceding British rule they were 
largely employed by the local chieftains as bowmen. At the 
jaresent time tiiey are mainly supported by labour and to a small 
extent by agriculture, but only in the Patehpur and Hathgaon 
pmganas do they hold an appreciable area as tenants. Pasis are 
to be found in all parts of the district, but are most numerous 
in Hatlgaon and fewest in Kora, Muttaur and Ghazipur. As 
elsewhere, they keep large numbers of pigs, and on this account 
■they are' confined to the outer limits of villages or made to 
live in hamlets. The Pasis of Patekpur have no better reputa- 
tie® their brelhren in other districts and are notorious for 
their thievish propensities. In Hathgaon they are also prone to 
aSeft d&ffilaffcmn of liquor, 4e facilities and temptations for 
■OT^ a practice being so great that they cannot be prevented 
fegm diaobeyia g tite kw, in spite of deterrent punishments 

of Uaao,p. 
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frequently accompanied by the dismissal of the chmhidar^ who 
is commonly a member of this caste. 

The Lodhs or Lodhas constitute 4*9 per cent, of the Hindu Lo^ha. 
community, numbering 29,734 persons at the last census. The 
proportion is above the average, but the difference is not remark¬ 
able, as the caste is chiefly confined to certain districts of Oudh 
and the Doab. Here they are very unevenly distributed, being 
found in largest numbers in the Haswa and Hathgaon parganas, 
after which come Ekdala, Aya Sah, Fatehpur, and Ghazipur. As 
tenants they hold large areas in these parganas; as proprietors 
they are most numerous in Ekdala, and to a less extent in 
Hathgaon, but on the whole they possess but few estates. They 
are careful and hardworking cultivators, ranking second to the 
Eurmis, The Lodhas of Ekdala, Khaga, and Khakreru are 
a separate caste and are known by the distinctive name of Sing- 
raur: no connection can be-traced between them and the place 
thus called in the Nawabganj pargana of Allahabad, and they 
are only to be found in this district. They themselves claim 
to be Rajputs, stating that they are descended from one Sringi 
Rishi, who migrated from Ajodhya to Benares, but the pretension 
is not universally admitted. The same name occurs in Gautam 
and Raizada tradition. Those of Ekdala aver that they came 
from the neighbourhood of Banda in the time of the Tomars, 
and if this be true, it removes any possibility of the derivation 
from Singraur in Allahabad, Under their leader, Dariao Singh, 
they gave much trouble during the mutiny, 

Kewats numbered 28,614 persons at the last census, or 4-7 Kewats. 
per cent, of the total Hindu population. The caste is chiefly 
confined to the eastern parts of the provinces, and they occur here 
in a greater proportion than in the neighbouring districts. They 
are principally found along the Jumna and in the south,* and 
are most numerous in Muttaur and Ekdala, where they number 
9*4 and 7-4 per cent, respectively, but there are some in Kutia 
Gunir and Bindki. By tradition they are boatmen and fishermen, 
but since the disappearance of the river traffic they have taken 
to agriculture. The Kewats, as already mentioned in chapter 
I, are addicted to hunting and to a large extent are responsible 
for the disappearance of four-footed game from the district* 
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Of the Korisj who are more numerous in the Allahabad divi¬ 
sion than elsewhere, there were 25,692 persons in 1901 or 4*2 
per cent of the Hindus. As usual, they are chiefly engaged in 
weaving and daily labour: as agriculturists they possess but a 
small proportion of the land and do not appear to be so success¬ 
ful as their caste-fellows in other districts. As already men¬ 
tioned in the previous chapter, the weaving industry has greatly 
declined of late years, owing to the competition of factory-made 
cloth from Cawnpore, Bombay and the mills of Europe • and in 
consequence the Koris have declined in prosperity. 

Gadariyas, as enumerated at the last census, amounted to 
22,103 persons, or 3*6 per cent, of the Hindu population—a figure 
that is above the provincial average. They are on the whole 
fairly evenly distributed, but are strongest in Kutila and Ghazi- 
pur, and fewest in KutiaGunir, Bindki, Aya Sah and Dhata. For 
the most part they follow their hereditary calling of shepherds 
and goatherds, pasturing their flocks on the large amount of waste 
land. The Fatehpur breed of sheep is well known, while the 
goahs are of a superior stamp, although unequal to those of 
Bundelkhand. In the capacity of cultivators they are found in 
most parganas, especially Kora and Ghazipur, but their standard 
of husbandry is not high. 

Tim only remaining caste with more than twenty thousand 
repr^entatives is that of the Banias, of whom there were 21,083, 
or 3-4 per cent, of the total number of Hindus, They are found 
in all parts of the district, and are most numerous in the chief 
commercial centres such as Bindki and Fatehpur, and in the 
old markets of Husainganj and Jafarganj. They hold a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the land, and since the last settlement 
have doubled their estates ) their largest properties are in Kutia 
Gunir and Kutila. A certain number are engaged in cultivation, 
chMy in the Jumna parganas and Hathgaon. The Bania in 
his capacity of money-lender is a necessity of life to the poor 
tenant of this district, who in times of difficulty is apt to pay his 
from whom he can procure advances to carry him on 
to temsi lim^, in preference to satisfying the zamindar^s demand 
for rent* It is prolmMy on this account that Banials predominate 
fee parganae along Jumna, which till quite recently were 
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liable to drought; they do not appear to have obtained such a 
hold in the less precarious tracts of the norths and in Dhata^ where 
the more thrifty Kurmis predominate. The Banias of this dis¬ 
trict belong to several subdivisions, the chief being the Agra- 
haris and Agarwalas, with 3,587 and 3,148 members respectively. 
The former have declined and the latter increased considerably 
during the last 30 years. Of the others, Umars number 1,908 
and are divided into the three parganas known as Ul-Umar, 
Deshi-Umar and Dusre; while next to them come Kasarwanis, 
Mahesris and Eustogis, the last being comparatively few, but 
holding a fair amount of property. Other Banias, whose sub¬ 
division was not specified, numbered 9,801, and include the 
Dusars, of whom 9,363 were enumerated in 1872. They are said 
to have migrated from the Eai Bareli district in order to avoid 
the tyranny of. the Oudh officials, and still large numbers appear 
to have settled in Cawnpore, They are not to be confounded 
with the Dhusars, of whom there were 1,722 enumerated—a higher 
figure than in any other district of the provinces. In 
connection with Banias, it is noteworthy that the discrepancy in 
numbers between the sexes is very marked; on an average there 
are three men to two women, and in some subdivisions, as for 
example among the Agarwalas, men are to women in the ratio of 
four to one, although with the Kasarwanis the proportion is 
almost the reverse. There is no suspicion of infanticide, but it 
is possible, as in the case of other high castes, that the enumera¬ 
tion of the women has been defective. 

The remaining castes which occur in numbers exceeding ten 
thousand are Telis, Kachhis, Fais, Lohars, Muraos, Dhobis, 
Kayasths and Kumhars. These call for little separate comment. 
Telis numbered 12,852, and are fairly evenly distributed, but are 
chiefly found in Kutia Gunir, Bindki, Kutila and Hathgaon; in 
addition to their hereditary occupation, they frequently engage 
in agriculture. Fais numbered 13,340 and are found in all parts 
of the district. The Kachhis and Muraos numbered 12,680 and 
11,870 respectively; the latter, who are generally called Murais 
in this district, resided chiefly in Kutila and Hathgaon, and to a 
less extent in Fatehpur and Haswa, while the Kachhis are more 
mumerous in the remaining parganas, though they, are scarce in 


other 
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Tappa Jar, Muttaur,' Ekdala and Dhata. They are both enlti-va- 
tors of a very high order, but confine themselves principally to 
market-gardening holding the lands round the few large towns, 
which they supply with vegetables; they also grow most of the 
opium produced in this district. They use more manure than 
other castes, and like the Kurmis pay very high rents. Dhobis 
and Kumhars numbered 10,691 and 10,113 respectively and are 
to be found in most villages. The Kayasths, of whom 10,025 
were anumerated, figure both as cultivators and zcmmdows, and 
include among their number the majority of the patwaris. 
As proprietors they have rapidly lost ground since the last 
settlement and now hold but a fraction of thjir former posses¬ 
sions ; they have their largest estates In Fatehpur, Kutila and 
Bindki. As-cultivators they occur, but not in large numbers, 
inFatdipur, Kutila, Ekdala, Ghazipur and Kora. Their origin in 
this district dates back to the time of Muhammadan rule, when 
they obtained considerable influence by reason of their intel¬ 
ligence and literacy and the partial adoption of Musalman 
customs and rites. The leading member of the caste is Lala 
Ishwar Sahai, whose ancestors rose to the position of Diwan; 
tiieir chief centre was pargana Hathgaon, but the transfer of 
tite administration from Kara to Fatehpur made it expedient 
for thou to settle in the latter town, where most of the non¬ 
resklent Kayasth zemindars are to be found. There are also 
fair numbers in Aya Sdi, Kutia Gunir and Kora. In addition 
to the above, the castes with more than two thousand members 
i^ece are Hiarbhunjas, Kahars, Khatiks, Bhats, Bhangis, Barhais, 
Dar^, Sonars, Kalwars, Malis, Arakhs, Tambolis, Lunias, 
Patwas and Halwais. These are, for the most part, common to 
Oadh and liie adjoining districts, but a few occur in unusual 
msabers. Such are the Bhats, of whom there were 6,522—a figure 
which is nowhare exceeded in these provinces; their ancestral 
is that tff family bards and genealogists, but socially 
iiwy otKis^j a &iriy high position and freq^uently occur as 
landholdeM. Tl» Khatiks, of whom 7,162 were found, are a 
ouhmii]^ Idbouring and vegetable-selling caste ocourrii^ in 
bwbI distskte, but aeidmn in greater mimbers. The Tambolis or 
|»ar«ellees ap feidj aumarous, as is also the case in the southern 



parts of Ouclhj and so are the Baris^ 1^76 persons in all, who 
are distinguished from the former as being growers of paw only, 
though the two occupations frequently overlap. Patwas numbered 
2,346, and are more numerous in Farrukhabad alone; their 
profession is that of making silken braids and fringes, but most 
of them have betaken themselves to other means of support. Of 
the minor castes only a few need be mentioned. Such are the 
Sunkars, of whom there were 424 persons—a higher figure than 
any recorded elsewhere. They are labourers, and in former days 
were entirely confined to Bundelkhand, w^hence they appear to 
have migrated recently; they are also engaged to some extent in 
dyeing the cloth known as kharua. The others are members of the 
criminal and wandering tribes and may he dealt with separately. 

Among these may be included the Nats, 1,508, a race of 
gypsies who occur throughout the provinces; Khangars, 366, 
usually found in Bundelkhand and very similar to the Pasis ; 
Basors, 135, keepers of pigs and closely resembling the Dorns of 
the northern and eastern • districts; Berias, 483, and three castes 
known as Audhias, Kaparias and Suparias. These last are 
either included in the unspecified castes or else were recorded 
under some other name, following the common practice of criminal 
tribes. They deserve mention as their reputed headquarters 
are in this district. The Kaparias are also found in Bundelkhand 
and their presence in Fatehpur is attributed a tradition that 
their ancestor, named Kidar, rescued a son of one of the Argal 
Eajas who had been taken prisoner when fighting with the Musal- 
mans; in reward for this he and the other Kaparias obtained 
permission to beg in the i^eighbourhood. Their habit is to go 
round to houses on the occasion of a birth, and to sing birth- 
songs known as sehara; in return, they receive trifling presents 
of food, clothing, and money. They spend most of their time, 
however, abroad, especially in the districts of Bengal, whence 
they return in gangs of about 500 during the rains, \yhile in 
this district they live inoffensively in the Bindki, Kalyanpur, 
Malwa, and Fatehpur circles, refraining from the commission 
of crime, and occupying themselves in purchasing ponies which 
they take off in droves to be sold as opportunity offers. With 
a view to tracing them if necessary, their tbumb-impressipng 
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have been in most cases taken by the police. The Audhias, who 
claim to be Brahmans and to derive their name from Ajodhya^ 
include both Sansias and Suparias^and are said to have migrated 
from Fyzabad to the parts beyond the Ganges from three to five 
centuries ago. They generally gain their living by house-break¬ 
ing and making counterfeit coins, wandering from place to 
place and generally confining their operations to other districts. 
The Sansias frequently disguise themselves as religious mendicants 
and affect the route to the temple of Jagannath. Their instru¬ 
ments, which are very rough, and the counterfeit coin are carried 
by one or two men of the tribe, dressed as coolies, and when 
they arrive at a halting-place, they put up in some abandoned 
house or temple. Their usual practice in passing the coin is to 
pretend to require silver in exchange for copper, and when the 
rupee is produced it is substituted for a bad coin, the latter 
being indignantly rejected and returned to the victim. The 
Suparias follow a different method. They rent a house opposite 
to that of a wealthy Bania, and remain disguised as Faqirs, 
watching their opportunity for burglary, often with extraordinary 
patience. They have regular agents to whom they can dispose 
of thdr stolen property. In 1876, as many as 67 out of 137 
mrfes r^ident in the district had been convicted during the 
previous 14 years. Special police were quartered on them in 
1878, but the measure proved unsuccessful, as most of them 
to Cawnpore in order to avoid the tax, and the police 
were withdrawn in 1882. The colony in this district was then 
settled in Bindki, Kutia Gunir, and Kora, but at the present 
time there are only 32 families, consisting of 163 persons, distributed 
throi^hout six villages of the Bindki and Malwa police circles. 
The thumb-impressions of most of th^m have been recorded. 

Mwl- Of the whole Musalman popnlation, according to the returns 

of the last census, 97*2 per cent, were members of the Sunni sect, 
and nearly 2*7 per cent. SHas, the other sects being very scantily 
The proportion of Shias is slightly in excess of the 
aver^, doubtless owing to^ the influence of the court 
of wten Fa^pur was included in that province. The 

of comprise meijibers of no less than 

^ excluding subdividons, but very 
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few occur in any strength, nine alone having a total of over 
2,000 persons, and these together amount to 88-4 per cent, of the 
Musalman inhabitants. 

In the first place come Sheikhs, who numbered 28,173 souls. Sheikhs, 
or 33 per cent, of the whole. They are found in all parts of the 
district, but especially in the Khaga and Patehpur tahsils. They 
belong to many subdivisions, the dlief being Siddiqis with 14,292 
representatives, and after them Qurreshis with 5,946. Others are 
Usmanis, Famqis and Ansaris. The principal Sheikh family 
is that of the Chaudhris of Fatehpur, Yohan and elsewhere, now 
represented by Basat Yar, Karim Yar and others. 

Next come Pathans, of whom there were 16,363, or 26 per Pathans. 
cent, of the Muhammadan population. They are fairly everJy 
distributed over the district, but are most numerous in Khaga 
and least in the Khajuhatahsil. They, too, belongto manydifferent 
clans, the strongest being the Ghoris, with 2,543 represent¬ 
atives and the Yusufzais, with 1,405; fair numbers are described 
as Kakars, Lodis and Bangash. The largest colony of Pathans 
is that of Kot, to which reference will be made later. Others of 
some wealth and influence reside in Fatehpur. 

The Saiyids numbered 4,593 or 5-8 per cent, of the Musal- Saiyidi. 
man community. They are found mainly in the Khaga and 
Fatehpur tahsils, and the majority of them belong to the subdivi¬ 
sions unspecified at the last census, amoi^ these being the Kulti, 
of whom 551 were enumerated in 1891. Of the others, Taqwis 
with 807, and Husainis with 381 members were the most numer¬ 
ous, whjle Kizwis, Zaidis, Jafaris and Kazimis occur in some 
strength. As is only to be expected in a district which was so 
long within the immediate influence of two seats of Musalman 
government, the Saiyids still hold a position of considerable 
eminence. The chief families are those of Bindaur and Qasim- 
pur. 

The remaining Musalman castes are very unimportant, other 
The most prominent, in point of numbers, are Behnas or cotton- S” 
carders with 5,870 representatives; Faqirs of different sects with 
5,154; Julahas or weavers, now in a depressed condition, with 
3,840, most of them belonging to the Fatehpur and Khaga tahail" ; 

Qassabs or butchers, 3,524 ; Kunjras or greengrocers with 
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2,655; and Xais or barbers, frequently called Hajjams, with 
2,124. Mughals numbered 1,166, and are chiefly found in the 
Fatehpur tahsil; most of them are of the Chaghtai subdivision. 
Muhammadan Eajputs are comparatively rare in this district: 
there were but 602 in all, drawn principally from the Gautam, 
Bais and Chauhan clans. Mention may also be made of the 
Musalman Nats, who occur in unusual numbers, but are very 
similar to their Hindu counterparts; Manihars and Chuidhars, 
whose occupation is glass-making; Bhatiaras or inn-keepers 
naturally found in strength along the old Mughal road; and the 
Chhipis or cotton-printers, small bodies of whom are to be seen 
in Kishanpur, though their industry is in a decaying state. 

The district is almost wholly agricultural in character. 
There are no industrial centres, and apart from agricultural 
produce there is but little trade. It is only natural, therefore, to 
expect to find that the great bulk of the population is either 
directly dependent on the tillage of the soil or derives its subsist¬ 
ence from a kindred source. This expectation is fulfilled on 
analysing the returns of the last census. Prom this it appears 
that no less than 70*49 per cent, of the people are strictly agri¬ 
culturists, whether in the capacity of landlords, tenants or cul¬ 
tivators. This figure, which includes non-workers and depend¬ 
ents, is distinctly above the provincial average of 65*4, though 
less than that of the rural districts of Oudh. Pasture and the 
care, of animals accounted for a further 1*02 per cent., which 
is again a fairly high proportion. Of the other classes into 
which the population was divided at the last census, the most 
important is the industrial, amounting to 11*7 per cent, and 
including all those engaged in the preparation and supply of 
material substances. These are mainly occupied in providing 
articles of food and drink, 4*35 per cent, being recorded under • 
this head, while next comes the textile industries with 3*3 per 
oenfe, and work in metals, 1*6 per cent.; the other chief industries 
amimse connected with wood, cane, and the like, earthenware, 
and leather. Personal and domestic service made up 6*04 per 
e^ni,g^^al labour other than agriculture 6*7 per cent., Govern- 
menls^celTS par cent, commerce *6 per cent., and professional 
percent The two Imt ^re distinctly below th^ 
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average, and a smaller commercial population is found in few 
districts. The I'emaining 1*5 per cent, comprises those who are 
without any regular occupation and forms a very varied class, 
ranging from independent gentlemen and pensioners to prisoners 
and mendicants. The last number over 9,000 persons, and are 
more common than in most districts, although the total is largely 
exceeded in Allahabad and Cawnpore. 

The common language of the people is that known as the 
Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, and is similar to that found 
throughout the province of Oudh to the north of the Ganges. 
Patehpur lies on the border of the tract in which the Kanaujia 
and Bundeli forms of the Western Hindi are spoken, while in 
Banda to the south the Bagheli variety of Eastern Hindi is the 
common tongue. Consequently there is a fusion of dialects 
in the parts adjoining Cawnpore and the Bundelkhand districts, 
but it is impossible to lay down hard-and-fast lines of demarca¬ 
tion, the change from one form of speech to another being 
gradual between one area and the next. On the whole, the 
common language of the people appears to the layman to be 
more akin to the Kanaujia of Cawnpore and Etawah than to the 
Awadhi of Mirmpur; the local variations within the district are 
small, and never sufiBoiently marked to indicate a man’s approx¬ 
imate abode from his speech, as can be done by a keen observer 
in some less literate districts. According to the returns of the 
last census 83*22 per cent, of the people spoke some form of 
Eastern Hindi, and 16*75 per cent. Western Hindi, gener¬ 
ally of the variety known as Hindustani. The latter is 
found among the better educated classes and Musalmans gener¬ 
ally, though in the villages the Urdu of the ordinary Muham¬ 
madan peasant is of a low order and not far remote from the 
local patois of Hindi. The remaining insignificant proportion 
is made up chiefly by Eajasthani, the tongue of the llarwari 
traders and money-lenders who are found in every district. 
There is very little literature connected with Patehpur, and at 
the present time it may be said to be practically extinct. In 
former days, however, there were several poets and others who 
won for themselves a considerable reputation. Among these, 
jnention toay be made of Narhari Sahai of Asni, who flourished 
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about 1550 and obtained the gift of Asni from the emperor 
Akbar. His son, Hari Nath, also acquired some literary fame, 
and a descendant n^imed Thakur, who lived about the middle of 
the l7th century, wrote a number of short poems, of which 
several are still extant. Members of this family are to be found 
at Benares and in Bentx of Partabgarh. Eaja Bhagwant Eai of 
Asothar was not only a poet himself, but was a great patron 
of literature, collecting round him several persons of minor 
celebrity, such as Bhudhar of Asothar, Shimbhunath Misr, and 
Shiam Lai of Jahanabad. His nephew, Bhawani Singh, patron¬ 
ized the poet Sarang of Asothar, and his descendant, Kamta 
Parshad of Lakhpura, who was born in 1864, wrote in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Persian and the vernacular. Other names connected 
with this district are those of Santan, a Brahman of Bindki, 
born in 1777; Mitu Das, a Gautam of Harchandpur, bom in 
1844, the author of numerous vedantic verses • and Eaghunath 
Das of Paintepur, who turned Faqir and went to Ajodhya, 
where he wrote numbers of hymns in honour of Eama. There 
are two newspapers published at Fatehpur, but they are of purely 
local interest. One is a fortnightly organ with a circulation of 
200 copies, known as the Muraqqa-i-Tasawwar, and the other is 
called the Nasim-i-Hind, and appears weekly. 

The proprietary tenures found in this district are of the 
umial varieties common to the province of Agra. At the present 
time ^ i,4(^ villages of the district are divided into 4,722 
mahals, of which 1,185 are held by single proprietors, 2,668 
in joint mmindari^ 620 in perfect, and 197 in imperfect 
pattiduTi tenure, 49 are hhct^iyctcharaj and the remainder are 
either revenue-free or Government property. It will thus be 
seen that joint zdmiTidxiri prevails to an unusual extent, exceed¬ 
ing sdl oSier forms of tenure in every pargana. The pattidari 
Vari^ies, on lie other hand, are comparatively scarce, and this 
fa o^e^faHy the case with the imperfect kind, which is only found 
0 any extent in iwgana Ekdala, where the Pathans of Kot hold 
in thfa manner, their lands being more minutely sub- 
amj m tiie district, and giving endless trouble to 
life officials, as fee tc^wJxLrdwr^ system is non-existent and 

form is also very 
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scarce in Fatehpnr, and the majority of the estates coming under 
this head are those belonging to the Muhammadan communities 
in pargana Muttaur. The taluqdari form of tenure is unknown. 
The great preponderance of mmiifidari estates is owing to the 
large number of sales and other transfers which took place in the 
early years of British rule, with the effect of throwing into the 
hands of single families properties formerly held by coparcenary 
communities. 

Mention has already been made in dealing with the various 
castes of the distribution of the land. The principal zamindars 
are the Rajputs, who own 28*7 per cent, of the district, and next 
to them come Musalmans with 23*9 per cent. At the last settle¬ 
ment the positions were reversed, the latter then holding 33*2 
per cent, and the former only 20*8 per cent, of the total. Musal¬ 
mans have lost ground in most parganas and especially in 
Muttaur, of which the settlement ofl&cer wrote that they had sold 
many of their estates since 1840 and the remainder were heavily 
encumbered. On the other hand, Rajputs have individually 
created large properties from small beginnings or extended their 
old possessions; the most successful being those who finance their 
tenants at much profit to themselves, notably the zamiThdars of 
Gamhri and Asothar. The third place is taken by Brahmans 
with 20*9 per cent, and the foui*th by Kayasths with 6*8 per cent. 
Here again there has been a great change since the set^' 
when both castes held lands amounting to 12*6 per c 
whole area. Of the remainder, Banias hold 4*75 per 
ing doubled their holdings during the past 30 y 
3*9 per cent, and Kalwars 3*1 per cent. Nume- 
are in possession of small areas, the oh’ 

Goshains, Bhats, Ahirs, Lodhs and Murs^ 
large estates, though one or two zamindars, suon as tne jKajas 
of Argal and Asothar, represent the former ascendancy of 
‘Rajput chieftains in the rugged country of the Jumna and Rind, 
while others trace their origin to the Musalmans who from time 
to time acquired possessions in the parganas along the line of the 
old Mughal road. Under the same category come the Kayasths, 
who are closely connected with the rise of the Muhammadan 
power in their capacity of clerks and agents. Lastly come those 
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classes wiich have obtained their estates since the introduction 
of British mle, such as the Banias, Khattris and Kalwars, and 
to a certain extent the Kurmis. 

The Khichar fomily of Asothar is said to have been founded 
by one Deogaj Singh, who came from Khichidara, better known 
as Baghagarh, in central India in 1543, and married the 
daughter of the Gautam Baja of Aijhi on the banks of the Jumna, 
to whose possessions he subsequently succeeded. For the next 
150 years the history of the family is shrouded. in mystery, 
until one Aram Singh, the son of Parasram Singh and the descend¬ 
ant of Deogaj, who had been deprived of his share of the family 
property, made while ploughing a miraculous discovery of hidden 
treasure. He then became a wealthy and powerful man, acquii'- 
ing the ownership of Asothar and the parganas of Aijhi, 
Muttaur and Aya Sah, to which tradition adds 16 more parganas 
in this district and Cawnpore. He was succeeded by his son, 
Bhagwant Rai, a man of great ability and courage, who for 
many years held a practically independent state and sucoessfally 
opposed the imperial troops till in 1745 he was killed in battle 
by Saadat Khan, owing, it is said, to the treachery of Chaudhri 
Durjan Singh of Kora. He was succeeded by his son, Rup Singh, 
who held his possessions in peace till his death in 1780, when 
his place was taken by Bariar Singh. The latter was not 
sfrong enough to resist Asaf-ud-daula, who resumed 16 of the 19 
parganas, while the remaining three shortly afterwards were 
assigned to Raja Sital Parshad, then in charge of Kora, by the 
Narim Almas Ali Khan. Bariar Singh thereupon retired to Chirka 
in the Banda district, living on a small pension allowed him by 
the Oudh government. He was succeeded by his adopted son, 
Duniap^, but the pension was resumed by Nawab Baqar Ali 
Khan. Upon this, Dnniapat crossed the river with a large body 
<S. followers and ravaged the paiganas of Ekdala and Ghazipur, 
'srfiich at once procured the restoration of the pension. At the 
o 088 i<Hi this was resumed, and Duniapat again adopted the 
same tactics, crossing the river and taking up a position near 

JaiwOiinGhazipir. Herehewas attacked by Mr. Ahmuty,colleo- 

tor of Allahabad, and in the fight tlm latter was wounded. The 
Baja fled across tiie Jumna, but in 1804 he surrendered to 
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Mr. Cuthbert; who had succeeded to the charge of Allahabad^ at 
Hathgaon. The pension was again restored by a sanad of 
Government^ and was fixed in perpetuity at a sum now equivalent 
to Rs. 7,306-11-0. Duniapat lived till 1850 and was succeeded 
by Laohhman Singh, who had been adopted by the widow of 
Raghubar Singh, the nephew and adopted son of the late Raja. 

From 1874 to 1879 the estate was under the management of the 
Court of Wards. Laohhman Singh died in 1891, leaving two 
sons, the present Raja Ifarpat Singh and Kunwar Chandra 
Bhukan Singh. The former, who was born in 1871, holds 12 
villages or portions of villages with a total land revenue of 
Rs. 15,000 and his brother owns 15 villages or shares paying 
Rs. 13,000. Many of the Raja’s villages are in pargana Ghazipur, 
but he also holds Raipur Bhasraul, in Ekdala, and three villages 
assessed at Rs. 5,000 in the Banda district. His brother’s estate 
is more scattered; the greater part lies in Ghazipur, Hathgaon 
and Ekdala, while he also holds Jiukara in Muttaur, a share in 
Digh in Kutia Gunir, and four small shares in Haswa, 

The Raja of Argal is the head of the Gautam Rajputs in this naja of 
district. They claim descent from Gautama, who is also the 
reputed ancestor of the Sakya tribe, from which spring the 
great Buddha. Sixth in descent from Gautama came Sringi 
Rishi, who married the daughter of Raja Ajaipal of Kanauj and 
obtained an extensive estate comprising the whole country from 
Kanauj to Kora. His grandson is said to have made the fort of 
Argal on a site formerly called Mahakaya, a small secluded 
village among the ravines of the Rind; but there are no extensive 
ruins at this place, such as might be expected at a spot which for 
many centuries -was the capital of an independent principality, 
and it is possible that their original home was the fort at Kora, 
which is still called Argal, and that the same name was subse¬ 
quently given to the more remote village. The family retained 
its power till the days of Raja Ratan Sen, who according to the 
annals of the clan, was the 39th in descent from Sringi Rishi, 
although this is impossible if the king of Kanauj in the days of 
the latter was really Ajaipal. Of the 38 Rajas nothing is know^n 
but their names, save in the case of Susalia Leva, who built the 
forts at Silawan and Saunh; Vishnudhar Deva, who constructed a 
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fort and palace at Naraaehha near Argal; Salia Deva, who fortified 
SilatJi; his son, Gangs Deva, the founder of Kunwarpnr; and 
Dhirpunir Deva, who gave his daughter to one of the founders of 
the Bais clan of Eai Bareli together with 1,400 villages on the 
other side of the Ganges. His son was Ratan Sen, who married 
the sister of Jai Chand of Eanauj and shared in the defeat 
inflicted on the latter by Muhammad bin Sam. His son. Raja 
•RTaliTig Deva, built the fort at Kora and was killed, according to 
the tradition, fighting against Prithvi Raj at the battle of Mahoba, 
though this appears to be an anachronism. In spite of this, the 
Gautams continued to flourish, and though they do not figure in 
imperial history, are said to have retained their possessions for 
many centuries. Third in descent from Kaling Deva came 
Deopal Deva, who built the fort and tank at Rahnsi; his brothers 
turned Musalman and acquired considerable estates. He was 
succeeded by Man Deva, who created his brother Rana of Chilli 
in Cawnpore, and his son was Bhuraj Deva, who gave the title of 
Eawat to Har Singh Deva, and was the patron of Kidar, the 
Kaparia mentioned above. Three generations later came Bir 
Singh Deva, who fought against the Sultan of Dehli: he estab¬ 
lished the Jaganbansi Brahmans as Chaudhris in Kora, and gave 
28 villages to the Athaiya Gautams. Third in descent from him 
was Haribaran Deva, who espoused the cause of Sher Shah in the 
war wiHi Humayun. On the return of the latter, vengeance fell 
upon the clan and its power declined. The Gautams were routed 
by Akbar at Kalpi and never recovered from the blow. In the 
days of Shah Jahan the family fort was destroyed, and Baja 
Bh^want Deva, who had married one of the Sombansis of 
Partabgarh, was reduced to the position of a small zami/ndar. 
"Hie crowning act occurred when Raja Achal Singh was crushed 
by Saadat Khan in 1727 and the property of the family was 
utterly destroyed. The title of Raja is still recognised, but at the 
s^flanfiiifc of 1840 the Gautams of A rgrf. retained only the five vil- 
lages of Arga3,Sieopuri,5raraiohha, Jarauli and Gangauli. Since 
that time m(»t of these have been sold, and only shares in Argal 
1 ^ &3ieopnri remain, Heverthdess, the recollection of the past 
grandenar of the house seeurra for its head the respect of all the 
Ragouts of the distriot. The present Raja is Lai Sheo Path 
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Singh, born in 1837; he has four sons, of whom the eldest is 
Ratan Singh, born in 1865. 

Though the Hindu branches of the family were ruined, some 
of the Gautams purchased temporary prosperity by apostatizing. 
Bijai Singh, brother of Raja Deopal, took the title of Bijli Khan 
and, according to one account, held the fort of Kora; his descend¬ 
ants flourished for some generations, till one, named Khan Jahan, 
was put to death for rebellion by the emperor’s order. The family 
is now represented by Farzand Husain Khan, who owns a share 
in Bhainsauli, assessed at Rs. 1,136. Another brother of Deopal 
was Bihal or Bariar Singh, who became a Muhammadan under 
the name of Bahadur Elan and obtained a chaurasi of 84 
villages, which now form Tappa Jar. His two sons, Mansur 
Khan and Sarmast Khan, gave their names to the villages of 
Mansurpur and Sarmastpur. A descendant, Alam Khan, built 
the fort of Garhi Jar near Jafarganj, and others were constructed 
at Naraichha and Barhat by the same family. When Baqar AH 
Elan was appointed farmer of the district by the British Govern¬ 
ment, he acquired the greater part of the family possessions; he 
was made to disgorge, but the litigation had mined the Gautams. 
The last male descendant was Muhammad Abd-ur-Rahman Khan, 
who died in 1904, leaving a granddaughter, Saghir-un-nisa. 
The property is now confined to the villages of Itra, Garhi Jar, 
and Meona, assessed at Rs, 746. 

The only other titled landholder of the district is Nawab Ali 
Husain Khan of Fatehpur. Ho traces his descent from a Saiyid 
named Ikram-ud-din Ahmad, who came from Persia in the train 
of the emperor Humayun. He obtained some appointment at 
the court, though he is not mentioned in the list of mmsahdarSi 
and was succeeded by his son and grandson. The latter’s son, 
Muhammad Taqi, held high ofiBce in the reign of Aurangzeb and 
received extensive jagirs in Kashmir, Lahore and elsewhere, to 
all of which his son, Shah Quli Khan, appears to have succeeded. 
This man’s son, Saiyid Zia-ud-din, resigned his post and all the 
and retired into private life. He was the father of Nawab 
Zain-ul-abdin, who came to Oudh and obtained the title of 
Nawab and the government of Kora and Kara. His jagir con¬ 
sisted of the taluqd of Bindaur in pargana Tappa Jar, He had 
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TiiTifl sonSj of whom the two eldest were Nawab Baqar Ali Khan 
and Jafar Ali Khan, who gave his name to Jafarganj. The 
former ruled from Kara to the Pandu river, a region nearly 
conterminous with the present district, and transferred his 
headquarters from Kora Jahanabad to Fatehpur. The rest of 
the division, from the Pandu to Bhognipur, was held by Jafar 
All 'KTiftu. On the cession of the district in 1801, Baqar Ali 
B'ban was retained as farmer by the British Government for nine 
years, and during this time he got possession of numerous estates, 
by more or less il%al methods, at the expense of the small pro¬ 
prietors. On his death most of these were restored to the old 
owners, and his jagir also was resumed, but was leased to his 
youngest brother, Kawab Saiyid Muhammad Khan, and in 1840 
was assessed to revenue. Muhammad Khan was succeeded by 
his son, Ahmad Husain Khan, the father of the present Nawab, 
who was born in 1855. Pour of the original ten villages have 
passed out of the possession of the family, and at the present time 
the property consists of the whole or parts of Bindaur, Mansur- 
pur, Bhikanpur, Darauta Lalpur, Mandraon, and Tapni, in the 
Khaiuha and Fatehpur tahsils, the revenue demand being 
Rs. 13,660. 

s»iyid« of Another Saiyid estate is that of Qasimpur in pargana Hath- 

Qw™pw* gaon. The family claims descent from the celebrated Saiyid 
Salar Masand, the first member to settle this district being Mir 
Qutb-ud-din Salar, who was appointed governor in the reign of 
Ala-ud-din and received a large grant of land. The old famdy 
r^idenee was at Hathgaon, where it can still be seen at the back 
of the Jaichandi mosque. Before the cession Mxihammad Baqar 
held the two parganas of Kutila and Hathgaon in farm, and his 
two sons, Rustam Ali and Sadiq Ali, possessed between them 
about 60 villages. After the death of the brothers, Ata Husain, 
the son of the latter, refused to acknowledge the legitimacy of the 
two daughters of Rustam Ali, and deined them all share in the 
estate. Litigation ensued, with the result that the clnim of the 
women was established by a decree of the Privy Council, and 
CSiandhri Ata Husain was almost ruined and practically the 
whole of his tiiare sold. The two daughters of Rustam Ali were 
married sucoessivdy to Ibrahim Husain. The elder, Nur-un-nissa 
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was the mother of Chaudhri Bisharat Husain; and the other; 
Rahim-un-nissa; of Chaudhri Afzul Husain and Chaudhri Mazhar 
Husain. The estates of the three brothers were taken over by the 
Court of Wards on account of their indebtedness in 1880; while 
again in 1897 the property of Afzul Husain; which had become 
encumbered owing to litigation with his brother, Bisharat Husain, 
was taken under management. It was released in 1905 practi¬ 
cally free from debt, and Afzul Husain still holds land in Hath- 
gaoU; Haswa and Ghazipur, assessed at Rs. 8,004. A small 
estate also is held by Chaudhri Muzaffar Husain, the son of 
Bisharat Husain. 

One of the oldest Musalman families ofthe district is that of 
the Khokhar Pathans of pargana Ekdala, who occupy the villages 
of Kot, Arhaiya, Urha, Shahnagar, Eahmatpur, Sheopuri, Kali, 
Ghazipur and Parwezpur. They are said to be descended from 
four brothers, of whom the eldest was Malik Bhil or Babar, who 
were granted the estate of Kot, then held by a Bhar Raja, in the 
reign of Ala-ud-din. They destroyed the fort and took up their 
residence near the villages of Kot, and their descendants have 
remained in possession ever since. As already mentioned, their 
lands are very minutely subdivided, and there are no wealthy 
individuals in the brotherhood; the chief being Shaukat Ali, the 
son of Ahmad Bakhsh, Khan Bahadur, at one time an honorary 
magistrate. The family of Habib-ullah Khan, represented by 
Najib-ullah and Najaf-ullah, was ruined by the famine of 1897, 
their share in Kot and the neighbouring villages having been 
mortgaged by the Court of ‘\^'ards of the Central Provinces, 
which is managing their property in Jubbulpore. 

There are two important families of Pathans in Fatehpur, 
represented by Abdul Qiiddus Khan and Ghulam Mustafa Khan. 
The former claims descent from a tribe of Ghurgashti Pathans 
known by the name of Panni, after whom one mxhkalla of Fateh¬ 
pur is called; while another is known as Shah Muhammadpur 
from the founder, Shah Muhammad Khan; in the latter the ruins 
of the haradari and the Panni Bagh are still to be seen. Kamal- 
pur, a suburb of the town, is supposed to be called after Kamal 
Khan of this family. Several of the Pannis held high honours, 
it is said; under the Mughal emperors and one, named 
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Abd-nr-Rahman Khan was in possession of a valuable jagir at 
Kbalispiir in Lucknow. Nawab Muhammad Sher Khan lived in 
Fatehpur, his residence or havdi being a vast, but ruined, mansion. 
His grandson, Khudadad- Khan, had three sons, of whom the 
eldest is Abdul Quddus, a man of considerable public spirit, who 
owns property in the Fatehpur tahsil assessed at Es. 4,300. His 
mother was the sister of Ghulam Qadir Khan, the head of the 
other family of Pathans. The latter died in 1905 and was succeeded 
by his son, Ghulam Mustafa, who owns a considerable property 
in the Fatehpur tahsil, paying a land revenue of Es, 6,000. 

The chief Sheikh family is that said to have been founded 
by an emigrant from Persia in the army of Miran Shahid, who 
settled first at Hansi in the Punjab, and afterwards at Kara. 
One of his descendants was Sheikh Firoz, who had two sons, 
Bait-uHah, who founded BaituUahnagar in pargana Kara, and 
Fateh-uUah, a well-known physician and author of several works. 
Third in descent from the latter came Muhammad Yar, who 
inherited a large property through his mother and received the 
title of Chaudhri. His eldest son was Ahmad Yar, who received 
the title of Khan Bahadur in reward for seryices rendered during 
die mutiny. He was succeeded by his son, Basat Yar, who has 
made considerable additions to his share of the property and 
now holds land paying a revenue of Es. 20,000 in the Fatehpur 
Mid Ghazipur tahsils of this district and in Sirathu of Allahabad. 
Otter shares fell to the two surviving sons of Muhammad Yar, 
tte chief of whose descendants is Chaudhri Karim Yar, a wealthy 
mmmdar residing at Yohan in pargana Kutila. 

Another Sheikh family is that of Bilanda in pargana Haswa, 
whare it is said to have been settled since the reign of Anrang- 
zeb. Bilanda stands in the revenue mauta of Chak Birari, also 
Muazzamabad. The family still assumes the titles of 
and Boirndwt Khan, and the present head is Muhammad 
AW^^Bainnan, the son of Ahmad Bakhsh. He pays revenue 
to Es. 12,000, and his property is situated mainly in 
aD^ Fatttpur, while small portions are in Aya Sah, 
Jar and Hathgaon, 

^ ^ A l^ily of Kayasths resides at Fatehpur* 

earlir%‘f 0 #y traditional, and they are said to be 
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descended from one Eai Madho Das of Kalinjar. At a later 
period some of these Kayasths held high ofiSees in the provin^^e 
of Kara, but there is no historical corroboration of the story. 
According to one account, the family was originally of a Rajput 
stock and known by the name of Kali Dhal or the black shield, 
and became Kayasths on account of religious persecution, 
although the manner of the change is unknown. During the 
rule of the Nawab Wazirs of Oudh, one Eai Har Eai moved from 
Kara to Hathgaon, where he was murdered and his property was 
confiscated. Three generations later, Dodraj presented himself 
at the court of Lucknow, and showing his sanads from the 
Mughal emperors, obtained the post of Diwan under Nawab 
Zain-ul-abdin. He restored the family house at Hathgaon and 
purchased some land ; he was subsequently employed under the 
British Government in the early settlement of the district, and 
his son, Lala Bhawani Parshad, bought a large number of villages 
in Allahabad, Patehpur and Cawnpore, and held the post of 
tahsildar, then carrying with it a commission of ten per cent, of 
the collections. He also founded the bazar of Bindki, which 
was at first called Bhawaniganj. It was at Hathgaon that the 
family received the nick-name of Moti-Intwala, traditionally 
derived either from the thick bricks employed in building the 
house, in contrast to the thin native bricks then in general use, 
dr, as another story goes, from the bricks of gold amassed by the 
Kayasths; the tale going on to state that these were carried off 
by thieves on the Lala^s own elephants. Bhawani Parshad’s two 
sons, Har Sahai and Earn Sahai, held large estates and remained 
loyal through the mutiny, subsequently moving to Fatehpur, the 
present home of the family. They were persons of considerable 
influence, and in 1879 entertained Dost Muhammad Khan, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, on his return from Calcutta. Har Sahai 
had three sons, of whom Bijai Bahadur holds property in the 
Fatehpur and Ghazipur tahsils paying Rs.^ 3,600, while his son, 
Jai Chand Bahadur, has estates assessed at Rs. 3,389 in Ghazipur. 
Earn Sahai also had three sons, one of whom was succeeded by 
Parmeshwar Sahai, who pays Es. 6,997 in the Fatehpur and 
Khajuha tahsils, while another, Anand Sahai, had four sons 
whose estates are assessed at Es. 9,000 in tahsil Fatehpur. The 
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leading member of this branch is Lala Ishwar Sahai, one of the 
principal bankers in the district; one of his brothers is Lala Raj 
Chandra, a prominent pleader; and a secondj Dr. Ranjit Singh, 
is a medical practitioner in Allahabad. 

A different family of Kayasths resides at Kora and is now 
represented by Lala Iqbal Bahadur. One Manna Lai of Kora 
was converted to Muhammadanism at the hands of Asaf-ud- 
daula, who conferred on him the title of Kasir-ul-mulk and 
gave him the haradari and garden at Kora. He died childless, 
and his property passed to his Hindu brother, Munna Lai, the 
ancestor of the present owner. His grandson, Lai Bahadur, 
distinguished by his loyalty duiing the mutiny and received the 
title of Eao from the British Government, although this had 
already been adopted by his predecessors. 

Of the remaining families of the district, those of the 
Kalwars are the most wealthy, including the two largest zamirir 
donrs in the district. They are both descended from Pancham 
Lai, who left two sons, Kand Earn and Tilok Chand. The former 
was succeeded by Thakur Parshad, who died in 1894, when his 
property passed to his son, Kishori Saran of Patehpur, who pays 
revenue amounting to Es. 26,000 in the Patehpur and Ghazipur 
tahsils. The grandson of Tilok Chand was Eadha Krishn Saran, 
who died in 1901; his elder son is Lala Har Piria Saran of 
Sheorajpur, who has a large estate in Khaga and Khajuha 
assessed at Rs. 34,000. 

Mention may also be made of a few other landed proprie¬ 
tors, of whom the most important are the Brahmans of Muazzam- 
abad near Jamrawan, the Rajputs of Gamhri and Bahua, the 
Kurmis of Dhata, the Eustogi Banias and Elattris of Patehpur, 
Kunwar Gur Parshad of Saton, Muhammad Wali Khan of 
Bihta, Nawab Bu Ali of Khaga, and Kashi Parshad of Basphara 
in tl^ Khajuha tahsil. 

Eie cultivating tenures prevalent in this district are identi¬ 
cal wife feose found throughout the province of Agra and call 
for no detailed description. At the present time, as much as 60-7 
per omt. of the cultivated area is held by tenants with right of 
o<K5upancy, 24*2 per by tenants-at-will, 14*7 per cent, is 
fifed by fee propriefoia ttoselves either sir or MikdhmU^ 
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and the small remaining area is either rent-free or held at 
nominal rates. The proportion in the possession of occupancy 
tenants has slightly decreased since the last settlement, when they 
cultivated 63*9 per cent, of the land, hut on the whole they have 
lost very little ground, as one-third of the present area represents 
lands in which rights have been acquired during the currency of 
the assessment. The smallest decrease has taken place in the 
Khaga tahsil. The lands in which occupancy rights have been 
extinguished are now either cultivated by the proprietors or else 
by tenants-at-will, the proportion in both cases showing a con¬ 
siderable increase. This extinction of occupancy rights, so far 
as it has occurred, is due to the action of the tenants themselves, 
many of whom left the district during the famine, rather than to 
any measures taken by the landholders. It has been calculated 
that the average holding contains 2*59 acres, but without a special 
inquiry it would be difSciilt to determine the accuracy of this 
estimate, owing to the fact that frequently one tenant is in 
possession of lands situate in different estates or villages. The 
figure does not include barren land, and as far as possible soils 
capable of producing rahi and hhariforo])B are allotted in equal 
proportions to each tenant. At the last settlenlent it was 
estimated that the occupancy tenants held on an average four 
acres, and tenants-at-will 2-7 acres apiece, so that it appears that 
there has been a considerable subdivision of the land in the 
intervening period. 

The chief cultivating classes have been noted above under 
their separate castes, but for convenience a brief recapitulation 
may here be made. Kajputs occupy the first place with 20 per 
cent, of the cultivated area, and are closely followed by Brah¬ 
mans with 18 per cent.' Then come Kurmis with 11, Ahirs with 
9*3, Musalmans and Lodhs with 8*2 per cent, each, and Kachhis 
and Muraos with 3*5 per cent, between them. Others with less 
than five per cent, are Kewats, Chamars, Kayasths and Gadariyas. 
The Eurmis are the best general cultivators and in all parganas 
except Haswa, Ghazipur, Muttaur, Kutila and Hathgaon, they 
are second only to Brahmans and Eajputs. Next in agricultural 
skill come the Lodhs, while the Muraos and Kachhis are special¬ 
ists ill their own branches. These four castes comprise the gOQ(l 
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cultivators and together amount to lo'S per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion—a low proportion as compared with the better developed 
districts of Oudh; their influence in a pargana is always marked 
and is shown at once by the statistics of cultivation and popula¬ 
tion, Few of the remaining castes include really good culti¬ 
vators, and many, such as the Eajputs and Brahmans, are 
hampered by their social position and on that account are less 
efficient husbandmen. The same question of caste affects rents 
also, as the tenants of the more capable cultivating classes pay 
higher rents; but at the same time the difference between the rents 
exacted from high and low caste cultivators is not so great in 
this district as in many parts of the provinces. As a rule, 
Brahmans and Rajputs pay rents differing but little from those 
paid by the miscellaneous castes, where they cultivate among 
other tenants, and do not preponderate in numbers. On the other 
band, where they are ex-proprietors or descendants of pro¬ 
prietors, they hold at light rates—a state of things due, not to their 
position as members of the superior class, hut to the recognition 
of the fact that they or their ancestors were once something more 
than tenants. The really important factor that enters into the 
fixing of the rate of rents on land held by a member of any 
pairricular caste is the ability or non-ability of the tenant to 
make lbemo#^ol Ms land. Thus Kurmis, Kachhis, Muraos and 
Ijodh® pay *e highest rates because they are the best farmers, 
wMle AHrs, who do not take particularly high rank on account 
of thar caste, pay lower rents because they are not so industri¬ 
ous. To this extent only does the element of caste affect the 
quesrion, that the more careful and hardworking classes are also 
mildest and most tractable, and would submit to a high rate 
of rmit that would not approve itself to the more turbulent Brah- 
Rajputs and Musalmans, 

are rardy paid except in cash. There are a few 
^lis,ou file borders of the produce of which is so preca- 
ri# 0 » fimi no t^ant is willing to take them up on a cash rent, 
m& care eonaequeiitly given on a grain rent, the produce 
1b^^4ifidei l^ween tite zemindar and tenant. The kanhut 
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in pargana Kutia Gnnir. With this exception^ the ordinary 
system o£ cash rents prevails^ save when occasionally the mmin- 
dar exacts a fee or additional rent for certain crops, such as 
sugarcane, Eents are as a rule paid and computed as lump 
sums, and there is rarely any distribution of rents for the different 
fields of a holding. At the time of the settlement of 1840 the 
general rent-rate over the district was Rs. 3-6-3 per acre, but 
this included land paying nominal rents such as sir and hhud^- 
kashij and thus does not represent the real cash rates. At the 
time of the last settlement the latter averaged Rs. 4-6-11, and in 
1904 it stood at Rs. 4-10-5, showing an increase of 4*9 per centi 
The rates, which are low as compared with high rents prevailing 
in some of the prosperous Oudh districts, have not risen to a 
corresponding extent with prices, which have increased on an 
average by 18 per cent, in the interval. An analysis of the 
figures for the last 11 years shows the effect of the agriculture 
depression between 1895 and 1901 in retarding the normal 
expansion of the rent-roll. The jamabandi, in fact, showed a 
decrease in most villages, and in the worst parganas much land 
was thrown out of cultivation; the result being most noticeable 
in the case of Aya Sah, and to a less extent in the rest of the 
Jumna tract, where many of the occupancy tenants absconded 
during the famine. Since 1901 there has been a considerable rise 
in rents, commensurate with the extension of cultivation and the 
return of prosperity, but the effect of the canal is so far not very 
remarkable. On the whole, there has been a net increase in the 
rent-roll of 10*63 per cent, since the settlement, as compared 
with a rise of six per cent, in the cultivated area, excluding 
the fallow land in the possession of tenants. The highest rates 
are found in the parganas of Kutia Gunir and Bindki, where 
they averaged Rs. 5-4-10 and Rs. 5-3-8 respectively. Four other 
parganas, Fatehpur, Haswa, Kutila and Hathgaon, show rates 
exceeding Rs. 5, while in the south the average is lower, Ghazipur 
coming last with Rs. 3-9-5, while next to this are Muttaur with 
Rs. 4-0-10, and Ekdala with Rs. 4-2-7. The variations in rent 
paid for different classes of land are illustrated by the assumed 
rates of the last settlement, though these were admittedly typical 
of rents paid by industrious tenants and therefore above 
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the average^ although as an offset to this the subsequent rise must 
be taken into account. They range from Es. 12-8-0 for the best 
irrigated home lands to Es. 2-2-0 for the worst ranhar or refuse 
soil near the Jumna, The most usual rates for ordinary wet 
lands were between Es. 6 and Es. 6 per acre, and for non- 
irrigated soil no more than Es, 3-8-0. The black soils along the 
Jumna varied from Es. 3 to Es. 4 as a general rule. There is 
but little difference between the rentals of occupancy and other 
tenants, the chief factors being the class of the cultivator and the 
natural advantages of the holding. The latter are greatest in 
the case of land near the larger towns, on which garden crops 
are grown by Muraos and Kachhis, who pay from Es. 6 to 
Es. 12 per acre. Such land is very carefully tilled and heavily 
manured, frequently producing as many as three crops in the 
year; the rate, too, is higher than elsewhere on account of the 
proximity of the market. The recorded rents may be taken as 
generally reliable,—^an opinion which was held by the settlement 
officer, although he took less account of the recorded figures 
Uian is the custom at the present time. He found indeed that 
instead of concealment there was a general anxiety to have the full 
amount recorded, and that frequently the mistakes, where they 
occurred, were in the other direction. Several landholders had 
induced the pat^ris to keep on their rental fields which had 
long ago been abandoned by occupancy tenants, so that it some- 
&nes happened that the attested jamabandi was less than that 
claimed by the landlord, who was more eager to have fields which 
had been thrown out of cultivation shown as rent-paying than to 
impress the settlement officer with the deteriorated condition of 
the villages. In districts assessed after the present more lenient 
methods the mmindar can afford to put up with the loss of the 
imreoorded rent of the tenant, should the latter default, in view 
the increments received from the other more submissive culti¬ 
vators, and when necessary to correct the recalcitrant tenants, he 
can take steps to bribe the patwari to obliterate the tenancy 
in &vgi^ papers, or oust the tenant by more direct and forcible 
smmm. But where the landholder has some difficulty in 
gstteg the land tilled at the high rental necessary to pay the 
Govemsmt dues as well as his own profit, the positions 
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reversed. Thus the district is one of independent tenants and 
indebted zaifiiindars, and on the whole the recorded rentals 
are fairly accurate. Little recourse is made to the courts for 
enhancements, which are as a rule effected by private arrange¬ 
ment. Eents are paid in most cases in equal instalments after 
the rabi and khar if harvests, but in the rice villages it is custom¬ 
ary to collect ten annas in the kharif and the remaining six 
annas in the rabi. 

The general condition of the people is fully illustrated by 
the statistics given in the preceding pages. In the days when 
Fatehpur formed part of the kingdom of Oudh the prevailing 
state of things was no better than in the tract to the north of 
the Ganges, and probably a good deal worse, as the district was 
exposed to the attacks of Marathas and other marauders from 
the south, and at the same time possessed inferior natural 
capabilities. The cession was, nominally at any rate, made in 
payment of the expenses of the Oudh contingent, and therefore 
the government of the time was not likely to have understated 
the income, as will be shown in the following chapter. With 
the introduction of British rule the rigid method of collection 
made the early assessment unworkable, and though reductions were 
constantly effected, the Jumna and western parganas were always 
assessed at a higher rate, though more precarious than the north¬ 
eastern and northern tracts. The result was that rents at an 
early date attained a high level, while the people, as has been 
already shown, did not benefit by the rise in prices to the same 
extent as elsewhere. The natural consequence is to be seen in a 
comparatively low standard of comfort, and at the last settle¬ 
ment the assessing officer was struck by the poverty of the people 
in Fatehpur as compared with the districts of the western Doab, 
such as Aligarh, in which superior houses, cattle, food and 
clothing were to be seen. He was of the opinion that three- 
fourths of the tenants were in debt, the most prosperous being 
Muraos, Brahmans, Ahirs and Kurmis. Since that time there 
has been a considerable improvement, as is shown by the spread 
of cultivation and other indications, such as the expansion of 
the excise revenue. Progress was checked by the run of bad 
leasons between 1891 mi 1898, but the recovery has been 
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complete. The famine of 1897 undoubtedly increased the 
indebtedness, but the most embarrassed of the cultivators migrated 
to Cawnpore and other more favoured districts, and thus avoided 
payment; while since that time the rainfall has been generally 
sufficient and the introduction of canal irrigation has provided 
additional security to an extent hitherto unknown. It is believed 
now that few of the industrious classes, such as the Kurmis, 
Muraos andLodhs, are in debt; most of the others are financed 
by the villege money-lender, but are more independent than 
formerly. The rise of prices has affected rents but slightly, and 
the tenant has been the greatest gainer thereby. On the other 
hand, the physique of the people leaves much to be desired, as 
there is no doubt that the majority of the inhabitants are saturated 
with fever, for which the only remedy appears to be an extension 
of the drainage system. This prevalence of fever is by no means 
peculiar to Fatehpur, but the high mortality resulting from this 
cause is strikingly illustrated by the fact that the population 
has remained practically stationary for the last 50 years. The con¬ 
dition of the zamiifhdars is still unsatisfactory, but has probably 
improved since the settlement, as they have undoubtedly benefited 
by tiie lowering of the revenue demand. Few of them, however, 
unless they are able to add to their income by banking, are well 
off, and a great many are heavily embarrassed. As has been 
mentioned above, the dependence of the landholder on his 
tenantry is quite a characteristic feature of the district. The 
genial state of the people in the towns is little above that in 
the country. There are no industries of importance, and the 
inhabitants of the towns, which for the most part resemble over¬ 
grown agricultural villages, are practically dependent on culti¬ 
vation. Further proof of this is to be seen in the decline of most 
of tiie towns, which, in the absence of manufacturing enterprises, 
fc an almost inevitable result of the prolonged period of peace 
has renamed unbroken, but for a brief interruption, since 
adv^ of British rule. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Administeation and Revenue. 


The district of Fatehpur is in the charge of a collector and 
mf^istrate, who is tinder the control of the Commissioner of 
Allahabad. The sanctioned magisterial staff, in addition to the 
district officer, consists of three full-powered deputy collectors, 
and one with third class powers in criminal jurisdiction and 
those of the second class in revenue work. Whenever possible, 
the latter acts as treasury officer, while the criminal and revenue 
administration is divided into three fairly equal charges, one 
combining the Fatehpur and Ghazipur tahsils, Khaga and Khajuha 
forming separate subdivisions—a system which frequently has 
to be modified according to the qualifications of the treasury 
officer and other circumstances. There are four tahsildars, and 
at the present time only one honorary magistrate, the Raja of 
Asothar, who exercises powers of the third class within the limits 
of the Thariaon and Asothar police circles. Up to 1895 there 
was a bench of honorary magistrates for the municipality of 
Fatehpur, but this was then abolished owing to the lack of 
suitable members. Criminal sessions are held in the last month 
of each quarter by the judge of Banda who comes to Fatehpur 
as joint sessions judge. In the matter of civil jurisdiction 
the district forms part of the charge of the judge of Cawnpore, 
who is also sessions judge for this district, though he usually does 
only the criminal appellate work. The only civil court located 
in this district is that of the munsif of Fatehpur, whose jurisdic¬ 
tion extends to all cases not exceeding Rs. 1,000 in value, while 
suits involving larger sums are heard by the subordinate judge 
of Cawnpore. There are at the present time no honorary 
munsifs. 

In 1801 the middle Doab was ceded by the Nawab Wazir 
of Oudh to the Company, and the parganas included in the sarkar 
of Kora, forming the present Khajuha tahsil, were at first a 
portion of the Cawnpore district, while the remainder constit\ited 
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part of Allahabad. This arrangement gave rise to great diffi- 
cnlties, owing to the excessive distance of many localities from 
the district headquarters, and the outlying parganas of both 
Cawnpore and Allahabad were consequently placed in the charge 
of a joint m^strate under an order of Council, dated the 8th 
of August 1814. He was stationed at Bhitaura, a small village 
on the Ganges eight miles north of Fatehpnr, the spot being 
selected apparently on account of its great natural beauty and 
healthy climate, and also doubtless because of its position on the 
river, which then formed the chief means of communication. 
TTis chargeinduded the police circles of Kara, Hathgaon, Fatehpur, 
Haswa, Ghampur, Kishanpur, BindH, Khajuha, Kora Jahanabad 
and Auiauli. In 1826 this subdivision was converted into a 
separate district of Fatehpur. The area has remained unchanged, 
save for the transfer to Allahabad of the police circle of Kara in 
November 1840. 

At the cession all the present parganas were in existence, but 
Kutia and Gunir remained separate till 1840, when they were 
amalgamated in order to rectify the inconvenience caused by 
tiimr straggling and interlaced borders. Originally there were 
six tahsils, comprising Fatehpur and Ghazipur, which have 
remained unaltered; Kora and Kalyanpur, amalgamated in 1895; 

Khaga and Khakreru, which were united into a single area 
in 1894. Until 1851 the headquarters of the Kalyanpur tahdl 
were at Bindki, but in that year they were moved to the small 
Tillies of Kalyanpur on the grand trunk road, and in 1852 a 
change was made for similar purposes of convenience from 
Hathgaon to Khaga. It was felt that the tahsildars were 
required to be on the road in order to facilitate the passage o| 
travellers and troops, wd on this account {dso police-stations 
were established on no fewer ikan six places along Ike same route. 
Ute last bimnge that occurred was in 1895, when Kalyanpur and 
Kora were united, and the headquarters of the single area were 
esiahfidted at Khajuh^ where the old Mughal sarai afforded an 
eoononneal expedient in the way of accommodation. It has 
teoes% been proposed to make a further move to Bindki. Under 
the presait arrangement the Fatehpur tshsil consists of the par* 
ganasof Haswa and Fatehpur; tidiinl Khajdha comprises Bindki, 
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Kutia Gnnir, Kora and Tappa Jar; tahsil Ghazipur contains 
the parganas of Ghazipur^ Aya Sah and Muttaur; and tahsil Khaga 
those of Hathgaon, Kutila, Ekdala and Dhata. 

Though the constitution of the district of Fatehpur dates 
only from 1826, it is no difficult matter to follow the fiscal 
history of the tract from the introduction of British rule. The 
nominal assessment of the various parganas now included in the 
district amounted at the time of cession to Es. 14,44,484. Up to 
1801 Almas Ali Khan had been the local governor for several 
years, and had made over the five parganas of Fatehpur, Haswa, 
Ghazipur, Muttaur and Aya Sah to his adopted son, Husain 
Bakhsh, while the rest of the district was farmed to Zain-ul-abdin 
Khan. The governor, though a man of great ability, was little 
more than a revenue farmer himself, and held in addition several 
districts in Oudh. For many years the Oudh government had 
been hard pressed to pay up the amounts due to the Company, 
and as, in addition to this, it was necessary to raise enough 
to satisfy the numerous farmers and sub-farmers and their 
creatures, the revenue demand was naturally screwed up to the 
highest possible pitch. This state of things was common to 
the whole province of Oudh, but Fatehpur suffered more than 
other parts owing to the absence of any samindar strong 
enough to resist the authority of government, with the possible 
exception of the Eaja of Asothar, Thus it came about that the 
district was far too highly assessed before the cession, and the 
natural result followed of numerous villages being wrested on 
one pretext or another -from their old occupants and taken 
possession of by the Diwans and other dependents of the local 
officials, chiefly Musalmans and Kayasths, some of whose 
descendants are landholders at the present day. When the Com¬ 
pany took over charge, this fact was either not recognised or else 
was deliberately ignored. In accordance with the usual custom 
then prevailing, the whole tract was made over in farm to Nawab 
Baqar Ali Elan and the nominal revenue was retained for three 
years.* The Nawab was officially recognised as tahsildar and 
received ten per cent, of the collections. This man was a past 
master in the art of extortion, and was attended by a crew 
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of hangers-on whose rapacity equalled, if it did not exceed, his 
own. This state of things, combined with the fact that the 
revenue was more rigorously collected than was the case under 
native rule, rendered it impossible to work the district with an 
assessment higher than any that has since been imposed. 

Consequently in 1804 a fresh settlement was made and 
considerable reductions took place, the total demand being 
Es. 12,59,102, the figure for each pargana and tahsil being shown 
in the appendix.* It was originally sanctioned for a period of 
three years, but for some reason or other was extended till 1809, 
when the farm of Baqar Ali Khan ceased. A third settlement 
was made with the village proprietors themselves, again for a 
period of three years, and the revenue was raised to Rs. 12,92,354. 
In 1812 a farther enhancement was taken, the total demand 
being Es. 13,62,736, and this settlement, intended to last only 
four years, remained in force till 1840, when the first regular 
settlement under the operations of Regulation IX of 1833 was 
carried out. An attempt had in the meantime been made to 
effect a settlement under Regulation VII of 1822, but the pro¬ 
cedure then laid down was so elaborate and complicated that the 
effort was abandoned; only three estates in the district were 
settled, and the proceedings occupied 551 days. 

These early settlements were all of a summary description, 
and were based on information which was most insufficient for 
the purpose, without any accurate measurement of area, classifi¬ 
cation of soils, records-of-rights and liabilities of shareholders, or, 
in fact, any data from which the produce of the land could even 
approximately be determined, the natural result of so radically 
faulty and imperfect a method being that the injury done to the 
inter^t of the zaminda/r$ was incalculable. The evil effects of the 
system were greatly increased by the abuses of the farmers. 
Villages were constantly sold for arrears; mortgages were fre¬ 
quently foreclosed when no right of foreclosure existed; fraudu¬ 
lent sales were effected, and settlements were concluded with par¬ 
ties who had no rights whatever in the villages. To the present 
day many a story is told of the tricks by which zarriindars were 
induced to, delay the demand of their revenue, the immediate 
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consequence of which was the sale of the village for arrears; 
and of the manner in which fraudulent sales were carried out. 
The extent of the mischief may be imagined from the fact that 
in eight years Nawab Eaqar Ali Khan and his family acquired 
no fewer than 182 estates, paying a revenue of Es. 2,66,287. So 
glaring had been the illegality of his proceedings and his 
oppression of the zamindars that they were included in 
the scope of the special commission appointed under Eegula- 
tions I of 1820 and I of 1823. No less than 207 suits 
for the reversal of sales by public auction, 92 cases for 
the reversal of private sales, nine oases to annul the fore¬ 
closure of mortgages and 253 cases to annul settlements that 
had been improperly made, were brought before the commission. 
This treatment of the matter was, there is much reason to 
fear, made too late to remedy the evil; and the fact that after such 
an interval of time 85 per cent, of the public sales and 30 per 
cent, of the private sales in the cases brought before it were 
reversed, and 33 per cent, of the settlements annulled, would 
seem to show that there must have been many an instance in 
which grievous wrong was done and no redress given. Still, for 
some time previous to the appointment of the commission, none 
of these illegal sales were allowed to take place, and, while the 
commission was actually sitting, many landholders, whose title 
to the estate then in their possession was the subject of inquiry 
naturally hesitated to pay in the revenue demanded from them 
so long as their title did not appear secure. If, therefore, it be 
remembered that in 1826, when the district was first formed, the 
outstanding balances was only Es. 1,01,347, and that during the 
remaining currency of the settlement only about one per cent, 
of the revenue had to be remitted, it would seem that the assess¬ 
ment would not have pressed hardly, had it been given a fair 
chance. Statistics prepared at the following settlement show the 
extent to which the various castes suffered. Eajputs lost 110 
villages, and Kurmis and Lodhs, who were comparatively easy 
victims, 31 and 26 villages respectively, while Musalmans remained 
stationary, owing to the wrongful acquisitions of the farmers, 
and Kayasths gained largely. Banias and Khattris, who did not 
own a village at cession, had by 1840 acquired no fewer than 86. 
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Before the next settlement began, the district was visited 
by the famine of 1837. Both m>mindars and cultivators were in 
a depressed state, when Mr. D. T. Timins commenced the work 
of assessment in September 1838. The first measures were the 
demarcation of boundaries, the professional survey and the 
preparation of the village papers, which were found to be system¬ 
atically falsified, necessitating a rigorous examination by the 
settlement ofiicer. The whole of the inspection and assessment 
was completed in the cold weather of 1839-40, and in five months 
1,600 square miles were polished off. The method employed by 
Mr. Timins was to visit as many estates as possible, with a skele¬ 
ton map of the parganas, with the names and boundaries of each 
village shown thereon. On this he made entries recording the 
result of his personal observations and of inquiries made from 
the peasantry themselves, as to the class of soil, extent of irrigation, 
character of the crops and general characteristics. He also had 
prepared under the superintendence of the tahsildarj a statement 
showing the former demand, the area, quality of the soil, irrigation 
and the like, of each village, and on this he relied much for testing 
the work of his subordinates. It will thus be seen that the pro¬ 
ceedings taken at the fifth settlement differed greatly from the 
exhaustive enquiries which have formed the basis of assessment in 
each case in which districts have been subsequently resettled. The 
dnef drfe<^ in this system was failure to discriminate and record 
the natural varieties of soil, no attempt being made to distinguish 
those along the Jumna from the loam soils proper to the Doab. 
The financial result of the settlement was an enhancement of 
Es. 89,011 or 6*5 per cent.* Mr. Timins noticed that the revenue 
rates were higher than in Allahabad, but states that this had 
always been the case, and that the small size of the Fatehpur 
higha had always tended to keep up the rent-rate and conse¬ 
quently therevenue incidence jand he noticed that in the threedis- 
hricls of Allahabad, Fatehpur and Cawnpore the assessment always 
in^eased gradudly in amount in a line drawn from east to west. 
He ©<msid^ed, on the whole, that his assessment was popular, 
mid of tfie opinion that in the eastern parganas, where the 
increase was greatest, the pressnre of the revenue was lighter 
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than in the western half, where there had been little or no 
increase. 

In the latter view he was justified by the result, but his 
hopes regarding the popularity of the settlement were not ful¬ 
filled. The Board of Eevenue submitted it to Government for 
sanction; but the Lieutenant-Governor, noticing that there had 
been far more petitions against the assessment than from any 
other district, refused to confirm it without further investigation. 
Great difBiculty was experienced in realizing the Government 
demand; in 16 estates the zamindara refused to engage, 29 were 
sold for arrears, 46 were farmed, and 88 were transferred by sale, 
while from 1841 to 1844 revenue to the amount of Rs. 6,239 had 
to be remitted. Consequently in 1843 Mr. John Thornton was 
deputed to revise the settlement. He came to the conclusion that 
operations had been unduly hurried, and that the information 
collected was insufficient. The general unpopularity of the 
assessment was ascribed to several causes. Among these was 
the comparative lightness of the revenue demand in Allahabad 
and the recent reductions made in Bundelkhand: the partial 
failure for several years of the rice crop, the staple product of 
the district; the general decline, as illustrated by the decrease of 
productive power, the impoverishment and migration of tenants, 
and the losses of the zamindars ; and the high ratio borne by the 
revenue to the resources of the district, resultixig in a rate of 
Es. 2-12-9 per acre, which was exceeded in no other district of 
the provinces. Added to this, he discovered numerous errors in 
measurement, regarding both the irrigated and assessable area, and 
he further observed that inferior land, ordinarily sown in the 
kharif harvest with chari, or juar grown for fodder only, and by 
custom held rent-free, had been included in the cultivated area, 
so that the revenue seemed lighter than was really the case. 
Mr. Thornton, however, made no serious attempt to remedy these 
errors, or even to combine a reduction with redistribution. He 
simply reduced the revenue in villages where it had pressed 
with exceptional severity, and the total decrease amounted only 
to Es. 23,989, or less than 1*7 per cent, of the revenue. Subject 
to this modification, the original proposals were accepted, and 
the settlement confirmed for 30 years from 1840* 
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The settlement took place when the district was in a depressed 
condition, owing to the famine already mentioned. This was 
followed by a period of low prices which continued up to the 
mutiny and led to a fall in the value of land and a difficulty in 
realizing the Government demand. Numerous private transfers 
were effected at very low rates, but after the mutiny prices rose 
and the agricultural classes regained their prosperity to a certain 
extent; farms and sales for arrears ceased, and land regained its 
value. During the period of settlement, sales by order of court 
were almost wholly confined to the Jumna parganas and amounted 
to 64,261 acres, or 5*4 per cent, of the total area, the price 
realized being only Es. 66,185. The extent of the area farmed 
for arrears, also mainly in the Jumna parganas, was 94,099 acres 
or 9*3 per cent, of the district; while the area transferred by 
private and public means combined amounted to 467,555 acres or 
46-3 per cent., while, if repeated transfers of the same land be 
counted, no less than 72*3 per cent, of the whole area was alienated. 
The parganas in which the revenue pressed most hardly and in which 
the value of land fell to the lowest point were Ghazipur, Muttaur, 
Tappa Jar and Kutia Guuir, while those which suffered least 
were Dhata, Kutila and Hathgaon. In addition to the figures 
given above, there were frequently mortgages, and in almost all 
cases the land passed into the possession of the mortgagee, the 
transaction resembling rather a conditional sale than a mortgage 
in the English sense. 

In 1868, after a series of favourable seasons, in which the 
revenue demand was collected with comparative ease, the district 
w^ visited by a drought, which in places threatened to become 
a famine. The failure of the crops and the loss of cattle com¬ 
bined to throw the district back into the state in which it had been 
before ihe commencement of the prosperous seasons. The old 
proprietors suffered severely, and the moneylenders, realizing the 
that the value of land would be greatly enhanced at the 
cmning settlement, endeavoured by every means in their power 
to compel tiybt debtors to part with their landed property. 
During years transfers were again numerous, but Gov- 
interfered to save some of the old families from ruin. 
Thus the property of the Raja of Asothar and the estates of the 
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Mtisalman Gautams of Garhi Jar were placed under the Court 
of Wards, and when at the close of 1870 Mr. A. B. Patterson 
was appointed settlement officer, he recommended that in addition 
to direct management a summary reduction of revenue should 
be granted when necessary. The latter course was sanctioned 
in the case of 59 estates, and revenue was remitted to the extent 
of Es. 13,517. These measures proved most beneficial and 
averted disaster from many of the old Eajput communities. 
Events proved that the fifth settlement was both severe and 
unequal, and that to these two most serious defects the depres¬ 
sed condition of the district was mainly to be attributed. 
Consequently it was realized that in the coming assessment a 
substantial reduction was inevitable, and also that such reduction 
must necessarily vary in extent in the different trajts. 

Operations commenced in December, 1870, and were con¬ 
ducted to their completion by Mr. Patterson. As before, the 
first work was that of the survey, which lasted till the beginning 
of 1874. This consisted of a plane-table field-to-field survey 
conducted by professional amins under an assistant settlement 
officer. Great attention was paid to the testing of the work, 
more especially while it was still in progress, and before the 
completion of the map. At the same time the village papers 
and statistics were prepared. For the purpose of the assessment 
itself the system adopted for the assumption of rent-rates was 
that originated by Mr. C. A. Elliott in Farrukhabad. The 
cardinal principle of this system is that similar soils in different 
villages should be classed under one head, the tracts containing 
the various soils being marked off on the map, while notes were 
taken of the character of each circle and the rates elicited at the 
inspection. In this district the task was somewhat arduous, 
owing to the great number of the natural soil divisions, while the 
rice cultivation provided an additional set of conditions. This 
inspection was performed by Mr. Patterson himself, who, after 
marking off the circles, analysed each by separating the sir and 
rent-free lands and taking as his guide the rents for individual 
fields, where such were obtainable; as, however, most of the 
district is held in lump rents, he endeavoured to ascertain hold¬ 
ings which consisted wholly or mainly of one class of soil. In 
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other cSfSes of lump rents he analysed the leases aud^ by the 
application of the conventional rates elicited at inspection, traced 
the admitted rates, which, when applied to the various soils, made 
up the rents of mixed holdings. In this manner he gradually 
formed average rent-rates, though the process was hampered by 
the unsatisfactory condition of the village papers, since it often 
occurred that though the landlords and tenants admitted the 
correctness of the total recorded rents of holdings, they refused to 
do so in the ease of the field distribution. In practice such an 
error is of little moment, as a zamindar would never allow a 
tenant, for instance, to retain his gauhan and throw up his 
outlying area, but it created a great difficulty in the way of 
ascertmning the average rate for each class of soil. It has been 
already stated in the preceding chapter that the rent-rolls were 
on the whole reliable and that deliberate falsification of the 
records was almost unknown, but there were strong reasons why 
the settlement officer should not accept existing rents as the basis of 
his assessment. In the first place, they were most unequal in the 
diflperent parts of the district, pargana Tappa Jar being distin¬ 
guished for rack-renting, while the rates in Patehpur, Bindki and 
Haswa were both high m compared with those prevailing in other 
districts, and very unequal in comparison with each other. This 
was the natural consequence of a severe and ill-distributed 
revenue demand, and as long ago as 1843 Mr. Thornton had 
axpre^ed the opinion tibat the rates of rents depended more on 
the relations between landlord and tenant than on the intrinsic 
value of the land. In this case, therefore, the settlement 
officer preferred to deduce the rates pdd by the great body of 
industrious tenants, whose rents had been disturbed by no 
accidental cause, to perpetuating the faults of the preceding 
assessment. 

Proceeding with these average rates, he obtained an assumed 
renM of Es. 26,(B,861, to which was added Es. 34,920 as siwai 
MGome. This represented an excess of 23*2 per cent, over the 
asi^ ieli^mined at the last settlement. The share taken as 
levmuewasEs. 13,07,297, or 49*5 per cent, of the assets, the 
lefiiiit bdng a decr^ of 7*2 per emit Eeductions were 
as win be seen from the table given 
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in the appendix; the extent varied in different parts.* The 
average demand per cultivated acre was Es, 2-7-4; ranging from 
Es, 2-14-6 in Bindki; to Es. 2 in Mnttaur. In the Doab dis¬ 
tricts of Allahabad; Cawnpore; Etawah; Aligarh; and Mainpuri, 
which were settled about the same time, rates varied from 
Es, 2-10-8 in Etawah to Es. 2-8-4 in Cawnpore; Es. 2-4-11 in 
Allahabad; Es 2-3-5 in Aligarh and Es. 2-1-9 in Mainpuri. 
Thus, despite a decrease in the assessment, the incidence was 
higher in Fatehpur than in any of these districts except Etawah 
and Cawnpore, which were protected to a great extent by canal 
irrigation—a benefit which at that time had not been extended to 
this tract. The necessity for the reduction is amply illustrated 
by a comparison with the state of things prevailing in the 
other districts. In Aligarh and Mainpuri the revenue was 
enhanced at the settlement by 16-6 per cent, and 14 per cent, 
respectively, yet the incidence of revenue per acre in each of these 
districts was less than in Fatehpur, where the revenue was decreased 
by 7*2 per cent., while at the same time there had been little increase 
of population or cultivation, and a scarcely more than nominal 
extension of irrigation. On the other hand, the introduction of 
the canal had increased the irrigated area in Mainpuri by 30 
per cent, and in Aligarh by 28 per cent.; and, further, prices had 
risen by 60 per cent, in the latter and 45 per cent, in the former, 
while in Fatehpur the increase was little more than 20 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the reduction, it was evident from the first 
that the assessment was high in relation to the productiveness of 
the soil, and it is clear that Mr. Patterson regarded a diminu¬ 
tion of the demand as necessary only because of the principle 
of taking half assets. For though he fully admitted the low 
standard of comfort to which the people had been reduced and 
the effects of over-assessment, he considered that a reduced 
revenue would benefit merely the landowner. He recognised 
the need of redistribution, together with such a reduction 
only as would secure an assessment at half assets. The 
former settlement was made, as was the case generally under 
Eolation IX of 1833, at two-thirds of the net income, or, to be 
exact in the case of this district, at 66*8 per cent. Mr. Patterson 
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held that the figures of the 1840 settlement ^*ere unreliable, and 
that actually the amount taken was nearer three-fourths than 
two4hirds, the result of this supposition being a rise of 40 per cent, 
in the assets. Sow this could be the case is not clear; the district 
was in 1840 in a more advanced state than those with which he 
compared it, owing to higher prices and better communications; 
while during the currency of the fifth settlement prices rose by 
no more than 20 or 25 per cent., and rents by 23 per cent.; 
cultivation extended to the amount of only two per cent, and 
irrigation five per cent. From these figures the adoption of a 
half-assets assessment necessarily involved a reduction of revenue, 
for otherwise rents should have risen by at least 33 per cent. As 
it was, the rent-rates deduced by Mr. Patterson were fully high, 
as compared with those obtained by more modern systems, and this 
will be evident from an examination of his statements on the 
subject.* Following the instructions given to settlement officers 
at that period, he looked rather to possibilities than to existing 
facts; and it was impossible to foretell that the prosperous period 
through which the district had lately passed would come so soon 
to an end, and that the anticipation of a rapid rise in rents 
would not be fulfilled. Further, the statistics of cultivation and 
irrigation confirm the view that the method adopted in drawing 
tibe line of demarcation between culturable and barren and 
between irrigable and dry lands was somewhat indefensible. The 
decrease in the barren area has been extremely small since settle¬ 
ment, while Mr. Patterson^s estimate of an irrigable area of 47*3 
per cent, has never been approached in practice; the highest 
figure reached, prior to the introduction of the canal, was 33*7 
per cent, in 1877, when the cultivated area was greatly curtailed. 
His irrigable area was 251,798 acres, and the largest amount on 
record was only 175,204 acres in 1891, so that the capabilities of 
the district were certainly not under-estimated. The fault was 
not his, however, but that of a system which prescribed different 
treatment for aU land which could be considered as within reach 
of water. The exaggeration was greatest in the highly assessed 
southern pai^anas—a fact which rendered the extension of the 
canai to tihat tract doubly fortunate. 


♦ Wlad pp. 13,17, % 38^ • 
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In practice the settlement has worked more satisfactorily 
than that which it superseded, and the collection of revenue has 
not been attended with much difficulty, if the famine period of 
1897 be excluded. Most district officers have expressed the 
opinion that in ordinary years the demand is realized with ease, 
but it must be remembered that on the whole the seasons since its 
introduction have been fair, the rainfall having exceeded the 
averages recorded during the previous periods, while of late years 
the precarious nature of the Jumna parganas has been largely 
counteracted by the canal. During the 30 years that have 
elapsed since the settlement, the transfers of land, judged by the 
revenue of the portions alienated, have amoxmted to 39 per cent, 
of the whole area, as compared with 72*3 per cent, during the 
currency of the assessment of 1840. The value of land so trans¬ 
ferred averaged Rs. 23 per acre in ordinary private transactions 
and Es. 15 in sales by order of court; this represents a consider¬ 
able increase, the former figures being Es. 10 and Es. 9-8-9 
respectively. The revenue is paid in four instalments, those for 
the Jsharif harvest being due on the 5th of December and the 1st 
of January and those for the rabi on the 1st of May and on the 
1st of June. The settlement was sanctioned originally for a 
period of 30 years, from the 1st of October, 1874, for pargana 
Patehpur; a year later for Haswa, Bindki, Kutia Gunir and 
Tappa Jar; from*the 1st of May, 1876, in Kora; from the 1st of 
October, 1876, intheGhazipur tahsil; and a year later for Khaga. 
In 1900 it was decided to extend the settlement for an additional 
term of ten years, so that attestation will begin in the ordinary 
course of events in October, 1912. This decision was made before 
the district had fully recovered from the effects of the depression 
occasioned by the famine of 1897 and the preceding bad seasons, 
and it was felt that time should be given to watch the results of 
canal irrigation and the progress of recovery, although the local 
officers were in favour of an immediate revision on the ground 
of the inequality of the current settlement. It is certain that had 
the settlement being undertaken in 1903, the net result would 
have been a reduction in revenue. 

The demand has been subjected to some modifications since 
it was originally sanctioned, as will be seen from the figures 
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given in the appendix.* The alterations have been due partly 
to remissions on account of land appropriated by Government 
and partly to variations in the revenue of the alluvial 
maltals, which are dealt with under the ordinary rules. These 
mahals are to be found along the Ganges and Jumna rivers. In 
the case of the former the fluvial action is more extensive and 
more fluctuating than in the riverain lands affected by the 
Jumna, the latter being of a higher fertility and greater perma¬ 
nence. The Ganges alluvial mahals number 34 in pargana 
Fatehpur and 30 in Eutia Gunir, last settled in 1903, and 17 in 
Bindki, 26 in Kutila, and 17 in Hathgaon, settled in 1904, in 
each case for a term of five years, and cover 5,819 acres with a 
revenue of Rs. 8,595. Those along the Jumna comprise 16 in 
Kora and 27 in Ekdala, settled in 1903, as well as 24 in Tappa 
Jar, 42 in Muttaur and five in Dhata, last brought under revision 
in the follo^ving year; the area being 5,124 acres with a revenue 
of Rs. 13,848. It should also be noted that many permanent 
mahals have fluvial areas, which are not included in these figures. 

In addition to the ordinary land revenue there are the cesses 
aggregating 14 per cent, of the demand. These include the ten 
percent, local rate, which received the sanction of law in 1871, 
when it took the place of various old dues, such as the school, road 
and district post cesses, and the four per cent, patwari rate dating 
from 1889. The famine cess of two per cent, first levied in 1879 
was withdrawn in 1905, and the patwari rate is to be abolished 
from 1906. The total amount thus realized in each pargana will 
be found in the appendix.* 

For the purposes of police administration the district is 
divided at the present time into 20 circles with an average area 
of 81*6 square miles. The arrangements in force at the time of 
the formation of the district have been already mentioned. In 
1840 these were revised, and the tract was divided into the 
nine circles of Fatehpur, Haswa, Hathgaon, Kishanpur, Ghazipur, 
Jahanabad, Amaoli, Khajuha and Sheorajpur. Owing to their 
irr^ular shape and varying size, a redistribution took place in 
1846, and the Hyarm and tahsil boundaries were made to coinoide, 
the number of circles being reduced to seven, with stations at the 
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first six plaoes above named and at Bindki; while there were out¬ 
posts at Khaga, Khajuha and Jafarganj, as well as seven small 
chaukis at various places. In 1850 the Bindki station was 
moved to Kalyanpur, and those of Hathgaon and Haswa to the 
grand trunk road. After the mutiny the number of stations was 
greatly increased, each outpost being made the centre of an 
independent charge, while others were added subsequently. 
The existing thanas are located at the four tahsil head¬ 
quarters, in the towns of Kishanpur, Bindki and Jahanabad; 
in the villages of Aung, Kalyanpur, Malwa and Thariaon, 
along the grand trunk road; and at Gaunti, Hathgaon, Khak- 
reru, Dhata, Asothar, Husainganj, Lalauli, Jafarganj and 
AmauU, all villages of comparatively large size, except Khakreru. 
Their situation was determined upon in accordance with the 
requirements of the past. For this reason no fewer than six are 
to be found on the grand trunk road, the chief line of traffic 
before the introduction of the railway, recalling the time when 
the police were liable to be indented upon by troops for supplies. 
No fewer than nine of the stations are of the third class, and 
three of the second, leaving only eight as first class thams, A 
new scheme of reallocation is under consideration, and according 
to this the area and status of all stations will be raised to the first 
class and two sub-inspectors will be appointed to each. Under 
the provisions of this scheme there will be but 12 thanas^ of 
which four mil be in the Khajuha tahsil, three in Fatehpur and 
Khaga, and two in Ghazipur. The stations to be abolished are 
Jafarganj, Aung, Malwa, Khajuha, Asothar, Gaunti, Dhata and 
Kishanpur. It is also proposed to locate the Amauli station at 
Chandpur, midway between Amauli and Jafarganj, that of 
Kalyanpur at Mauhar, and that of Thariaon at Haswa, in order 
to bring the two last within reach of the railway stations, as the 
importance of the grand trunk road is now limited from a police 
point of view to its connection with the railway. Another 
object to be attained is that of confining each circle within the 
limits of a single tahsil, as the present arrangement, whereby 
several circles extend into different subdivisions, has occasioned 
much administrative mconvenience. Seven of the existing 
stations are built of mud, including those at Hathgaon, Khaga 
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and LalauH, which are proposed to be retained, while many of 
the others are of a very inferior description. 

The police force of the district is under the charge of the 
superintendent of police, who is assisted by a reserve inspector 
and one circle inspector. The civil police force includes 26 
sub-inspectors, 34 head-constables and 233 men, distributed 
among the various stations or else held in reserve at Fatehpur. 
In addition to these, there is a body of armed police, comprising 
one sub-inspector, 16 head-constables, and 90 men. Municipal 
police, including 33 men of all grades, are maintained at Fateh¬ 
pur, and 40 town police at the places administered under Act 
XX of 1856. There are further 76 road police, patrolling the 
grand trunk, Banda and other roads, and 1,804 village chauki- 
dars. 

Statistics of criminal justice and cognizable crime for a 
number of years will be found in the appendix.* From these it 
will be seen that police work in Fatehpur differs in no way from 
that of other ordinary districts, save that on the whole it is very 
light. There is more crime than in Banda, but the people of 
Bundelkhand, as is well known, are more law-abiding than the 
inhabitants of the Doab and Oudh. The tables show that the 
most common crime is criminal trespass, while next; in order 
come theft and offepces against the public tranquillity. The last 
of these, is associated with the recovery of prosperity on the part 
of the ,people, and as a rule’ is nofe committed by professional 
criminals, but by the agricultural classes. Crimes requiring 
special skill, such as the counterfeiting of coin and forgery, are 
not frequent, and in this respect the district compares favourably 
with many other tracts. Murders and offences affecting life are 
not uncommon, but they often result from agrarian disputes, and 
violent crime, such as daooity and robbery, is decidedly rare, 
es^cially as regards daooity by armed and organized gangs. A 
few cases of cattle-theft have been detected in each year, but the 
offence is not prevalent. The presence of a large Pasi element in 

population, particularly in the Hathgaon pargana, accounts 
for,a great deal of petty crime, also for most of the excisecases 
m fiifi tract; the chavkidars are invariably members of this 
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caste, no one else being willing to serve, and they are the worst 
offenders in the matter o£ illie it distillation. Police work in Fateh- ^ 
pur, as well as other branches of the administration, has at all times 
suffered from the unpopularity of the district, due chiefly to its 
poverty and the absence of the amenities of social life. Most of 
the thanas have no residential quarters, and there are no important 
towns or places within easy reach. Few good officials will stay in 
the district if they can in any way manage to procure a transfer. 

Much has been done of late years towards improving matters in this 
respect by building bungalows and renovating the existing 
accommodation; but the lack of continuity of administration by 
superior officers tends to result in an indifferent subordinate staff, 
while the lightness of the work necessarily precludes the appoint¬ 
ment of the most energetic. This may to some extent be 
remedied by the proposed increase in the size of the police 
circles, since it has been found that the easy nature of the duty 
has tended to demoralization. 

In former days the district bore no better a reputation for Infauti- 
the crime of infanticide than other parts of the province of ^ 
Oudh. Various repressive measures have been undertaken from 
time to time by the British Government, and in 1872 the Infanti¬ 
cide Act (VIII of 1870) was introduced, its operations being 
confined to the most suspected villages. Ten years later only 
seven of these, with a total population of 3,769 persons, were 
still proclaimed, and the number was gradually diminished, till 
in 1897 the measure was withdrawn altogether from the district, 
and it may now be considered for all practical purposes free 
from the crime. 

The district jail is located at Fatehpur on the borders of the Jail, 
civil station. It was built in 1831 and is square in shape, 
instead of the more usual hexagonal or octagonal pattern. A 
separate lock-up for prisoners under trial was erected near the 
courts, but this no longer serves its original purpose, but is used 
as a patwari school. The jail is under the superintendence of 
the Civil Surgeon, and the chief manufactures carried on are 
those of cotton carpets and matting. Notwithstanding its 
situation, the health of the prisoners is fair, but before the drains 

of the civil station was completed, considerable damage was 
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done at times by floods. The jail has a small drain of its own, 
leading across a neck of high land to the east into a depression 
communicating with the city drainage cuts. 

The history of excise administration in Fatehpur differs in 
no way from that of the province of Agra generally, which need 
not here be repeated. The excise revenue was at first farmed, 
and this system was maintained till after the mutiny, when 
Government distilleries were gradually inferoduced, and the road 
paved for the establishment of the ordinary distillery system, 
which now prevails throughout the district. The only subse¬ 
quent modifications of any importance in Fatehpur have been 
the abolition of the local distillery in 1896, and the opening of 
a bonded warehouse in February, 1898. Since the enforcement 
of the dryage allowance rule, the latter institution has not proved 
a success, but it is expected that the wholesale vendors of spirit 
will be induced by the recent modifications to make more use of 
the warehouse. The supply of liquor is generally obtained from 
the distilleries of Cawnpore and Allahabad, and at times from 
Unao, Lucknow, and Kunda in the Partabgarh district. The 
great bulk of the spirit consumed is that distilled from mahm 
flowers and issued at 25 per cent, below proof. A detailed 
account of the excise revenue for each year since 1890-91 will be 
found in the appendix.* From this statement it will be observed 
lhat the receipts from country spirit have very largely increased 
during 1^ years, the rise being due partly to a greater consump¬ 
tion and partly to a higher rate of duty. The same table clearly 
illustrates the effects of bad seasons and of the recent return to 
prosperity. From 1891 to 1895 the average consumption was 
18,200 gallons annually, and for the next four years it dropped 
to about 11,250, reaching its lowest point in 1896-97 with 6,404 
gallons; while from 1900 to 1904 the average was no less than 
2^180 gallons. The chief consumers belong to the Pasi, Chamar, 
Kori and Kaparia castes. The last-mentioned people, a wan¬ 
dering elass, spend the rainy season at their homes in the 
Klukjuha talml—a fact which renders the shops at Bindki more 
valu^fe tlimi any others in the district. The practice of illicit 
difitilla&ion from is common, as has been already 
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mentioned; in the Hathgaon and Haswa parganaS; and during 
recent years a number of cases have been detected and success¬ 
fully prosecuted; the offenders being chiefly Pasis and Chamars. 
Licenses for the sale of spirit are sold annually by auction; the 
purchasers being generally of the Kalwar caste; and; with the 
exception of a few landholders, persons of no great substance. 

The number of country liquor shops varies from year to year, the 
highest figure being 162 in 1903-04. The two at Bindki fetch 
the largest prices, amounting on an average to Es. 1,300; while 
the five in Fatehpur itself are also of considerable value and 
bring in a combined yearly income of Es, 4,675. The annual 
values of the shops at Khaga, Hathgaon, Jahanabad, Husainganj 
and Gharipur are Es. 930, Es. 625, Es. 500, Es. 316 and Es. 300 
respectively. On the whole, the consumption of liquor in this 
district is considerably below the provincial average, as calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of population, and though higher than in the 
adjacent tracts of Bundelkhand, is very much less than in the 
Oudh districts to the north, and to a still greater extent than in 
Cawnpore and Allahabad, where the difference is mainly due to 
the presence of large cities. 

The fermented liquor obtained from the juice of palm trees Tan^ 
is seldom to be seen in this district. The variety known as sendhi 
and obtained from the hhajur palm is seldom, if ever, produced, 
while the number of tari or toddy palms is extremely limited. 
Consequently the income from this source, which is usually leased 
to a contraccor, is very small, amounting on an average to a con¬ 
siderably less than Es. 100 annually. In this respect Fatehpur 
resembles Bundelkhand and presents a great contrast to Allah¬ 
abad and Cawnpore, in each of which the revenue thus derived is 
comparatively large. There are only three tari shops in the 
district, chiefly patronized by low caste Musalmans. 

The use of hemp drugs, on the other hand, is common, and Hemp 
in this respect Fatehpur occupies a position well above the 
general average, resembling the eastern districts and Oudh 
rather than the western portions of the province. The drugs 
consumed are those known as charas and bhang, the former 
finding more favour with the lower classes and Hindu Faqirs, 
and the latter with Brahmans and Eajputs. Till within the last 
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few years the kind known as ganja was imported in large 
quantities, but since 1897 its use almost disappeared, while the 
amount of charas has rapidly increased. From 1893 to 1897 
the average consumption oiganja was 2,860 sers annually, and 
that of charas only 873 sers; but from 1898 to 1904 the figures 
were 66 and 1,630 sers respectively. The amount of hhang con¬ 
sumed is considerably larger, the total in 1904-05 being 12,350 
s&rs. The right to sell hemp drugs is leased to a contractor, the 
present system being that of auctioning the monopoly for a 
period of three years. The contract given in 1904 amounted to 
Rs. 75,600 annually. This represents an immense increase on 
the sums derived formerly from this source. From 1877 to 1882 
the average was little more than Es. 6,000 annually, while the 
figures from each year since 1890-91 will be seen in the 
appendix.* There are at present 71 shops licensed for the retail 
vend of drugs and managed by the farmer. 

The amount of opium consumed in this district is slightly 
above the provincial average, as estimated on the basis of popu¬ 
lation, and though largely exceeded in all parts of the Allahabad 
division except Banda, is very much higher than in the province 
of Oudh. In 1904 the excise receipts from opium were Rs. 187 per 
10,000 of the population, as compared with Rs. 483 in Cawnpore, 
Es. 250 in Allahabad, Es. 164 in Banda and only Rs. 49 in Rai 
Bareli. He quantity ponsumed varies little from year to year, 
though it is naturally less during a period of depression* Thera 
are 30 shops for the retail sale of opium, the licenses of which 
sate sold annually by public auction, the fees in 1904-05 amount¬ 
ing to Es. 2,738. The shops in Fatehpur and Bindki fetch the 
highest prices, while next comes that at Jahanabad. Since 
the abolition of the official vend of opium, the’ income has risen, 
but ike total has not yet reached the high figures attained 
between 1890 and 1895, the greatest amount ever recorded being 
37‘2 mannds, fetching 1^. 16,472, in 1892-93. As is usually the 
oa^, opium is chiefly consumed by Musalmans. 

F<n’ tiB purposes of registration the district is included in 
the charge of tiie judge of Cawnpore. There are four registration 
offices, oim at each of the ttdisils, ir£ the charge of departmental 
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sub-registrars. The average receipts from this source for the ten 
yearsendingin 1905 were Es. 3,927—a figure which is lower than 
that of the previous decade and approximating to that of 1881. 
The heaviest work is done at the Fatehpur office, where the 
average income has been Es. 1,328, while next to this comes 
Khaga with a corresponding figure of Es. 1,273. 

A table given in the appendix shows the income derived 
from stamps for each year since 1890-91.* The figures sufficiently 
explain themselves and call for little comment; the total is 
very much below the provincial average, and smaller figures are 
only to be found in the impoverished districts of Bundelkhand 
and in the Kumaun division, where a different set of conditions 
prevails. For the 15 years ending in 1905 the average total 
receipts were Es. 58,600, of which Es. 44,900 or over 76 per cent, 
were derived from the sale of judicial stamps. The average is 
very little higher than that of 1881, but of late years there has 
been a slight but distinct increase, which may without hesitation 
be assigned to the changes made in procedure by the Eent Act of 
1901, or to other results of this measure. 

Further statements given in the appendix show the annual 
receipts from income tax for the whole district since 1890-91 and 
for each tahsil since 1897-98. As in the case of stamps, the 
figures afford a sufficient indication of the comparative poverty 
of the people. In 1904-05 the total receipts were Es. 13,632—a 
lower figure than in any district except Banda and Hamirpur in 
Bundelkhand, and in the purely agricultural tracts of Sultanpur 
and Partabgarh in Oudh, which possess even fewer towns and 
a smaller commercial population than Fatehpur. The total is 
very much less than' that recorded in former years. This is 
partly due to a gradual decline resulting from improved methods 
of assessment and more careful inquiry, and also from a decrease 
in the volume of trade in several directions, as for example at 
Eashanpur and Husainganj, owing to the effects of extension 
of the railway system beyond the borders of the district. A 
more important influence, however, 'was the introduction of the new 
regulation exempting incomes under Es. 1,000 from taxation in 
1903-04, the average of the preceding seven years being somewhat 
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over Es. 22,600. The professions chiefly taxed are those of 
the moneylender and the grain-dealer, and it has been suggested 
that the decrease is to some extent due to a decline in the money- 
lending business resulting from the greater prosperity of the people. 
Of the various tahsils, Khajuha contributes by far the largest 
share, owing to the comparatively high number of assessees in 
Bindki, the chief market of the district, which depends on the 
railway as well as the road to Cawnpore. After Khajuha comes 
the Fatehpur tahsil, while the lowest place is taken by Ghazipur. 

With the exception of two branch offices, at Jamrawan in 
pargana Fatehpur and Patti Shah in Kutila, all the post offices 
of the district are under imperial management. In early days 
the duty of forwarding all public correspondence lay with the 
mmindars^ but this system failed to ensure safety or regularity. 
In 1843 Mr. Thornton placed the district dak upon an efficient 
footing, instituting a regular postal service which was maintained 
by a cess of one anna five pies per Es. 100 of the revenue. This 
was subsequently developed, till the amalgamation of the district 
dak with the imperial department, the local lines and offices being 
gradually taken over,'save for a few places in which the establish¬ 
ment of an imperial office was not considered commercially 
profitable. It is now contemplated to abolish the district 
post altogether. In addition to the head office at Fatehpur, there 
are now 11 sub-offices and 19 branch offices in the district, 
excluding those already mentioned, which are under the control of 
the district board. A list of aU these offices by parganas and 
fe^sils, showing the class and management of each, will be found 
in the appendix. There are altogether 33 offices, as compared 
with 31 in 1881. Of the latter three have been abolished, at 
Budwan and Mandwa in pargana Hathgaon and at Datauli in 
Muttaur, while subsequent additions have been those at Bhitaura 
and Jamrawan in Fatehpur, Bahua in Aya Sah, Chheolaha in 
BaS^aon and Patti Shah in Kutila. The mails are carried a& 
fer as pomible by rail, and in other cases by runners, being 
di^lmted from the head office to the various sub-offices and 

each drcle. 

In addition to the railway td^aphs, Government lines 
are omried akiig the roads from Idauhar to Bindki from 
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Fatehpur to Husainganj and from Khaga to Kishanpur. There 
are Government offices at Fatebpiir, Bindki, Husainganj and 
Kishanpur, and railway offices at every station. Beside these, 
there are departmental telegraph offices not available to the general 
public at all the inspection bungalows along the Fatehpur branch 
of the Ganges Canal. 

The only municipality in the district is that of Fatehpur, an 
account of which will be found in the article on the town, while 
further details as to income and expenditure are given in tabular 
form in the appendix. * Its affairs are managed by a board of 13 
members, and the income is derived chiefly from an octroi tax 
on imports. The municipality dates from 1872, and is now 
administered under Act I of 1900. The operations of Act XX of 
1856 were extended in 1860 to eight places in the district, but 
only four of these are thus administered at the present time. 
The latter comprise the towns of Bindki, Khajuha and Jahanabad 
in the Khajuha tahsil, and Kishanpur in the south of Khaga. 
Bindki is the most important, and requires the greatest amount 
of supervision, on account of the collection and expenditure of 
the large Tiazvd income, the w^hole of which is spent on the 
town. Khajuha is rapidly declining, and if the proposed removal 
of the tahsil and police-station takes place, it mil probably be 
necessary to withdraw the provisions of the Ackf Further 
details of the administration will be found in the separate articles 
on each place. The towns which were formerly under the Act 
are Kora, Hathgaon, Husainganj and Khaga. The ^vithdrawal 
of its operations took place in 1892, save in the case of 
Husainganj, which continued to be so administered till 1901. 
The application of section 34 of Act V of 1861 has been extended 
to Gha 2 dpur, Asothar and other places. The Village Sanitation 
Act (II of 1892) was applied to certain places in this district in 
1894. These include the Act XX towns, as well as Haswa, 
Kora, Husainganj, Asothar and Lalauli. The main object of 
the measure is to prevent the contamination of wells used for 
drinking purposes, and certain simple sanitary rules can be applied 
where necessary, with due regard to the prejudices of the people. 
In addition to this, the district board spends annually a sum of 
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Rs. 1,000 on sanitary works in villages, the most important of 
which arc wells and small drainage cuts near inhabited sites. 
The board also devotes a grant for the maintenance of 
the city and Sangaon -drains described on a previous 
page. 

The district board is constituted under Act XIV of 1883 
and consists of 16 members, of whom 12 are elected, one being 
returned annually for a period of three years while the remaining 
four include the magistrate as chairman and the three subdivisional 
officers. The local board consists of six non-official members in the 
Fatehpur and Ghazipur tahsils, and nine in Khaga and Khajuha. 
The executive work of the district board is performed by the secre¬ 
tary, who is usually one of the subdivisional magistrates, and is 
controlled by the chairman. The business disposed of at the 
board meetings is usually of a formal nature, the private members 
as a rule giving little assistance in the supervision of works, 
inspection of schools, and other matters. The functions of the 
board comprise the management of local institutions outside the 
municipal area, such as local roads, schools, dispensaries, ferries, 
cattle-pounds and the like. Details of the income and expen¬ 
diture of the board under the most important heads for each year 
since 1890-91 will be found in the appendix. * 

The most important work of the board is connected with 
education. The district was for a long time somewhat backward 
in tiiis respect, as for a considerable period after annexation 
there were no Government schools in Fatehpur, and the only 
means of education were those provided by indigenous institutions 
of little value. These were fairly numerous, for as early as 1845 
there were as many as 362 such schools with 2,886 pupils. The 
instruction imparted was not of a high order, and except in a 
few Sanskrit and Persian schools, all that was taught was the 
dbTOnts of reading, writing, and book-keeping; the teachers 
received on an average Rs. 3*9-8 per mensem, but even this small 
sum appe^ to to have been a wholly adequate remuneration for 
tiWr service. The number included an Ei^lish school at Fateh¬ 
pur, staatoJ in 1844 and located in the cutcherry compound. 
The largest school was that at Khajuha, with an attendance of 
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123; it is remarkable that here the fees were paid by contract, and 
were not due till the pupiPs education was considered complete. 
Apparently the first Government school to be opened in the 
district was that at Kishanpur, which dates from 1865. By 1861, 
however, there were seven town or pargana schools, 64 village 
schools and 442 unaided indigenous schools, the total number of 
pupils being 6,104, of whom 2,125 were educated in Government 
institutions. There was then no high school in the district, that 
at Fatehpur having not been founded till 1862, when it was 
started as an aided anglo-vernacular school by the deputy 
inspector of the time. In 1867 it was converted into a ssila or 
high school of the inferior grade. It was located in a building 
erected during the mutiny as a barrack for troops, an old unsub¬ 
stantial structure situated next to the dispensary and other 
buildings to the west of the town on the grand trunk road; 
This has, however, been rebuilt. The school is maintained 
entirely from the funds of the district board. In 1871 the 
number of Government schools had risen to 144 with 4,207 
pupils, including seven girls’ schools with 99 pupils. In addition 
to this there were nine aided and 108 unaided schools with a 
total attendance of 1,269. This improvement was not main¬ 
tained, for in 1881 the number of Government institutions had 
fallen to 107 with 3,440 pupils, all of the girls’ schools having 
disappeared, as well as the aided institutions, while the indigenous 
schools numbered 203 with an attendance of 1,369. For several 
years the returns show no material change, and in 1901 there 
.were only 101 schools with 4,371 pupils. Since that time, how¬ 
ever, considerable progress has been effected. In 1905 there 
were, in addition to the high school, seven town schools, 139 
village schools and two schools for girls. Further, there were 
39 aided primary schools, which are very popular with the 
zamindars^ a municipal school at Fatehpur and 116 private 

schools with an attendance of 1,039. Statistics of education 

* * ^ 

since 1896-97, as well as a list of all the schools in the district 
in 1906, will be found in the appendix. * The town schools are 
located at Fatehpur, Haswa, Hathgaon, Kishanpur, Bindki, 
Jahanabad and Sah. There were formerly similar schools at 
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Husainganj, Khajuha and Mandwa. but these have been replaced 
by the newer institutions at Haswa, Fatehpur and Hathgaon. 
The standard of teaching is up to that of the vernacular final 
examination, and to each school there is a boarding-house attached. 
The girls’ schools include the model school at Fatehpur, those at 
Saton in Haswa, and at Deomai in pargana Kora, while there is an 
aided school for girls at Kot. The majority of the village schools 
suffer from the unsatisfactory condition of the buildings and 
the excessive cost of maintenance, but the grant made in 1905 
will meet the requirements of a much-needed scheme of improve¬ 
ment, The class and average attendance of each school will be 
seen in the list given in the appendix. 

Some idea of the progress made in the matter of education 
may be formed from the returns of literacy at successive enumera¬ 
tions. Statistics were first collected at the census of 1872, when 
it was found that 12,763 males and two females were able to 
read and write, the total being 1*9 per cent, of the entire popula¬ 
tion, while in the case of males the proportion rose to 3‘6 per 
cent. It may be doubted whether these figures are wholly reliable, 
especially in the case of females, but at any rate a considerable 
improvement was observed in 1881, when 2*9 per cent, of the 
population was described as literate, comprising 5*6 per cent, 
of the males and *05 per cent, of females. Since that time progress 
has been steadily maintained. In 1891 the proportion of literate 
mal^ had risen to 5*9 per cent, and of females to *06 per cent, 
while at the last census the figures were 7*2 and *07 per cent, 
respectively. These results show that Fatehpur has now attained 
a position in the matter of education which is far superior to 
that of the province generally, the figure of literacy being exceeded 
in but few districts which do not contain large cities. While, 
of the total population 3*76 per cent, are able to read and write, 
the proportion is considerably higher in the case of Musahnans 
of Hindus, the respective figures being 4*09 and 3*64 per 
cent. This is probably the case beoanse education is stilt chiefly 
eonfin^ to the Mgher cast^, while Musahnans also are oompara- 
tivdy immerous in the towns than in the villages. The 
ehamcter usuaHy emj^oyed is the Ifagri, about one in seven 
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education has made little progress, and in this connection 
Fatehpur is more backward than most districts. 

The maintenance of hospitals and other medical institutions 
is entrusted to the district board, but the supervision is in the 
hands of the civil surgeon. A surgeon was posted to Fatehpur in 
1827, but at first the medical charge was vested in the collector, 
who, in 1826, made pathetic appeals for advice in treating the 
numerous patients at the Jail: his whole stock of medicine 
consisting of powders. At Fatehpur there is a general chari¬ 
table dispensary, which was established soon after the mutiny, 
and is in the charge of an assistant surgeon. Close to it is the 
Dufferin hospital for women, opened in 1893, under the manage¬ 
ment of a lady doctor. This institution received a Government 
grant, and was dependent to the extent of Es. 50 a month on 
subscriptions j but as great difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
the necessary support, largely owing to the comparative absence 
of wealthy residents, it was closed in 1905 and reopened as a 
branch of the charitable dispensary. In addition to these, there 
are the departmental dispensaries maintained at the jail and in 
the police lines. Outside the head<iuarters station there are only 
two branch dispensaries, at Bindki and Ehaga, the former dating 
from June 1896, and the latter from November of the same year. 
The canal department maintains a small dispensary at Daryamau 
near Khakhreru. 

There is a small amount of nazvl property in the district, 
but that entrusted to the district board consists only of the town 
lands of Khajuha, which bring in Es. 256 annually, and the 
Qazi^s tank at Haswa. Other properties coming under this 
head include the Bindki bazar, which is managed by the district 
magistrate, the annual income, which amounts to Es. 4,241, 
being credited and expended with the town fund. Other mzul 
lands are the sites of the old forts at Kora, Ghazipur, Paini 
Kalan, and Muttaur, which are leased for small sums. The 
sa/toji at Lalauli is let out for Rs. 6 annually to the Bhatiaras, 
who occupy a great portion of it, as there are few travellers. The 
only whole maJial in the district which comes under the head of 
imzul is that of Bagh Badshahi at Khajuha, and some account 
pf this, well m of the nazul bazar at Bindki, will be found 
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in the respective articles on these places. At the present time, 
there are no mahals hold directly by Government in the district, 
and only three, in pargana Kora, are free from revenue, these 
having been granted for maintenance prior to the introduction of 
British rule. There are, however, several small muaji plots in 
different parts of the district, but none is of sufficient size or 
importance to deserve separate mention. 

Cattle- In 1905 the district possessed 24 cattle-pounds, all of which 

pounds. under the management of the district board, with the single 

exception of that at Fatehpur itself, the control and income of 
which are held by the municipality. These pounds are located at 
all the police-stations except Aung and Malwa, and at some of 
the larger villc^es such as Haswa, Chandpur, Sheorajpur, Kun- 
warpur, Juaihan and Bahua. Several of these have been in 
existence for many years, but the number has lately been 
increased; up to 1891 they were under the direct control of the 
magistrate, but were then handed over to the district board. 
There is no record as to the date of foundation of the pounds at 
Klajuha, Kunwarpur, Jafarganj and Kishanpur, but probably 
none of these is older than the pound at Bindki, which was 
instituted in 1862. Three years later those at Fatehpur, Husain- 
ganj, Sheorajpur, Ghazipur, Lalauli, Hathgaon and Khakreru 
were started, and the next to be added were Jahanabad and Amauli 
in 1879. The Asothar pound followed in 1884, and that at 
Khaga in 1886. Since the transfer of management to the district 
board new pounds have been established at Gaunti, Kalyanpur 
and Thariaon in 1893; at Dhata and Haswa in 1898; at Bahua 
in 1904; and at Chandpur and Junihan in 1905. 
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The most noticeable objects of antiquarian interest are the Ancient. 
Hindu temples at Tinduli and Bahua, both not later than 
the tenth century A.D.; the Hindu columns at Hathgaon, of 
equally early character and subsequently utilized for a mosque; 
and the Jain or Buddhist sculptures at Asothar and many other 
places. No detailed examination of the numerous old sites 
in this district has been made, and it is thus impossible 
to give a connected history of the pre-Muhammadan period. 

General Cunningham was once disposed to identify Asni with 
0-yu-to, a site visited by Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese traveller, 
but abandoned the identification after visiting the place.* 

Dr. Hoey suggests that it is ^0-ye-mu-khi, which he trans¬ 
literates as Ashva-mukha, and connects with the Ashvins, 
sons of Surya, bom from the nostrils of a mare.t This 
transliteration, however, omits the aspirate attached to the first 
letter and the Chinese syllables are usually taken as the 
equivalent of Haya-mukha. The first definite historical state¬ 
ment which can be made is that an inscribed pillar from 
Asni records the name of Mahipala of Kanauj, with the date 974 
Sambat or 917 A.D.J Asni has generally been regarded as the 
place where Jai Chand of Kanauj concealed his treasure before 
his last fight with Muhammad hm Sam, but Zafarabad in the 
Jaunpur district appears to be a more probable identification of 
the town mentioned in the Taj-ul-vfiaasir.l The reasons for this 
will be given more fully in the Jaunpur volume. Moreover the 
Asni in this district, though very possibly a place of some anti¬ 
quity, contains no architectural or other remains which could 
be connected with an important fortress, 

• A S. K L, XVII, 99. ( fJ.A. S. B., 1900, p. 84. 

% Ind. Ant,, 1887, p, 173 j JS^igrafMa Indica, I, 171; see also J. R. A. S., 

Bombay, 1902, p. 405, for a discussion of the history of the dynasty. 
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For the early history of the district we have to rely on the 
vaguest traditions^ and even these are scanty. It would appear that 
the Eajputs were established here at a very early date, especially the 
Gautama of Kora and Argal, who were connected with the ruling 
families at Kanauj, The story of the Gautams has been narrated 
already in Chapter III, and there is nothing further to add. They 
seem to have held the whole of the western half of the district, 
while the rest came into the possession of various tribes. Of the 
aboriginals we hear nothii^. The only reference to the Bhars, 
who were ubiquitous in Oudh and the eastern districts, is in con¬ 
nection with the capture of Kot by early Musalman invaders, who 
formed part of the very elastic forces of Saiyid Salar Masaud. 
The kings of Kanauj appear to have exercised their sovereignty 
most effectively along the Ganges, probably on account of the 
means of communication afforded by the river. In the interior 
the Bhars and other races remained unsubdued, perhaps paying 
tribute so long as the power of the Eaja was in the ascendant, 
but at other times holding an independent state. Here in Fateh- 
pur the Eajput dominion was upheld to the last, as the tract lay 
in close proximity to the forts of Kara and Manikpur, so that 
when the Musalman invasions caused the overthrow of the 
ancient dynasties, the district fell at once under the sway of the 
new-comers. This was particularly the case in the eastern portion, 
which lies so near to Kara, the seat of the local government for many 
centuries. The western parganas were less accessible and there¬ 
fore less subject to conquest, so that the traditional maintenance 
of the Gautam power may very possibly rest on solid foundations. 
No other clan of Eajputs appears to have risen to any eminence, 
and even the Kliichars, who played so prominent a part in the 
history of Fatehpur in later times, attribute their rise to pure 
accident* The old temples along the course of the Eind, at 
Bahaa, Tinduli and elsewhere, may probably be assigned to 
the Gautams, though no inscriptions have as yet been discovered 
to show their authorship. 

The overthrow of the kingdom of Kanauj by the Muham¬ 
madan armw hai an immediate effect on Fatehpur. In 1194 
Muhammad hm Sam, with his famous lieutenant, Qutb-ud-dia 
Aibak, captured Benares^ and then returned to Dehli, but apparently 
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the furthest permanent post oecupied was Koil. But eight years 
later Kalinjar fell and was placed under a governor, Hizabr-ud-din 
Hasan Arnal, and Oudh and Bihar was in the charge of Muham¬ 
mad Bakhtiar Khiiji, so that the district must by that time have 
been thoroughly subjugated.* In 1226 Nasir-ud-din Mahmud 
completed the conquest of Oudh, and a few years later Kara is 
mentioned as the capital of a province.f From this point 
onwards the history of Fatehpur is practically identical with that 
of Allahabad, in which the seat of government lay. The place 
itself is frequently mentioned, but none of the events narrated in 
connection with it have anything to do with Fatehpur, Whether 
Kora was included in Kara or Kanauj cannot be determined, but 
probably the boundaries of the different provinces varied from 
time to time, the chief factor being the personality of the governor. 
In 1248 Ulugh Khan marched from Kanauj to Kara, ravaging 
the country and slaughtering the Hindus, and it was on this 
occasion that the defeat of the mysterious chieftain, styled 
Dalaki Malaki in the chronicles, took place.J It might be sug¬ 
gested that this was a Gautam Raja, but the mention of hills and 
difficult defiles, which formed his places of refuge, points rather to 
Bundelkhand than the Doab. In 1253 Kara was given to Ulugh 
Elhan^s brother, Mubarak Aibak, but two years later the pro¬ 
vince was invaded by the rebel, Katlagh Khan, who passed 
through the district on his way from Oudh to Kalinjar. Kara 
remained, however, under the control of Ulugh Khan, who after¬ 
wards became the Sultan Balban, his position being strengthened 
in this direction by his intervention on behalf of Arslan Khan, 
who was appointed to Kara in 1258, The government included 
that of Manikpur, so that the connection of this district with 
Oudh dates from a very earlier period. How long Arslan Khan 
held Kara is not known, but in 1288 Malik Ghhajju, Balban^s 
nephew, was sent to take over the administration. § Two years 
later he rebelled against Jalal-ud-din Firoz and assumed the 
royal title under the name of Mughis-ud-din. He marched 
through the district towards Dehli, but was overthrown near 
Budaun and was afterwards banished to Multan. His place was 
taken by the Sultanas nephew, Ala-ud-din Khilji, who promptly 
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followed in the footsteps of Chhajju and raised a large army in 
Kara for the conquest of the south, in order to obtain money for 
his intended des^ns on the crown. He then set off on his vic¬ 
torious campaign, leaving Ala-ul-mulk in charge of this govern¬ 
ment.* On his return, the old Sultan came down the Ganges by 
boat to Kara, where he was treacherously murdered by his 
nephew. Ala-ud-din at once left for Dehli, and on his accession 
to the throne placed Ala-ul-mulk in permanent charge of his old 
province. He did not, however, hold the office long, for in the 
second year of the reign he was made kotwal of Dehli and his 
place was taken by Nnsrat Khan. The latter does not appear 
to have spent much time in this part of the country, as he was 
constantly engaged with the army, and his nephew, Malik Jhaju, 
held charge for a short period, though he, too, was called away 
to the Deccan.f To this reign belongs the inscription on the 
walls of the mosque at Kot in pargana Ekdala, this ancient record 
being in excellent preservation. During the eventful period 
that followed on the death of Ala-ud-din we hear nothing of 
Kara, owing doubtless to the more absorbing interests elsewhere. 
After the accession of Muhammad Tughlaq in 1326 a rebellion 
broke out in Bengal, and appears to have extended westwards as 
far as Kanauj, for the Sultan in his march against the insurgents 
ravaged the country from Kanauj to Dalmau and punished 
resistance with a heavy hand.J In spite of this, Nizam Main, 
the governor of Kara, soon afterwards raised a second revolt, 
but was overthrown by Ain-ul-mulk, who was in charge of Oudh; 
and the latter himself threw off his allegiance to the Sultan, only 
to be defeated in the Unao district. No further mention of 
Kara is made till the reign of Firoz, who left his baggage here 
before starting on his somewhat unfortunate expedition to 
Jajnsgar in Cuttaok.§ He revisited Kara on his return to Dehli 
in 1361. 

Bje next event oocnrred in 1377, when an important depar¬ 
ture was made by placing Kara, Mahoba and Dahnau under the 
separate charge of Mardan Daulat Nasir-ul-mulk, who received 
the title of Malik-ush-Sharq.[l This was the beginning of the 
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eastern kingdom of Jannpur, which for many years was equal in 
power and extent to that of Dehli. Mardan Daulat was suc¬ 
ceeded in the next year by his son, Shams-ud-din Suleiman, who 
apparently had his headquarters at Kara. He continued to hold 
the post during the civil war that followed the death of Firoz 5 
but in 1394 Khwaja-i-Jahan, the Wazir, was placed in charge 
of all the country from Kanauj to Bihar, and by degrees 
strengthened his position so as to become independent. He 
brought into subjection all the Hindu chieftains, and when the 
power of Dehli was broken by the Mughal invasion and intes¬ 
tine war, assumed the royal state in Jaunpur. He died in 1399, 
and his adopted son, Malik Mubarak, took possession of his 
provinces under the title of Mubarak Shah.* He only lived for 
two years, and was succeeded by his more famous brother, 
Ibrahim Shah. The latter extended his dominions and in 1406 took 
Kanauj and marched towards Dehli, but soon returned. He held 
the district throughout his reign, and in 1426 determined to 
strengthen his position in this direction by attacking Kalpi. * 
Having taken this place, he continued his advance as far as the 
Agra district, but retired after an indecisive battle with the forces 
of Dehli. In 1437 he added largely to his possessions to the south 
of the Jumna and elsewhere, but three years later he died and was 
succeeded by his son, Mahmud, who continued the policy of 
expansion. In 1452 he marched towards Dehli, which he 
besieged, but his army was defeated by Bahlol Lodi. Peace 
was made, and in 1457 Mahmud died and his brother, 
Muhammad Shah, ascended the throne, but was soon after¬ 
wards murdered, and his place was taken by his brother, 
Husain Shah. The latter was constantly at war with Bahlol, 
but was eventually defeated, and in 1474 his capital of 
Jaunpur was taken, and the district again passed into the 
hands of the Dehli Sultan. The connection with Jaunpur, 
however, was no longer maintained, for Kara and Manikpur 
became once more a separate charge, and were entrusted to 
Alam Khan.f In 1493 Barbak’s incapacity brought about an 
extensive Hindu rebellion; but this district does not appear to 
have taken part in the rising, as Mubarak Khan Lohani was 
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sent from Kara to seize Barbak and bring him to ourt. After 
the death of Sikandar Lodi, another attempt was made to restore 
the kingdom of Jatinpur by Jalal Khan, who seems to have 
obtained possession of this district, as he held Kalpi till its 
reduction by Ibrahim Lodi. Mention is made by Ferishta of 
another rebellion in 1519 by Islam Khan of Kara, a son of 
Azam Humayun Sarwani, who was defeated in battle by 
Ibrahim near Kanauj, but the whole history of this period is 
very obscure and confused. 

In the beginning of 1526 Ibrahim Shah was defeated and 
slain by Babar, and a new era begins. But the Afghan gov¬ 
ernors were not subdued without dif&culty, and Babar himself 
states that all the country beyond Kanauj was in their hands.* 
A Sultan was chosen in the person of Muhammad, son of Darya 
Khan Lodi^ but in 1527 Humayun took Jaunpur and proceeded 
to Kara, returning thence to Agra. This is the first specific 
mention of the old Mughal highway, which in later days brought 
this district into greater prominence than in the past, when the 
route to the east from the old capital of Dehli lay through Oudh 
to the north of the Ganges. The Afghans followed close in the 
wake of Humayun; but their progress was checked by Babar^s 
victory near Fatehpur Sikri. In 1528 Babar set out for the east 
and subji^ted all Oudh, and again in the following year he 
marched towards Bihar, halting ^^at Dakdaki, a pargana of 
Kara.^'t He Afghans again rose during his absence in Bengal, 
but on his return he retook Lucknow, the enemy falling back on 
Dalmau, From this it does not seem that the conquest of Fateh¬ 
pur was very complete, and when Humayun ascended the 
throne in 1630 he had to begin afresh, for Mahmud w^as 
established as an independent sovereign in Jaunpur. His place 
was scon taken by the Suri Sher Khan, who quietly extended 
his dominions and eventually overthrew the Mughals near Kanauj, 
tte local kadition stating that he was aided on this occasion by 
tte Gautams of Argal. Sher Khan proceeded to Agra and Dehli, 
expeUing Humayun from India and assuming the royal title of 
SherShaiu During his prosperous reign no mention is made 
of the district, but it appears that it was he who improved 
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the Ifoghal road and founded th 3 various sarais along its 
course,* His successor, Islam Shah, retained his realm undi¬ 
minished ; but on his death affairs fell into confusion and three 
claimants to the throne fought with one another to their mutual 
ruin. So far as any one held this district, it was under the 
sway of Adil Shah; but he was threatened at one time by 
Ibrahim on the west and Muhammad Khan of Bengal on the 
east, and the fact that a battle was fought with the latter within a 
short distance of Kalpi proclaims the ineffective nature of 
his hold upon the lower Doab.f In 1556, however, Humayun 
returned and overthrew the Afghans near Dehli, where he died, 
leaving the empire to his youthful son, Akbar. The latter 
soon established his position by defeating Hemu, the general 
of Adil Shah, but the east remained to be conquered once 
again. 

In 1559 Ali Quli Khan, Khan Zaman, captured Jaunpur Reign of 
and Benares, so that it may be presumed that Fatehpur also was 
added to the emperor’s dominions.J But AdiPs son, Sher Khan, 
still held Chunar, though soon afterwards he was defeated by 
Khan Zaman. In 1561 Akbar marched through the district 
himself by the old Mughal road to Kara and Jaunpur, and then 
returned, leaving Kamal Khan in charge of Fatehpur and 
Haswa, which now for the first time are specifically men- 
tioned.§ This man had already rendered good service against 
the Afghans, but was transferred shortly afterwards to the 
Punjab at his own request, and his place appears to have been 
taken by Asaf Khan Abdul Majid. || In 1565 Khan Zaman 
rebelled and took up his position at Kara, where he was boldly 
confronted by Asaf Khan, who reported the state of affairs to 
Akbar. The rebels retired on the emperor’s approach through 
Oudh, and Asaf Khan crossed the river and went towards 
Jaunpur to join the royal force! He himself, however, incurred 
suspicion and fled through Kara towards central India, whence 
he returned not long after and joined Khan Zaman. Both were 
pardoned by Akbar, and Asaf Khan was restored to his govern¬ 
ment. Peace did not long continue, for in 1567 Khan Zaman 
again rebelled and Akbar proceeded in person against him, * 
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marching through Oudh to Manikpur. On this occasion Asaf 
Khan remained loyal and Khan Zaman was overthrown and 
killed at a battle fought near Kara. Akbar then marched to 
Benares and Jaunpur, thence returning to Agra by way of 
Kara and the Mughal road, the government being entrusted to 
Munim Khan, Khan-i-Khanan.* For some years the district 
appears to have remained undisturbed under Munim Khatfs 
government, especially as there were now no local chieftains of 
any importance, the Gautams having been completely overthrown, 
according to the tradition, in the defeat inflicted upon Raja Har 
Charan Deo at Kalpi. In 1681 Kara is mentioned as being the 
jagir of Ismail Quli Khan, on whose behalf it was held by Ilias 
Khan. His neighbour, Niabat Elhan, who was in possession of 
Prayag, now Allahabad, rose in rebellion and attacked Kara, 
killing Ilias Khan. He failed to capture the place, but plun¬ 
dered the country round, and according to the historians invested 
the fort of Garha, which may possibly be the place of that name 
in this district.f Akbar despatched Ismail Quli Khan to quell 
the rising, and Niabat was driven to Bengal. In 1684 the fort of 
AUahabad was constructed, and from that date the importance of 
Kara declined. It is probably for this reason that we hear 
little of Fatehpur during the ensuing years of the reign. The new 
fortress became the capital of a province, which in 1585 was 
entrusted to Sai^d Salabat Khan, Kundliwal, Shortly before 
Akbar^s death the fort and province was seized by Salim, after¬ 
wards known as the emperor Jahangir, who assumed a state of 
practical independence, although he was reconciled with his 
father on his deathbed. 

During the days of Akbar and his successors the area con¬ 
stituting the present district formed part of the province of 
Allahabad and was divided bet^^een the two sarkars of Kara 
and Kora The former consisted of a single dastw or district, 
and tib lai^r of three dastv/rs known as Kora, Kutia, and Jaj- 
man. 

mrhcMi* of Kara contained twelve mahalsy of which the 
gjealer number lie in the pr^nt Fatehpur district, although four, 
known as Ekra fort, Kmsk Haveli, Karari, and Atharban, are 
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now included in Allahabad. The remaining eight corresponded 
closely with the existing parganaSj although in several cases the 
name has been changed. The mahal of Fatehpur Haswa repre¬ 
sents the present Fatehpur pargana, and at that time contained 
55^915 bighas of cultivation and was assessed at 2,892^706 dams; 
the proprietary castes were Eajputs and Brahmans^ and the mili¬ 
tary force provided by the pargana was 50 horse and 1^000 foot. 
The Haswa mahal also has undergone no change. It was owned 
by Afghans and Eajputs, who contributed 30 cavalry and 1,000 
infantry; the cultivated area being 42,621 bighas^ and the 
revenue 2,123,661 dams. Kutila was then, as now, a small par¬ 
gana with 18,043 bighas of cultivation, a revenue of 909,234 
dams, and a contingent of 10 horse and 300 foot, provided by 
the Brahman and Rajput zamindars. Hathgaon also has pre¬ 
served its ancient name and shape; this too was held by Rajputs 
and Brahmans, who contributed 40 cavalry and 1,000 infantry, 
and paid a revenue of 2,723,608 dams on a cultivated area of 
55,323 bighas. The only other pargana still called by its own 
name is Aya Sah, which has probably retained its boundary 
unaltered. This was owned by Eajputs, though the clan is 
unspecified, and contained 15,784 bighas of cultivation, assessed 
at 845,766 dams; the local levies comprised 10 horse and 600 
foot. The present pargana of Muttaur was then known by the 
name of Kunra or Koson, which is represented by the modern 
Kuria or Kunda Eanak, a village on the banks of the Jumna, 
which contained a brick fort. It was owned by various castes, 
who contributed as many as 100 horse and 2,000 foot—a very 
large force for so small a mahal, which contained but 11,782 
bighas under cultivation and paid a revenue of 693,487 dams. 
The Ghazipur pargana at that time went by the name of Aijhi, so 
called from the village on the Jumna eight miles south-east of 
Ghazipur. It was held by Eajputs, who paid a revenue of 
1,624,034 dams on 35,826 bighas of cultivation j the military con¬ 
tingent was 10 cavalry and 500 infantry. There remain the par- 
ganas of Ekdala and Dhata, which then formed a single mahal 
under the name of Eari, a village which still exists some two 
miles to the east of Ekdala. Dhata was not separated till 1775, 
when a special officer was placed in charge of the subdivision in 
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consequence of disturbances which arose between two parties of 
Kurmis in the neighbourhood. Eari was held by Eajputs and 
Brahmans, who furnished 10 horse and 4,000 foot, and paid a 
revenue of 2,707,034 cZams on an area of 66,728 lighas. 

The sarkar of Kora contained eight mahals, of which only 
four are now included in this district, the remainder forming 
part of Cawnpore. The mahal of Kora itself, which is described 
as having a brick fort on the Eind river, was held by Brahmans, 
who had apparently succeeded the original Gautam proprietors; 
it contained 124,749 highas under cultivation and was assessed 
at 6,771,891 deems, the military force being 50 horse and 300 foot. 
The latter number appears very small, as the raahal covered a 
large area, including both the present Kora and Tappa Jar, which, 
as its name implies, was but a minor subdivision and was not 
separated till 1772. Pargana Bindki was then known as Kirat- 
pur Kananda, otherwise written Kiranpur Einar. It was in the 
possession of Gautam Eajputs, who provided 30 horse and 1,000 
foot, and paid 830,070 dams on 17,965 highas of cultivation. 
Kutia Gunir has retained its ancient name, but in the time of 
Akbar was made up of two separate makals, which were not 
united till 1840. Kutia contained 12,179 highas under cultiva¬ 
tion, assessed at 584,274 damsj while in Gunir the area was 
10,049 highas and the revenue 513,497 dams. Both were held by 
Gautams, who provided a combined force of 50 cavalry and 2,000 
infantry. 

Owing to the absence of any material change in the area, 
it is not a difl&cult matter to ascertain the revenue paid in 
Akbar’s reign. According to the figures given above, which are 
taken from the Ain-i-Akhar% the total cultivated area was 
285,535 acres, or almost exactly half the amount tilled in 1905, 
The revenue on this was Rs. 5,80,479, to which should be added 
Rs. 21,811 assigned as svywghal. The total gives an average 
inddence of Es. 2-1-9 per acre of cultivation. In 1905 the reve¬ 
nue was Rs. 13,04,200, and the incidence Rs. 2-6-6 per acre. 
At first sight it would appear that the old assessment was the 
lighter, but as a matter of fact the position is entirely reversed, 
as on a rough estimate the purchasing power of the rupee in the 
loth century was at least five times as great as at the present time. 
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Thus calculated^ the revenue 'would appear to have pressed very 
heavily on the land^ but it must be remembered that the figures 
probably represent the extreme demand, and that the total was 
seldom, if ever, realized in collection. 

For the reigns of Jahangir and Shahjahan the history of 
Fatehpur is identical with that of Allahabad, and no mention 
of the district occurs in the various annals of the period. It 
doubtless played no considerable part in the different insurrec¬ 
tions by rebel princes, such as that of Khurram against Jahangir 
in 1624; but in the absence of specific reference to places in the 
district there is no need to attempt to sketch, however briefly, the 
course of imperial history. It was not till the accession of 
Aurangzeb that Fatehpur rose to prominence. When that monarch 
ascended the throne, he was engaged for a long time in disposing 
of the various claimants in the persons of his brothers. In 1658 
news reached the emperor that Shuja had marched from Bengal 
with a large force and had reached Benares, after which the 
governors of Allahabad and Jaunpur had surrendered and joined 
his army. Aurangzeb thereupon proceeded eastwards, and the 
two rival armies came within sight of one another between Kora 
and Khajuha, the headquarters of Shuja being at the latter place.* 
Before the battle Eaja Jaswant Singh, who had been placed with 
other Hindu chieftains on the emperor’s right, treacherously fell 
upon the camp, but on the formation of the forces for action 
marched away towards Agra. The fight then began, and though 
the Saiyids of Barha fought bravely on behalf of Shuja, the latter 
was overthrown and his army dispersed, 114 guns, 115 elephants, 
and much treasure being captured. Nothing further of import¬ 
ance happened in Fatehpur during this reign, but after the death 
of Aurangzeb the references to the district became more frequent. 
In 1711 Jahandar’s position was threatened by the march of 
Farrukh Siyar from Bengal, supported by the great Barha Saiyids, 
of whom Abdullah Khan was then governor of Allahabad. Sar- 
buland Khan held the office of faujdar in Kora and Kara, and 
left his post to join the emperor. His place was taken by Chha- 
bila Earn Nagar, who also set off to join prince Azz-ud-din, who 
was advancing eastwards from Agra. Having arrived at Etawah, 
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however, Chhabila Ram received information of the disorder in 
the army and the incapacity of the prince, and accordingly 
retraced his footsteps, taking the treasure with him to Parrukh 
Siyar. Azz-nd-din reached Khajuha and there halted, throwing 
up entrenchments and preparing for battle. On the advance of 
Farrukh Siyar, he was seized with panic and fled, and his army 
was dispersed.* Abdullah Khan appears to have retained the 
governorship of Allahabad for some years, and was succeeded by 
Chhabila Ram. The latter rebelled on the accession of Muham¬ 
mad Shah in 1719, but in the same year died, and his place was 
taken by his brother, Giridhar, who continued to hold the fort. 
On^the arrival of the emperor, he surrendered and was transferred 
to Oudh, while in 1721 the province of Allahabad was bestowed 
on Muhammad Khan Eangash of Farrukhabad. Two years later, 
Muhammad Khan was removed from his appointment, which was 
given to Sarbuland Khan, who remained at court, sending his 
son, Khanazad Khan, to carry on the local administration. 
During this reign Araru Singh of Asothar rose to power and 
acquired a large estate, his headquarters being at his new fort at 
Ghazipur. He then attracted the attention of Government by 
murdering the fcmjdar of Kara and Kora, Jan Nisar Khan, 
brother of the "Wazir Qamr-ud-din, in 1734. It would appear 
that Aram Singh died immediately after, for when a punitive 
expedition was sent against him, his place had been taken by his 
son, Bhagwant Rai. A large army was brought from Dehli 
against Ghazipur, and the fort was besieged, but Bhagwant Rai 
escaped and took refuge in Asotl^ar, Eventually Qamr-ud-din 
abandoned the attempt and left Muhammad Khan Bangash to carry 
on the campaign ] but Bhagwant Rai managed to get rid of him 
by a payment of money and then recovered his power, getting the 
whole of Kora within his grasp.f He attempted to strengthen 
his petition by calling in the aid of the Marathas; but the only 
result of this step was that Baji Rao sent a force across the Jumna 
to plunder the country and then retire. His career terminated 
with the appointment of Saadat Khan to the governorship of 
Oudh, Fatehpur being included in that province. The Nawab 
immediately directed his attention to subduing the refractory 
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cMeftains, of whom Bhagwant Eai was the most prominent. In 
1745 he took a large force against Ghazipnr, and a severe action 
ensued, the Khichar leader being at first successful. One account 
states that he was captured by the treachery of Durjan Singh, 
Chaudhri of Kora; while another avers that he was slain in single 
combat by Saadat Khan himself. 

Aiter the death of Bhagwant Eai, fresh trouble was caused 
by the Marathas, who were in communication with his son and 
successor. In 1736 they ^overran Kora, though this was but a 
momentary raid. The year before Muhammad Khan had made 
a bid for Allahabad, but he met with a rival in Saadat Khan; 
and though he eventually secured the province, it was for a few 
months only, as Sarbuland Khan was then made governor and in 
1739 he was succeeded by Amir Khan Umdat-ul-Mulk. In 1743 
Muhammad Khan died, and the nest year Amir Khan was 
murdered at Dehli. The province was then held by the Nawab 
Wazir and governed by his deputy, Kawal Rai, who in 1750 
secured for Safdar Jang all the territories of the Bangash Nawabs 
of Farrukhabad. He was, however, afterwards overthrown at 
Khudaganj by Ahmad Elhan, and the remnants' of his army 
retired to Kora under Baka-ullah Khan. This was followed by 
the defeat of Safdar Jang of Oudh himself, and Ahmad Khan 
regained a large territory, including this district, which was 
placed under Shadi Khan, a son o? Muhammad Khan. He then 
colleoted a force with which to invade Oudh, by way of Dalmau, 
and attempted to attack Allahabad, held since Nawal RaPs death 
by Ali Quli Khan. The latter organized resistance and a battle 
ensued at Kora, in which Shadi Khan was defeated. Thereupon 
Ahmad Khan came up in person, seized Kora, and then marched 
to Allahabad. Thence he was compelled to retire by the advance 
of Safdar Jang on Farrukhabad, and his subsequent defeat left 
the district in the hands of the Oudh Nawab. On Safdar Jang's 
death his son, Shuja-nd-daula retained possession of the province. 
In 1762 he marched from Allahabad to Jajmau in Cawnpore 
with the emperor, Shah Alam, whom he induced to make war 
on Ahmad Khan of Farrukhabad; but eventually a peace was 
patched up, and Shuja-ud-daula retired with the emperor to Kora. 
Though Shah Alam was the nominal ruler, the real power lay in 
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the hands of the Nawab Wazir, and the latter was alone respons¬ 
ible for the quarrel with the English in 1765. This resulted in 
the utter defeat of the Oudh forces at Baksar, and the flight of 
Shuja-ud-daula to Allahabad. Shah Alam joined the English, 
marching with them to Jaunpur, and Shnja-nd-daula, after a 
vain show of resistance, retired through Lucknow to Bareilly, 
and thence to Earrukhabad, Here Ahmad Khan and the 
Eohillas refused him assistance, and Shuja-ud-daula proceeded 
to Kora, where he was joined by the Marathas.* The combined 
armies then marched to Jajmau, while the English advanced 
through this district to the same place, and inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the allies. The Marathas took to flight, and having 
plundered Kora, crossed the Jumna to Kalpi, and Shuja-ud-daula 
threw himself on the mercy of his opponents. He was restored 
to the government of Oudh, while Allahabad and Kora were 
given to the emperor, the fort being held by an English garrison. 
This arrangement was maintained till 1771, when Shah Alam 
proceeded to Dehli, only to become a prisoner in the hands of 
the Marathas. He made over to them the districts of Allahabad 
and Kora, and this action was held by the British Government 
to amount to a forfeiture of his rights, the result being that by 
the treaty of the 1st of May, 1776, the country was given to the 
¥awab Wazir of Oudh for 60 lakhs of rupees. For the next 25 
years Fatehpur remained an integral part of the province of Oudh, 
and for the latter portion of this period its government was 
entrusted to Mian Almas Ali Khan, a most capable oflScial, who 
had his headquarters at Kora. 

On the 10th of November, 1801, the district was made over 
to the British Government by the Nawab Wazir, Saadat Ali 
Khan, together with the rest of the lower Doab, Eohilkhand, 
Gorakhpur and other tracts.f This action was taken in return 
for a guarantee of protection, and by way of payment for the 
maintenance of the Oudh local forces, which were ultimately 
stationed at Cawnpore. The cession passed off without difficulty, 
save for &e revolt of Eaja Duniapat Singh of Asothar, to which 
refmnoe has been made in Chapter III in dealing with the his¬ 
tory of the fMnily. As already mentioned in the previous 

V g, H. VlOi 3^ I 1Treaties, II, 104. 
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chapter, the district of Fatehpur did not then exist, but the tract 
livas merely specified as a number of parganas, of which those 
constituting the western portion were united with Cawn; ore and 
the west with [Allahabad. In 1814 the first step towards the 
formation of a new district was taken by the establishment of a 
joint magistrate in charge at Bhitaura on the Ganges. In 1826, 
a year after the transfer of the headquarters of the subdivision 
to Fatehpur, the tract was constituted a separate district and 
its boundaries have since remained unchanged. The general 
history from that date has been of an uneventful character, save 
for the interruption caused by the mutiny of 1857. 

The story of the outbreak, as far as Fatehpur is itself 
concerned, is but brief, although subsequently the district played 
an important part as the scene of several operations that took 
place in connection with the recovery of the provinces. The 
ofiBcials attached to the district at that time included the magis¬ 
trate and collector, Mr. Edmonstone, the judge, Mr. R. T. Tucker, 
the deputy collector, Sir T.J, Metcalfe, an opium agent, a salt 
agent, a doctor, and three or four persons connected with the rail¬ 
way then in course of construction. The deputy magistrate was a 
Musalman named Hikmat-ullah. The treasury guard was supplied 
by a small detachment of 50 men from the 6th ISTative Infantry, 
the headquarters of which were at Allahabad. On the 15th of 
May news came of the outbreaks at Dehli and Meerut, and eight 
days later information was brought that the garrison of Aligarh 
had left for Dehli. The latter belonged to the 9th Infantry, a 
regiment on which great reliance had been placed, and on 
receipt of this news the women and children were sent oflF to 
Allahabad. On the 26th and 27th of May, three companies of 
the 66th Native Infantry arrived from Banda, the greater portion 
of this force continuing their march under three English oificers 
towards Cawnpora, while a guard under a native officer went on 
to Allahabad with some treasure. 

On the 4th of June a letter was received from Cawnpore 
to say that the mutiny was expected at any moment, and two 
days later exaggerated rumours of what had happened at Benares 
were circulated in the bazar, while heavy firing was heard that 
afternoon from th^ direction of Cawnpore. The post had been 
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stopped for two days, but the district had been perfectly quiet, 
and indeed the officials had remarked on the striking diminution 
of crime during the last fortnight. There were reports, however, 
to the effect that certain zamindars of bad character had been 
procuring ammunition and collecting round them bands of 
retainers. On the morning of the 7th of June the treasury guard, 
consisting of 70 men with 25 sawars, returned from Allahabad, 
where the mutiny had abeady broken out. The collector had with 
him some 800 matchlockmen, placed at his disposal by Sheo 
Dayal Singh of Jamrawan and Sheikh Ahmad Tar, and these 
were divided into two parties in order to protect the jail and trea¬ 
sury,and to control, if possible, the sepoys of the 56th. The detach¬ 
ment of the 6th Native Infantry and the jail guard were also 
directed to remain under arms. The Europeans, with the exception 
of the judge, who insisted upon living at his own house, were all 
collected at the residence of Mr. Edmonstone, which was barri¬ 
caded and rendered as effective for purposes of defence as possible. 
On the arrival of the 66th, the sepoys proceeded through the town 
to the treasury, and the matchlockmen at once took to flight; 
they then began to parley with the treasury guard, but the native 
officer in command of the latter threatened to fire at them, declaring 
that if the money belonged to any regiment, it belonged to the 
6 th. They then moved off, looted the treasury at the tahsil of 
Ealyanpur, and continued their march to Cawnpore. 

On the 8th, disquieting rumours at Allahabad and Cawnpore 
were circulated, and news arrived of the destruction of the Khaga 
tahsil by some mutineers, who were said to be marching on 
Eatehpur, while the accounts from other parts of the district 
betokened general confusion and disorder. The same evening 
the police deserted their posts, but the night passed without 
incident. In the morning of the 9th, however, the bad charac¬ 
ters of the town attacked the treasury, but were driven off by the 
guard, and then proceeded to the jail, where they were met with 
some show of resistance on the part of the mijibs^ supported 
vigorously by Mr. Tucker, Eeturning to the town, they looted 
and burned the mission premises, and then the dak bungalow. 
*nns was followed by a violent tumult in the town, swelled by the 
es(mp6d prisoners from Allahabad and a disorderly multitude 
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from the villages around. The civil station was then attacked 
and the houses were plundered and destroyed, though the 
European officers succeeded in driving off the mob in a few cases. 

After midday Hikmat-ullah visited the collector, accompanied 
by a large rabble of Pathans and other Musalmans, ostensibly 
to offer assistance, but in reality to investigate the strength of 
the position and garrison. In the evening, hearing that the jail 
guard was no longer to be trusted, the officers resolved to abandon 
the station and to retire to Banda, which was still quiet. They 
set out that night, and after a narrow escape from a large party 
of insurgents at Chilla, crossed the Jumna in safety, reaching 
Banda the next day. 

Mr, Tucker, however, refused from the first to abandon his Mr. 
post. Not only did he still trust the jail guard, but considered devotion, 
that it was his duty to remain at Patehpur to the last. On the 
9th he had attempted to quell the insurrection in the town and 
had shot down several rebels with his own hands. What happened 
the next day is but obscurely known. It is generally beKeved 
that he was attacked by Hikmat-ullah, but it is certain that he 
alone and unaided maintained an obstinate resistance for many 
hours of the next day, taking up his position on the roof of the 
cutcherry, and was only overcome when the building was set on 
fire. To quote the words of the Commissioner of Allahabad;— 

^^It is impossible not to admire, how far it may be regretted, the 
heroic devotion of the late Mr. Tucker; nor is it much a matter 
of-wonder that his conduct and his personal prowess actually 
succeeded in preserving, for a few hours longer, some show of 
order. Mr. Tucker, by his earnest and open profession of reli¬ 
gion, and by his unbounded pecuniary liberality, had com¬ 
manded the respect, if not the affection, of a large number of the 
inhabitants of the city, and when the excited mob returned in 
triumphant procession from his slaughter, two Hindus of the 
town stood out before them and reviled them as the murderers of 
a just and holy man; it is scarcely necessary to add that they 
immediately shared his fate.^^ 

All semblance of government had by this time disappeared. The 
and so great was the general disorder that the majority of the 
inhabitants were disposed to apply for assistance from the Nana 
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at Cawnpore, as representing the sole authority then remaining. 
Many of the outlying tahsils and police-stations were destroyed 
by the hands of brigands who roamed about the country^ and as 
no military aid was available for some time, the restoration of 
order was necessarily deferred till a somewhat late date. 
Mr. Sherer was placed nominally in charge of this district and 
Cawnpore, but could attempt nothing till the commencement of 
military operations. 

On the 30th of June a detachment, consisting of 400 
Europeans, 300 Sikhs, 100 irregular cavalry and two guns, left 
Allahabad under Major Eenaud of the Madras Fusiliers. He 
was ordered to relieve Cawnpore and to punish the guilty villages 
on his way; he was especially directed to attack Fatehpur, to 
destroy the Pathan quarters, and to hang Hikmat-ullah, who had 
assumed the style of choMadar of Fatehpur, and had been 
attempting to govern the district in the name of the Nana. At 
the same time. Captain Spurgin was ordered to take another 
detachment up the Ganges in a steamer; but the latter’s departure 
was delayed. Eenaud hastened along the grand trunk road, 
executing his orders rigorously; but on the 2nd of July he 
received news that Cawnpore had fallen and his column halted 
near Sirathu. On the 7th, General Havelock left Allahabad with 
1,000 European infantry soldiers belonging to four different 
regiments, 130 Sikhs, a battery of artillery and a small troop of 
volunteer cavalry. On the 11th he reached Khaga and found the 
place deserted; but having re-established the police-station and 
appointed an officer in charge, Havelock continued his progress. 
In the early morning of the 12th he joined forces with Eenaud, 
and marched that day to Bilanda, The wearied troops were 
halted for rest and refreshment, but immediately news came that 
the enemy were in strength at Fatehpur and were advancing 
T^n tile position. The discovery of Havelock’s reinforcements 
was a great surprise, and the charge of the rebel oavaby was turned 
into an utter rout. Havelock immediately pursued with Ms 
whole forces, capturing 12 guns and occupy ing thetown, which was 
given up to plunder, the inhabitants having all deserted it, and 
tile <Hily occupants beh^ the villagers who had come in with the 
object of looting, feitisb forces continued their advance^ 
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and on the l4th reached Kalyanpur* The next day they found 
the rebels posted afe Aung with entrenchments on the road, and 
their infantry protected by walled gardens* Their cavalry 
attempted to outflank the British forces and attack the baggage, 
but they were beaten off and the village was taken with¬ 
out much difficulty, althoi:^h Major Renaud was mortally 
wounded. The mutineers under their leaders, Jwala Parshad, 
Tika Singh and the Allahabad Maulvi, fled in confusion to the 
Panda Nadi. Here they made preparations to blow up the bridge; 
but Havelock hastened onwards, and after overwhelming the 
enemy^s artillery drove them in confusion across the river. The 
next day the force marched into the Cawnpore district. 

With General Havelock^s column came Mr. Sherer, who was 
appointed to the charge of Fatehpur and Cawnpore; but little 
could be done as yet owing to the disturbed state of the country* 
Not even the grand trunk road was safe, for although several 
detachments passed along it from Allahabad to Cawnpore with¬ 
out encountering opposition, this was not always the case. On 
the 31st of October the Naval Brigade under Captain Peel, with a 
small force commanded by Colonel Powell, reached Patehpur, 
There they heard that the mutineers from Dinapur, to the Humber 
of about 2,000, were occupying a strong position at Khajuha. 
Powell set out next morning, and on the following day came up 
with the enemy, who were arrayed in the open on an elevated 
ridge; an attack was at once made, but Powell was shot 
through the head at the outset and the command devolved on 
Peel, who with the Naval Brigade had fallen upon the rebels^ left 
wing. Carrying the entrenchment on the flank, he cut their 
forces in two and drove them from their position, capturing the 
camp and two guns. Pursuit was impossible, as he had no 
cavalry and his losses had been severe, amounting to 95 killed 
and wounded; and after regaining the main road he pursued his 
march to Cawnpore. 

The next corps to pass through the district was the Madras 
Brigade under General Carthew, which reached Cawnpore on the 
14th of November, having left the 17th Native Infantry at Pateh¬ 
pur to maintain the communication between Allahabad and 
Cawnpore—a necessary step, which was only now for the first 
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time possible. On the 3rd of December the women and children 
from LucknoWj as well as the sick and wounded^were despatched 
from Cawnpore and passed in safety down the grand trunk road, 
and after the successful battle fought at Cawnpore by Sir Colin 
Campbell, it was found possible to detach Carthew with his 
greatly reduced Madras Brigade to command at Fatehpur and to 
watch the Bundelkhand borders, as well as the Rai Bareli district 
to the north, which was still full of rebel troops. Before his 
arrival a small force under Colonel Barker, R.A., had made a 
raid among the disaffected villages of the district, had burnt 
some, and had expelled the turbulent villagers from others. This 
step was followed by an immediate improvement. The revenue 
began to be paid once more, and supplies were brought freely to 
headquarters; while Mr. Edmonstone, who was now in charge, 
was enabled to reorganize the administration. Carthew reached 
Fatehpur on ‘the 19th of December, and found that the expelled 
villagers had fled across the Jumna to join the mutineers from 
Gwalior, Jhansi and elsewhere, under the Raja of Charkhari and 
a brother of the Kana. Operations beyond the Jumna were not 
yet feasible, but Carthew received orders to clear the Doab. On 
the 10th of January 1858 he left Fatehpur with a small force of 
two guns, four companies of the Rifle Brigade, and 200 of the 17th 
Native Infantry. Reaching Jahanabad, he turned westwards 
towards Bhognipur, driving the rebels across the river, and then 
pushed on to Sikandra. Finding the country unoccupied, he 
returned by way of Cawnpore to Fatehpur. The district was after¬ 
wards subjected to constant incursions on the part of the mutineers, 
and it was found necessary to patrol the entire tract. In March a 
moveable column, commanded by Colonel Christie, while engaged 
in this task, moved down to the village of Chandpur, as the 
rebels were collected at Sarauli in Hamirpur and threatened the 
passage of the river. By means of his artillery he drove them 
from Sarauli and set fire to the place, but the lack of boats 
prevented him from crossing in pursuit. Ckscasional raids still 
continued. On the 2®th of March a body of rebels crossed the 
Jumna i^ar Hami rpur and burnt Ghatampur, but were prevented 
from entering this district. Witii the taking of Lucknow a large 
frrce was S64 free for operations beyond the Jumna;, and with 
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tbe campaign of Sir Hugh Rose in Bundelkhand and Central India 
the rebellion may be considered to have ceased, so far at least as 
Fatehpur was concerned. 

The subsequent history of the district has been very unevent¬ 
ful. The chief occurrences that have taken place are concerned 
with fiscal and administrative matters, and have been dealt with 
already in the preceding pages. Such are the revision of settle¬ 
ment, the famine and other calamities that have visited Fatehpur 
from time to time, the gradual development of the various 
branches of government, and lastly—but perhaps the most import¬ 
ant of aU—^the introduction of the canal, which now commands a 
large portion of the district and will inevitably exercise an 
increasing influence on its future prosperity. 
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AIRAWAN, Pargam Hathgaon, TahsU Khaga. 

A considerable village lying in 25® 50' IT. and 81° 11'E., at 
a distance of six miles north-east from Khaga and 24 miles from 
■the district headquarters. The main site lies at a short distance 
south of the junction of the old Mughal road with that leading 
fromKhagatoNaubastaferryandSalon. There are three villages 
of this name, that to the east being known as Airawan Sadat, so 
called from the Saiyids, and adjoining it is Airawan Mashaekh, 
or the Sheikhs’ quarter, while further east is Airawan Sarai by 
the side of the old highway. At the last census the first contained 
a population of 1,827 parsons including 995 Musalmans, and 
Airawan Mashaekh had 1,139 inhabitants, of whom 413 were 
Musalmans, the latter including the population of the Sarai. The 
inhabited site of Khanpur also adjoins Airawan on the south, so 
as to form a single township. This contained 538 inhabitants, 
bringing the combined total up to 3,504. The place possesses a 
lower primary school, a branch post-office, and a bazar in which 
markets are held twice a week. A small fair is held in Airawan 
Sadat in the month of Jeth. Adjoining the bazar is a mosque 
with tall slender minarets, built by Eisaldar Farzand Ali, who 
received a grant from Government for his good services during 
the mutiny. 

AMAULI, Pcorgam Kora, TahsU Khajtjha. 

A large village in the west of the pargana, situated in 26° V N. 
and 80° 20' E., on the unmetalled road leading from Kora to Jafar- 
ganj and Fatehpur, at a distance of eight miles from Kora and 
42 miles from the distffict headquarters. Other roads lead to 
Khajuha, to Ghatampur, and to Hamirpur. The village stands 
some two miles from the ravines along the Kun, and its lands are 
watered by the Amauli distributary of the canal. Close to the 
main site is a fine but shallow sheet of water, with the remains of 
a mound formed by the briokmakers in old days in the centre, 
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while round it is a wooded space used as a camping-ground. In 
the village itself; which is a decayed Muhammadan qasba, there 
are many remains of large masonry houses and tombs. Among 
the ruins are those of a mansion, now in a dilapidated state, built 
by a Dube Brahman named Sheo Lai at the end of the 18th century. 
This man acquired great wealth as a banker, and was appointed 
farmer of Jaunpur by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at 
Benares. He afterwards received the title of Raja and died in 
1836 at the age of 90. The house is still owned by his descendant, 
Raja Sri Krishn Datt of Jaunpur, but has long been entirely 
neglected. Amauli possesses a i^olice-station, post-oflSce, cattle- 
pound, and an upper primary school, close to the thcma in the 
centre of the village. Markets are held twice a week in the 
bazar, and a small fair known as the Krishnalila takes place in 
Kuar. The population at the last census numbered 1,887 persons, 
including 176 Musalmans and a large community of Brahmans. 
The latter are the .chief proprietors of the village, which covers 
1,177 acres and has recently been divided into a number of 
pattidari mahalSy the revenue being Rs. 1,972. 

ASNI, Pargana and Tahsil Fatehpue. 

This village lies on the banks of the Ganges in the north of 
the pargana, in 26^ 3'N. and 80° 57'E., at a distance of 11 
miles from the district headquarters, with which it is connected 
by an unmetalled road leading to Husainganj on the main road 
to Rai Bareli. The river is here crossed by a ferry, and on the 
bank is a picturesque group of temples, near which small bathing 
fairs take place at the fall moon of Kartik and on other occasions. 
Asni contained at the last census a population of 1,663 inhabit¬ 
ants, of whom 60 were Musalmans and 20 Aryas; Brahmans 
form the bulk of the inhabitants. There is a branch post-office, 
as well as a flourishing upper primary school, and a bazar in 
which markets are held twice a week. ^The village lands cover 
841 acr^ and are divided into eight zamindari mahals^ assessed 
at Ife. 862. Ihe proprietors are Brahmans, the chief beingBheo 
who has done much to improve the school. 

Asni is a plaoe of great antiquity, and according to one account 
marks fee spelt Oband deposited his treasure before his 
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last fight with the Musalman. invaders. The name is popularly 
derived from the Asvinis, or children of the sun, and a small 
shrine in their honour has been built aud endowed by the Maha¬ 
raja of Benares. The old fort is said to have been constructed 
by the founder of the village, a Bhat named Har Nath, whose 
descendants still survive, but are reduced to poverty. It was 
from Asni that Mr. Power, collector of the district from 1867 to 
1869, removed the inscribed pillar which has been set up in the 
garden of the Patehpur town haU. 

ASOTHAE, Pargana, and TahsU Ghaziptje, 

A large village in the eastern portion of the pargana, situated 
in 26® 45' N. and 80° 58' E., at a distance of nine miles from 
Ghazipur and 18 miles from the district headquarters. To the 
north of the village runs the road from Bahua to Dhata, which 
here crosses the canal, and a branch from this leads to the 
Bahrampur station on the railway, a distance of seven miles. 
The village lands are very extensive, covering 6,258 acres, and 
on the north and east are shallow depressions, in which the water 
used to collect and thus inundate the sm-rounding fields till they 
were drained off. The revenue is Es. 4,645, and the proprietor 
is the Eaja of Asothar, whose house stands in the old fort to the 
north-east of the main site. This is surrounded by a moat and 
is approached by a raised road running through the to the 
west and connecting Avith that leading to Bahrampur. The 
present site was founded by Araru Singh, but the original village 
stood on a brick-strewn mound a few furlongs to the south of 
the fort. On the highest part of this mound is a small modern 
enclosure bearing the name of Asvatthama, the son of Dz’ona 
after whom the place is said to have been at first called Asvattha- 
mapura. This was probably the site of an ancient temple of 
Mahadeo, and many sculptured fragments are lying about or 
have been built into walls, all dating from the 9th or 10th 
century. On a small mound further to the south are five large 
stone sculptures of nude figures, called by the people the five' 
Pandavas, but doubtless of Jain origin. Eemains of another 
old shrine of the same period were discovered in 1879 at 
Sarki, half way between Asothar and Ghazipur, and here 
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a very large fair is held in Phagun, in honour of Jageshwar 
Mahadeo, 

Asothar, which for some time was administered under Act 
XX of 1866, contained in 1901 a population of 3,300 persons, of 
whom 277 were Musalmans. The prevailing Hindu castes are 
Brahmans and Eajputs. The place possesses a police-station, post- 
office, cattle-pound, and a large upper primary schooL Markets 
are held twice a week in the bazar. There is an inspection 
bungalow to the north near the canal, from which the lands are 
irrigated by means of the Asothar minor. 


AUNG, Pargana Bikdki, Tahsil Ehajxtha. 

This small village lies ^n the grand trunk road, in 26® 8' 
X. and 80® 36' E., at a distance of 24 miles from Fatehpur and 
two miles and a half to the west of the Bindki Eoad station. 
Unmetalled roads lead to Sheorajpur on the north and to Kora 
on the south-west. The grand trunk road runs through the 
centre of Aung, the village forming a bazar on either side. It is 
remarkable for the comparatively large proportion of brick 
buildings, and in this way resembles Gudhrauli, an almost con¬ 
tiguous site to the east. The latter contains a large Thakur- 
dwara and a fine mansion belonging to Lala Eateh Chand of 
Cawnpore, the father-in-law of Lala Har Piria Saran, the lead¬ 
ing member of the Kalwar families of this pargana. Aung 
possesses a police-station and a military encamping-ground to 
the west of the main site and adjoining the road, as well as a 
branch post-office and the remains of a mr(i% the latter having 
been replaced by a private institution at Durgaganj, a mile to 
the west. At Asafpur, three miles from Aung, is an inspection 
bungalow, and beyond this is the fine masonry bridge over the 
PMidu Hadi, In Gudhrauli there is a lower primary school on a 
mound to the south of che main road. The population of Aung 
at fee la^ census was 1,197, of w^m 94 were Musalmans; 
Gudhrieiili contained 952 inhabitants, including 34 Musalmans 
and a number of Brahmans. The village of Anng covers 808 
divide into three paUidari and four mmmdari mahals, 
totid revmme^is Rs. 1,446; the K^wars are the principal 
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in history as the scene of a battle fought by General Havelock 
during the mutiny while advancing to Cawnpore. A fe-v Bud¬ 
dhist or Jain remains are to be seen at Asafpur and in the 
neighbouring village of Abhaipur. Between Aung and Gudh- 
rauli is a small, but elegant, mosque erected by a dancing-girl 
attached to one of the Kalwar families. 


AUEAI, Pargana Haswa, Tahsil Fatehpuk. 

This large village lies in the south-east of the pargana, in 26° 
48' and 80° 69' E., at a distance of two miles south of the 
Bahrampur station, between the two unmetalled roads leading to 
Asothar and Hajaini, and 12 miles from Fatehpur. It consists 
of a Tnain site with seven hamlets, and at the last census had a 
population of 2,519 persons, of whom 2,400 were Hindus, 89 
Musahnans, and 30 of other religions, mainly Aryas. TJie 
principal inhabitants are Dube Brahmans, who, together with a 
member of Asothar family, hold most of the proprietary rights. 
The village has an area of 2,868 acres, and is assessed at 
Ks. 3,189, the prevailing tenure being hJiaiyackara. There is a 
lower primary school here, but nothing else of any interest or 
importance. In the adjoining village of Tiksaria to the north is 
an extensive mound, evidently representing an old site, as sev¬ 
eral ancient sculptures have been discovered here. 

AYA, Pargana Aya Sah, Tahsil Ghazipue. 

This village, which with Sah gives its name to the pargana, 
is situated in 25° 50' N. and 80° 42' E., on the unmetalled 
road leading from Sah to Anti ferry, at a distance of three milag 
south of the former and ten miles from the district headquarters, 
the village of Bahua lying four miles to the west. Aya is a 
decaying place and at the present time possesses no importance. 
It contains the remains of an old fort, locally attributed to the 
Arakhs, who are popularly supposed to have controlled this part 
of the district at one period. To the south of the fort, which lies 
to the east of the village, is an old khera or mound, and in the 
village itself are numerous remains of great antiquity, in the 
shape of stone figures and columns, such as are to be found in 
Asothar, Saton and other old sites. There are some shaUoTv 
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tanks to the north and west, and the northern extremities of the 
Tillage lands are watered from the Alipnr minor of the canal. 
Through the village runs a drainage line of some importance, 
starting at Barhwan and ending at Dundra on the Bari Nadi. 
At the last census Aya contained a population of 1,291 persons, 
of whom 31 were Musalmans, the prevailing Hindu castes being 
Bais Rajputs and Brahmans. The village is held in zamindari 
tenure, part being owned by local Bais Rajputs, part by the 
Kayasth family of hereditary qanuihgos, and the remainder by 
Bais of the Unao district. The Kayasths reside in a separate 
site known as Chak Askaran, which is designated as a separate 
but is really connected with Aya; it had a population 
of 347 persons. There are also three hamlets within the village 
lands, and similar detached portions, known as Chak Rasulpur and 
Chak Alipur, lie to the west and north, while Chak Mirpur adjoins 
Chak Askaran on the south. These three had a combined popu¬ 
lation of 660 inhabitants. There is a lower primary school in 
Chak Askaran. 


AYA SAH Pargana^ Tahsil Ghazipxje. 

This small pargana lies in the north of the tahsil, being 
bounded on the north and north-east by pargana Fatehpur, on the 
south-east and south by Ghazipur, on the south-west by Muttaur, 
and on the west, for a short distance, by Tappa Jar. It has a 
total area of 25,965 acres or 40*5 square miles, its greatest length 
being nine miles and its greatest breadth six miles from north to 
south. The pargana forms a compact area, situated in the 
central plateau of the district, south of the Bari Nadi, which 
skirts the northern border. The soil is for the most part a fertile 
loam, interspersed with strips of clay, and in proportion to its 
size Aya Sah contains more good land and a smaller extent of 
barren waste than any other pargana of the district. In its 
general aspect the tract is a well wooded plain, with stretches of 
rice land running between raised belts of highly cultivated loam. 
Before the extension of canal system, means of irrigation were 
insttfimeut, owing to the great depth of the water level below the 
surface; but most of tiie area is now commanded by the canal, 
and tie pm^ana will probably develop rapidly, being in all ways 
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the best of those lying south of the Bari Nadi. The latter forms 
the main drainage line, and is here supplemented by three small 
tributaries. The first rises in the village of Dugrai in Fateh- 
pur near the western border and passes through Barethi, joining 
the main stream at Eawatpur. The second passes through 
Hariapur, Harrampur jand Eachaucha^ uniting with the Bari 
Nadi at Banarsi } while the third starts from Aya, and passing 
through Bankata, Paharpur and Dundra, falls into the river at 
Ballipur. These drainage lines flow in a northern or north¬ 
easterly direction, and carry off the whole of the surplus water 
except in a narrow strip south of the Ghazipur distributary and a 
portion of the village of Bahua. The latter is cut off by the 
canal, so that the drainage turns into the Jumna. The minor 
watersheds between these drainage lines are marked by the 
Banarsi minor, the Sah distributary and the Ghazipur distribu¬ 
tary. In the valleys the soil inclines to clay, and these parts 
suffer at times from saturation, especially Dundra and Paharpur. 
Few of the depressions, however, hold water for long after the 
rains, and there are no jkUs of any importance. Generally 
speaking, the loam area amounts to 72 per cent, and the clay 
to 22 per cent, of the whole, these proportions being the highest 
in the district. 

At the last settlement the cultivated area amounted to 15,695 
acres, but this was unusually low, as the subsequent average has 
been 16,475 acres or 63*5 per cent, of the whole. From 1879 
to 1884 this average was maintained and often exceeded, but 
from 1895 the pargana deteriorated in common with the rest of 
the district, and only recovered in 1905, when the area under the 
plough rose again to 16,345 acres. During the famine of 1897 
Aya Sah suffered more than any other pargana, owing partly to 
mismanagement by the zamindars and partly to the difficulty 
experienced in the matter of irrigation. The depth of the well 
water is great, varying from 46 to nearly 70 feet in the south; since 
the settlement the area irrigated from wells has averaged 11 per 
cent, of the cultivation, but in 1897 it fell to six per cent., and 
it appears that on this occasion the water level sank. Almost 
all the wells are of masonry, unprotected wells being extremely 
rare. Tank irrigation has averaged 14 per cent, of the cultivatedl 
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area, but is less reliable iu this pavgana than elsewhere, owing to 
the shallowness of the Matters have been greatly improved 

in this respect by the introduction of the canal, which now 
constitutes the most important source of irrigation and in 1905 
watered an area largei- than that supplied from all other sources. 
In the same year the land returned as culturable waste amounted 
to 16-38 per cent, of the total area—^a somewhat high proportion, 
which is partly attributable to the large extent of rice land, 
some of which can only be cultivated in favourable years. This 
figure excludes the grove area, which amounts to 7-7 per cent., 
proportionately the largest amount in the district. Small patches 
of dhak are to be found along the drainage lines; but there 
are practically no grass lands, the river beds being invariably 
used for the rice cultivation. The barren area amounts to 13-4 
per cent, and this is the lowest figure in the district, owing 
mainly to the absence of any extensive ttsctr plains and ravine 
lands. 

The rabi is by far the more important harvest, exceeding 
the kharif in extent by 24 per cent., the difference being greater 
than in any other part of the district. In exceptional years the 
areas are nearly equal, but such occasions are rare. ' The double- 
cropped area is snudl, amounting to only ten per cent., and here 
there has been a distinct decline since the settlement, although 
this is probably of a temporary nature. The principal kharif 
crops are rice, and jv^r in combination with c^har, and after 
these come cotton and hajra. In two-fifths of the rice land 
the jarhan or transplanted variety is grown, and as a rice- 
producing tract the pargana ranks fourth in the district. In 
the rabi harvest the principal crops are hirra, amounting to 42 
per cent, of the whole; gram, with SO per cent.; and wheat, with 
15 per cent., most of the remainder being sown with gram with 
combination either wheat or barley. The wheat area is fairly 
high, and will doubtless increase now that the canal has changed 
ilm once precarious nature of the irrigation, which accounts for 
percentage of gram produced; hirra is, as usual, grown 
oh Ihe fields that have been under rice. Of other crops the most 
importent is sugarcane, whidi occupies four per cent, of the kharif 
area—a figure which w only exceeded in pargana Patehpw 
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The standard of cultivation would doubtless be higher but 
for the presence in large numbers of high-caste tenants. The 
chief cultivating classes are Eajputs^ Kurmis, Brahmans, and 
Ahirs, while the better husbandmen occur in unusually small 
numbers for so fertile a tract, Kurmis, Muraos, and Lodhs mak¬ 
ing up only 19*7 per cent, of the total. Of the cultivated land 
occupancy tenants hold 46 per cent.—a lower figure than in other 
parganas except Muttaur, the area halving decreased greatly since 
the settlement, when it amounted to 61*8 per cent. Tenants-at- 
will have extended their holdings from 27*4 to 33*9 per cent., 
while 10-2 per cent, is cultivated by the proprietors, and the 
remainder is rent-free. The average holding is six acres in 
extent, and the general rent-rate Rs. 4-8-2 per acre, that of 
occupancy tenants alone being Rs. 4-8-6. At the settlement the 
latter paid on an average Rs. 4-7-0 and tenants-at-will Rs. 4-12-7; 
the small increase is due to the period of depression which 
culminated in the famine of 1897, when the rent-rate fell to 10 
per cent, below the normal. The revenue demalud of the pargana 
at successive settlements will be found in the appendix.* The 
incidence in 1905 was Rs. 2-12-1 per acre of cultivation, and 
Re. 1-11-9 over the whole area. The latter is exceeded in no 
other pargana except Dhata, and the severity of the demand is 
due chiefly to the large proportion of loam soil; it is very 
high, though the introduction of the canal has rendered 
the assessment more equitable. The pargana contains 44 
villages at present divided into 131 mahals. Of the latter, 33 
are held by single proprietors, 66 in joint mmindariy 81 in 
perfect, and two in imperfect, jpattidari tenure. The chief land- 
holding classes are Rajputs, Brahmans, Kayasths, Khattris and 
Musalmans, but there are no zavdindars of great importance. 

The population of the pargana in 1872 was 17,203, and at 
the following census of 1881 a slight decline was observed, the 
total being 17,165. During the following ten years the decrease 
was rapid, the number of inhabitants in 1891 being 15,674. Since 
that time it has remained almost stationary, as at the last census 
the total was 16,049, of whom 14,993 were Hindus, 1,048 Musal¬ 
mans, and eight of other religions. 


* Appendix, Tables IX and X, 
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The decrease siuce the settlement is the largest in the whole 
district, amounting to ten per cent, and the density is only 39l 
to the square mile. The proportion of Musalmans is lower than 
in any other pargana excepting Ghazipur and Dhata. The most 
numerous Hindu castes are Kurmis, Chamars, Brahmans, Ahirs, 
Lodhs, Rajputs and Basis. There are no towns in the pargana, 
and the chief villages are Aya, Sah, and Bahua. The tract is 
fairly well provided with means of communication, being trav¬ 
ersed by the metalled road from Fatehpur to Banda and its two 
unmetalled branches; one leads from Sab to Aya, Muttaur and 
the Auti ferry over the Jumna, and the other from Bahua to 
Ghazipur and Dhata, crossing the former near Aya. 

There is nothing worthy of mentionin the history of the par¬ 
gana. It is not known whether at any time Aya and Sah formed 
two separate subdivisions, but at all events they were united as 
early as the days of Akbar, and since that date the area has 
remained xmohanged. Before the cession, Aya Sah was held in 
farm by Ahnas Ali Khan, and from 1801 to 1808 it was leased 
to Nawab Baqar AH Khan. During the early days of British 
irule the pargana was included in the Allahabad district, and 
in 1814 was made a part of the Bhitaura subdivision, which was 
converted into the present district in 1826. 


BAHEAMPTJR, Pargana Haswa, Tahsil Fatehpto. 

A small village lying in 25* 49' N. and 80® 59' E., on the 
south side of the East Indian Railway, on which there is a station 
deriving its name from the place. This is connected with 
Thariaon on the grand trunk road by a branch metalled road, 
and from the station two roads lead southwards to Naraini and 
Asothar. The station was once the terminus of the railway, 
and the offices were built on a large scale, with refreshment-rooms, 
engine sheds and the like. There was a dak bungalow for the 
convenience of travellers, and this hae been now converted into 
an opium bungalow, with sheds for weighments. The village 
itsdH is insignificant. The populatimi at the last census was 834 
persons, including 300 Musalmans, and the village lands cover 
1,078 acres, asseraed at Rs. 1,320 mid divided into two joint 
sxtmindcari Ihe proprietors inclnde a member of the 
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Asothar family, Khattris, Brahmans and Saiyids. There is a 
post-office here, and markets are held twice a week in the village. 
Bahrampnr does not figure in history, but it has been suggested 
that it is the place referred to by A1 Biruni as Brahmashk, which 
was half way between Kora and Aphoi. It has recently been pro¬ 
posed to call the railway station Thariaon instead of Bahrampur, 
in order to avoid confusion with places of similar name. 

BAHTJA, Pargana Aya Sah, TahsiL Ghazipub. 

A large village situated in 25® 60' N. and 80® 40' E., on the 
east side of the main road from Fatehpur to Banda, at a distance 
of ten miles from the district headquarters. Close to the village 
a branch unmetalled road takes off, leading to Ghazipur, Asothar 
and Dhata. To the south of Bahua flows the Ghazipur distribu¬ 
tary of the canal, which takes out of the Eatehpur branch at 
Sidhaon, where there is a canal bungalow. At the last census 
Bahua contained a population of 2,207 persons, including 339 
Musalmans and a large proportion of Kurmis and Gautam Raj¬ 
puts. A family of the latter hold the village in zamindari 
tenure at a revenue of Rs. 3,523 ; the total area is 2,711 acres, of 
which over 300 acres are under water. To the right of the main 
road lies a series of tanks, which are apt to overflow in the rains. 
Bahua possesses a branch post-office, a cattle-pound, a lower 
primary school, and a bazar in which markets are held twice a 
week. To the north of the main site is a small encamping- 
ground, and close by stand a road bungalow and a police chauhim 
There was formerly a regular police outpost here, but this has 
been abolished for several years. 

The chief object of interest at Bahua is the old 10th century 
temple, about two furlongs to the east of the bungalow. It is 
known as that of Kakora Baba, but was probably dedicated to 
Mahadeo; the change of name occurred, it would seem, about 
200 years ago, when the fabric was very roughly and ignorantly 
repaired, many pieces of the doorway being built up into the ceiling 
md other parts of the structure. In 1887 Mr. Growse extracted 
these stones and was able to rebuild the doorway almost intact 
in its original position; he also restored the plinth and steps. 
The tower of the temple is of moulded brick, while the chamber 
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below contains pillars, architraves and ceiling of carved stone, 
as in the more perfect example at Tinduli. The so-called Kakora 
is really a recumbent statue of Narain, with Lakshmi at his feet, 
Brahma seated on a lotus growing out of his navel, and Seshn^ 
forming a canopy over his head. Nothing is known of the early 
history of Bahua, but the brick-strewn mound to the south of the 
village remains to testify to its antiquity. 

BAKEWAR, Pargama Koea, Tahsil Khajtjha. 

A village lying in 26® & N. and 80° 80' E., at the junction 
of the two metalled roads leading from Bindki and Mauhar to 
Jahanabad, some four miles from the tahsil headquarters and 
eight miles from Bindki. An unmetaUed road 'runs north-west 
to Musafa and Cawnpore. There was formerly a swrm here on 
the old Mughal road, but its place has been taken by a bazar 
which is of recent origin and in a very flourishing condition. To 
the north of the road near the bazar is a new masonry tank con¬ 
structed by the proprietor j it is filled from the canal distributary 
which runs to the West, at times when the water is not required for 
irrigation. ■ The village consists of four distinct sites, known as 
Bakewar Buzurg, Rampur Bakewar, Rasulpur Bakewar and Sarai 
Bakewar. The last is on the main road, the others being a short 
distance to the north. The total population at the last census was 
1,715 persons, of whom 127 were Musalmans, the prevailing castes 
being Brahmans and Kurmis. The different villages are divided 
into a number of rmhals, the chief landholder being Mahant 
Jairam Gir, while the others are mainly Brahmans. To the south 
of the bazar there is a canal inspection bungalow. 

BHITAURA, Pargam and Tahsil Eatehette. 

A village lying in 26° 2' N. and 80° 53' E., at a distance of 
eight miles north &om Fatehpur, with which it is connected by 
a good unmetalled road. Bhitaura was chosen as the headquar- 
. ters of the district when it was originally separated from Cawn¬ 
pore and Allahabad as a subdivision in 1814, and so remained 
ME 1825, when Fatehpur was ■ selected on account of its more 
central position.' Beforetheconstructionof the grand trunk road, 
filntasra, whmh stands on the high wooded bank of the Ganges, 
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was more accessible, for the river then formed the main route, 
and was in many ways preferable to Fatehpur, especially in the 
matter of healthiness. The village is now of little importance, 
and no trace of the old buildings remains. It contained at the 
last census a popxilation of 1,248 persons, most of whom are 
Brahmans or Eajputs. There is a lower primary school here 
and a post-office. The village is known officially as Tarapur 
Hiitaura, and covers 1,808 acres assessed at Us. 2,220; it is 
divided into ten mahals, and the principal proprietor is Sheo 
Bhajan Tirbedi of Asni, The village is of considerable anti¬ 
quity, but nothing is known of its history and the only relic 
of the past is a colossal recumbent figui’e close to the river 
bank. 


BILANDA, Pargana Haswa, Tahsil Fatehpijr, 

A village on the grand trunk road some five miles east from 
Fatehpur, in 25® 54' N. and 80® 65' E. A short distance to the 
east, towards Haswa, the grand trunk road leaves the line of 
the old Mughal road, which continues eastwards to Hathgaon 
and Kara. Bilanda is the name commonly given to the two 
villages of Chak Birari and Sarai Saiyid Khan. The former is 
also known as Mohsinabad, from Mohsin, the son of Aurangzeb, 
who afterwards became the emperor Muhammad Muazzam Shah. 
Saiyid Khan was the brother of Sarbuland Khan, the prince's 
tutor, who was for some years connected with Kara. He built a 
aarai on the old road, but this was destroyed at the time of the 
construction of the present highway, which was carried straight 
through it. Since the introduction of the railway, the place has 
declined and is now in a ruinous condition and half deserted. 
The two villages contained at the last census a population of 
1,619 persons, of whom 228 were Musalmans; Lodhs and Chamars 
are the prevailing Hindu castes. Bilanda possesses a low'er 
primary school, a village bank and a good market; there was 
at one time a police outpost here, but for many years it has 
ceased to exist. Sarai Saiyid Khan has an area of 728 acres 
and Chak Barari of 925 acres; the combined revenue is Rs. 734. 
They are owned by Musalmans and the Fatehpur family of 
Kayasths, The village w'as the scene of an action fought by 
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Havelock during his march to Cawnpore, prior to the capture of 
Fatehpur from the rebels. 

BINDKI, Pargana Bindki, Tahsil Khajuha. 

The capital of the pargana is a thriving town situated near 
the southern border, in 26® 3' N. and 80® 36' E., at a distance 
of six miles from Mauhar or Bindki Road station and 18 miles 
from Fatehpur. The place, which is the most important 
market in the district, stands at the junction of five metalled 
roads; as that leading from Banda to Mauhar and Sheorajpur 
is here intersected by the old Mughal road from Kora to Fateh¬ 
pur, while another connects Bindki with the grand trunk road 
near Kalyanpur, which was the tahsil headquarters up to 1905. 
At present the railway station most easy of access is that at 
Mauhar, but the Kanspur Gugauli station lies two miles nearer 
to the town, and it is proposed to connect it with Bindki by a 
short metalled feeder road from that leading to Kalyanpur. 

The principal market place is a square plot of open ground 
to the north of the Mughal road and to the west of a fine masonry 
tank built, with the adjoining temple, about 1840 by a Bania 
named Baij Nath. To the west of this space is a row of shops, 
which are property, like the rest of the market. To the 

north of the square is a gateway from which three roads branch 
off, forming the remainder of the bazar. Further north is a 
separate but adjacent inhabited site known as old Bindki, 
divided from the new town by a tank, across which the Mauhar 
road runs on an embankment. From this tank a ditch runs to 
the west and south of the town, carrying off the drainage from 
all the hollows on these sides. Prior to the construction of the 
canal, the natural outfall of these tanks was to the south, but 
&e drainage is* now conducted by a short cut eastwards into 
the Bari Nadi va»lley. A regular drainage scheme has been 
proposed, and will be carried out when funds permit. The 
income of the town is mainly derived from the lands 

which in 1904-06 brought in Rs. 4,263. Another source is the 
lioime4ax, imposed under Act XX of 1856, which was applied in 
1860. TbB number of houses in the town in 1905 was 1,762, of 
winch 056 were sj^s^sed, the incidence being at the rate of 
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Re. 1-12-4 per house and Re. 0-3-6 per head of population. The 
expenditure is chiefly devoted to the maintenance of the town 
police force of 22 men, sanitation and public works, the manage¬ 
ment being entrusted to the town bakhahi, who is also superinten¬ 
dent of nazviL. The total area of the town is 223 acres, and 
of this a large portion is Government property. The place 
appears to have been originally developed by the first tahsildar, 
Lala Bhawani Sahai, of the Fatehpur family of Kayasths, but it 
would seem that the bazar was at first in the possession of the 
zamindars of old Bindki and those of the new village, which 
was formed from portions of Akbarpur Aima and Hazratpur. 
A quarrel arose between the various proprietors as to the dis¬ 
tribution of the bazar income, and in consequence the site was 
attached till the decision of the civil court, and when at last 
both parties failed, it was declared Government property by the 
settlement officer in 1873. This nazvl area consists chiefly of 
the roads and the market square, but also includes a few open 
sites, such as the bailhai or cattle market, the chamarhai or hide 
market, the wimakhai or salt market, and the gwrhai or sugar 
market. The houses adjoining the market square are the pro¬ 
perty of the Banias and others, who pay a ground rent to Govern¬ 
ment, but elsewhere no such rents are charged. The income con¬ 
sists for the most part of the contracts for the various bazar dues, 
which are leased annually. The largest sum is obtained from 
the cart parao in the market square, which alone brings in over 
Rs. 2,000. 

The growing importance of Bindki is clearly illustrated by 
the steady increase of the population. This numbered 4,442 in 
1872 and rose to 6,698 in 1881, and to 7,190 in 1891. At the 
last census there were 7,728 inhabitants, of whom 6,642 were 
Hindus, 2,063 Musahnans and 23 of other religions. The pre¬ 
vailing Hindu castes are Brahmans and Banias. On the form¬ 
ation of the district the tahsil was located at Bindki, but was 
removed to Kalyanpur in 1851, as the latter place was more 
conveniently situated on the grand trunk road. The rapid 
development of the town was then not expected, but it is possible 
that the place will once more be chosen as the headquarters of 
the subdivision in the near future. At present Bindki possesses 
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a police-station, located near the junction of the roads from 
Bindki to Mauhar, and close by are the dispensary and the 
middle school with its boarding-house. The dispensary was 
constructed in 1896 and stands to the west of the Mauhar road 
at some distance from the bazar and houses; in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood it is propoied to erect a new school building and an 
inspection bungalow. In the centre of the town are the post- 
ofl&ee and the cattle-pound. 

Nothing is known of the early history of Bindki, but that 
it is a place of some antiquity was proved by the discovery in 
1886, when several improvements were made in the south of the 
town, of an old Hindu architrave and door-jamb, which were 
placed by Mr. Growse on a culvert near the spot of discovery, 
on the old Mughal road near the masonry tank. Another tank 
is to be seen in old Bindki: it was built not long ago by a Bania, 
named Nidhi, at a cost of Rs. 7,000, The lands of old Bindki 
are divided into three zamindari onahals^ held by Rajputs of the 
Gautam clan, while the portion of Akbarpur beyond the town 
limits is owmed by Brahmans, Banias and Musalmans, 


BINDKI Pargana^ Tahsil Khajuha. 

This is the northernmost pargana of the tahsil and district, 
being bounded on the north and north-east by the Ganges, which 
separates it from the Purwa tahsil of Unao and Dahnau of Rai 
Bareli. To the north-west lies the Cawupore district, the bound¬ 
ary for some distance being formed by the Pandu Nadi; on the 
west is pargana Kora; on the south Tappa Jar and Kutia Gunir, 
while the latter also encloses it on the south-east It forms 
a compact area, with a greatest length of 11 miles from north to 
south and a greatest breadth of eight miles. The area is 56,431 
acres or 88*2 square miles. 

The physical characteristics of the pargana are determined 
mainly by the river Ganges, and to a less extent by the Pandu; 
tile Rind and Bari Nadi also affecting the southern half. The 
watershed of the Ganges enters the pargana at Padhara and 
continues along the course of the canal as far as Jalala, whence it 
runs in the same general direction through Kanspur Gugauli into 
Kuiia Gunir. At Jidala two branch watersheds leave the main 
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ridge, one curving backwards through Mauhar towards the Pandu, 
and the other running south and dividing the central trast from 
the valley of the Bind, this line being -followed by the canal. 
There are thus four topographical divisions of the pargana, corre¬ 
sponding to the four lines of drainage, that of the Bari Nadi lying 
between the watersheds of the Bind and Ganges. There are one 
or two subsidiary drainage lines, one of which consists of a small 
Tholoif starting near Bania Khera to the w^est of Jalala and join¬ 
ing the Pandu at Karauli, while another starts to the south 
of Mauhar and flows in the Ganges. Along the latter river there 
is a wide alluvial tract of some fertility, and from this the land 
rises to a height of some 60 feet above the river level into a high- 
lying tract of which the soil is broken, sandy, and cut up by 
shallow ravines. The area of the Ganges tract is about 19 square 
miles, while that of the Pandu covers some 27 square miles and 
consists of a similar stretch of country, though the soil is infe¬ 
rior and the alluvial lands are less fertile and of smaller extent. 
The portion coming under the influence of the Bind is insignifi¬ 
cant, being not more than four square miles in area; it is drained 
by a small nako flowing past Khsfjuha. The remaining 38 square 
miles lie in the Bari Nadi valley. This tract has an average 
slope of two feet to the mile, and is well drained, with the excep¬ 
tion of the depressions near Maharha, which form the source of 
the stream. The drainage of Bindki town passes along the 
newly-made cut into the Bari Nadi valley a mile to the east. 
The Bind and Bari Nadi valleys are similar in appearance, the 
soil being mainly loam, though near Maharha rice cultivation 
and a preponderance of clay are found. 

On the whole, the pargana is less fertile than the other por¬ 
tions of the northern tract, for although it possesses little usai^ 
and a smaller proportion of barren land, it suffers from defective 
means of irrigation. Owing to the great height of the upland 
portion, wells are difficult to construct, while tanks are few in 
number, the chief being the Maharha jhil and that at Kanspur 
Gugauli to the north of the railway, draining into the Ganges, 
.and' connected with the Mauhar depression. Since the last 
settlement the average irrigated area has been 24 per cent, of the 
cultivation, as much as 21 per cent, being supplied from wells. 
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In the Ganges tract the water-level is between 20 and 40 feet 
below the sarfa 30 , but further inland it increases to 60 feet. 
Masonry wells can be made anywhere, and those of the unpro¬ 
tected type can be sunk without difficulty except in the immediate 
vicinity of the Ganges, but the unstable nature of the subsoil 
renders them very shortlived. The introduction of the canal has 
improved matters, and by 1904 it irrigated seven per cent, of the 
cultivation; it has, however, left untouched the tract along the 
Pandu and Ganges to the north of the watershed, and this por¬ 
tion is of a precarious nature and liable to suffer from drought. 
For these reasons the development of the pargana has not reached 
a high state. At the settlement the cultivated area was 29,839 
acres, or nearly 53 per cent, of the whole, while since that time 
the average area under the plough has been 29,673 acres. The 
decline was gradual, beginning earlier and ending later in 
Bindki than elsewhere. Since 1897 the recovery has been 
distinct, and in 1906 the cultivated area was 29,965 acres or 
53*18 per cent. This is a low figure, considering the high pro¬ 
portion of loam soil, which amounts to 52 per cent.; the rest 
consists chiefly of the sandy lo4m known as sigon^ 11 per cent.; 
the inferior hhv,r covering nine per cent., a higher proportion 
than in any other pargana; clay in the depressions, and the 
alluvial korclihar along the Ganges and Pandu. The culturable 
waste amounts to 19*38 per cent, and consists largely of old 
fallow; the grove area is large, being only exceeded in Ay a Sah; 
and the barren land amounts to 20*3 per cent., which is below the 
average. The last is mainly composed of the waste along the 
Ganges, considerable stretches of grass and scrub jungle being 
found to the east of Sheorajpur. 

During the six years ending in 1905 the rahi harvest has 
averaged 16,500 acres, as against 16,000 cultivated in the hharif* 
In years of heavy rainfall the latter has occasionally exceeded 
the former, but such an occurrence is rare. The double-cropped 
area is lower than usual, amounting to 7*6 per cent, of the 
cultivation. In the rabi the principal crop is the mixture known 
as &£rr% which covers no less than 67 per cent, of the area sown, 
whilo after this comes wheat grown alone and wheat in com¬ 
bination with barley^ each aggregating nine per cent. In the 
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kharif^ juar and arhar come first with 51 per cent.: then follow 
cotton and arhavy 14 per cent., and rice, amounting to 12 per 
cent, and chiefly confined to the Maharha and other JAiis, although 
there is a tendency to use canal irrigation for this purpose in 
hitherto dry \illages. Nearly 70 per cent, of the rice is of the 
transplanted variety known as jarhcm. Other hhobrif crops 
include hajra mixed with arhar, amounting to five per cent., and 
sugarcane, which covered nearly three percent, of the area in 1904 
and is grown chiefly in the loam soils along the canal. 

Eajputs and Brahmans cultivate more than half the pargana, 
and this fact combined with a high assessment and rent-rate 
doubtless accounts for the decline in the area under the plough. 
The best cultivating castes, Kurmis, Muraos, and Lodhs, hold 
only 14 per cent., while the remainder is chiefly in the hands 
of Chamars, Ahirs, Musalmans and Kewats. Occupancy tenants 
hold 57 per cent, as compared with 63 per cent, at settlement; 
21 per cent, is in the possession of tenants-at-wiU., and 11 per 
cent, is tilled by the proprietors themselves. The average rent- 
rate is Rs, 5-3-8 per acre, and this is only exceeded in the neigh¬ 
bouring pargana of Kutia Gunir. The fiscal history of Bindki, 
as illustrated by the revenue imposed at successive settlements, 
will be seen from the figures given in the appendix.* The 
present revenue rate is Es. 3-3-5 per acre of cultivation and 
is far higher than in any other part of the district. The severe 
assessment is apparently due to the high proportion of loam soil, 
but this is more than compensated by the abnormal numbers 
of high-caste tenants and the insufiScient supply of water for 
irrigation, although the result may be modified to some extent 
by the canal, especially if the suggested additional distributary 
be constructed. The 78 villages of the pargana are at present 
divided into 269 mahals, of which 67 are held by single proprie¬ 
tors, 128 in joint zarfiindari, 59 in perfect, and 15 in imperfect, 
pattidari tenure. The chief landholding classes are Rajputs, 
Brahmans, and Musalmans. 

At the census of 1872 pargana Bindki contained 40,648 
inhabitants. This rose to 44,135 in 1881, but declined at the 
following enumeration to 43,775. At the last census of 1901 
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a further dro^j was observed, the total population being 43,027, 
of whom 39,838 were Hindus. 8,166 Musalmans and 23 of other 
religions, the last being Jains residing at Bindki itself. The 
average density, excluding the town of Bindki, is 401 to the 
square mile—a figure slightly below that of the district as a whole. 
Musalmans are comparatively scarce, amounting to only seven 
per cent, of the inhabitants. The chief castes are Brahmans, 
Eajputs, Chamars, Ahirs, Kurmis, and Kewats. Besides the town 
of Bindki, which is the most important market in the district, 
there are but few places of any note. The chief is Sheorajpur, 
which has declined of late years, while other villages that may be 
mentioned are Mauhar, Aung, and Kursam. The tract is admirably 
supplied with means of communication. Through the centre run 
the grand trunk road and the East Indian Railway, with stations 
at Kanspur Gugauli and Mauhar, the latter being known as 
Bindki Road. From this place metalled roads run to Sheorajpur, 
Kora and Bindki, while the last is similarly connected with 
Banda, Fatehpur, Kalyanpur and Bakewar. There are also 
un m etalled roads leading from Mauhar to Khajuha and from 
Sheorajpur to Aung and Jahanabad. 

The pargana was constituted as such at an early date, but its 
original name was Kiratpur Kananda, said to be derived from 
the Gautam Raja, Kirat Singh. The date of the change to Bindki, 
which is supposed to be called after a Faqir named Bandagi Shah, 
is unknown. After the cession in 1801 it formed part of the 
Cawnpore district, and so remained till the formation of the 
Bhitaura subdivision in 1814, the latter being constituted a 
separate district under the name of Fatehpur in 1826. 

BUDWAH, Pargana Hathgaon, TahsU Khaga. 

A large agricultural vill^e situated in 26° 45'H. and 
81° 10' E., at a distance of four miles east from Khaga, between 
the grand trunk road and the Sasur Khaderi. It contained at 
^ last census a population of 2,887 persons, of whom 80 were 
Musahnam, the bulk of the inhabitants being the Ijodhas known 
as Singranrs, of whom some mention has been made in Chapter 
III. Tbe place contains a lower primary school/ but nothing 
^e any imporli^iee,: The lot*d;are% is 4,224 acres, of which 
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about one-fourth is under water; it is divided into 13 riiahahj, 
held at a revenue of Rs. 4,414 in patticlari tenure bv Siiigraui'S 
and Brahmans, The former claim to have come here from 
Benares some five centuries ago, and to have driven out the old 
Brahman proprietors, but one-fourth of the village has of late 
years passed out of their hands. 

CHANDPUR, Pargana Roea, Tahsil Khajuha* 

A large and scattered village in the south of the pargana, 
situated in 25® 56' X. and 80® 24' E., on the high land above the 
junction of the JTun and Jumna, at a distance of 11 miles from 
Jahanabad and 30 miles from Fatehpur, It lies off the road, but 
a short distance to the north is the village of Bhiknipur on the 
road from Kora and Amauli to Jafarganj and Fatehpur. The 
place is said to have been founded by a Bhar named Chand, who 
built a fort near the Jumna, though no trace of It remains. The 
Bhars were displaced by the Gautam Rajputs, who still form the 
prevailing caste and own the greater part of the village. At one 
time they bore a bad reputation for infanticide, and for many 
years Chandpur was proclaimed under the Act. The village is 
chiefly remarkable for its size, covering no less than 7,599 acres, 
of which about 1,200 acres consist of tarai land along the Jumna, 
of considerable value. The revenue is Rs. 6,580, and the village 
is divided into 16 mahala, of which 13 are mmindari and the 
remainder are held in pattidari tenure. The population in 1881 
numbered 2,827, but had risen at the last census to 3,416, of whom 
104 were Musalmans. The bulk of the inhabitants reside in the 
central site, but there are eight subordinate hamlets. The place 
contains a large lower primary school, a cattle-pound, a bazar 
in which markets are held twice a week, and a police outpost, 
which it is proposed to convert into a police-station under the 
new scheme, so as to replace the existing th^cnas at Jafarganj and 
Amauli. 


CHHEOLAHA, Pargana HATHaAOK, Tahsil Khaga. 

‘ This village, officially known as Razipur Chheolaha, lies in 
25® 56' K. and 81® 4' E., ofi the west side of the road leading from 
Hathgaon to Husainganj, at a distance of six miles from the 
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former and nine miles from the latter. The place is of little 
importance, but near the village there is a camping-ground 
frequently used by the district officers when marching between 
Hathgaon and Husainganj. Chheolaha possesses a large upper 
primary school, a branch post-office, and a bazar in which markets 
are held twice a week. Small fairs occur in Chait, Bhadon and 
Kartik, and also on the occasion of the Dasahra. The population 
at the last census was 1,113 persons, of whom 302 wereMusalmans, 
the chief Hindu castes being Brahmans and Banias. The village 
lands cover 747 acres, and are assessed at Rs. 1,050; they are 
held in pattidari tenure by Musalmans, Rajputs and Banias. 

DEOMAI, Pargana Koba, Taksil Khajuha. 

This village lies in the north of the pargana, in 26® 7' K 
and 80® 29' E., on the unmetalled road from Kora to Sheorajpur, 
a short distance north of the Fatehpur branch canal and seven 
miles north-west from Elajuha, According to tradition, the 
place was founded by a Jaganbansi Brahman, one of whose 
descendants, Chaudhri Jai Singh, constructed about 1700 the fine 
masonry tank to the north of the village by the roadside. Mem¬ 
bers of the family are still to be found in Deomai, but are 
reduced to the position of labourers, and the tank is now in a 
dilapidated condition. A short distance further along the road 
is a large well or bacli with a descent of 60 steps, built in 1720 
by a Bania of Kora. Close to the village itself is a large sheet 
of water with temples on its banks and three broad fl.ights of 
steps constructed at different periods during the last century, 
Deomai possesses a branch post-office, an upper primary school 
and a small girls^ school. The population at the last census 
numbered 2,639 persons, including 129 Musalmans and many 
Brahmans and Rajputs. The village lands cover 2,303 acres, 
asse^ed Rs. 4,970 and divided into three mmindari maJiah* 
Hie chief proprietor is Lala Har Piria Saran, of the Kalwar 
^ famfly of Sheorajpur. 

DBLATA, Pargana Dhata, Tahsil Khaga. 

qaptal of pargana of ikis name is a large village 
jifaiaipd m ^ 81® E., on &e east baiuk of 
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the Fatehpur branch canal, and at the junction of foxu’ unmet¬ 
alled roads leading to Bahua on the north-west, to Sirathu 
station on the north-east, to Manjhanpur on the east, and to 
Mahewa on the south. It lies at a distance of 18 miles from 
the tahsil headquarters and 37 miles from Fatehpur. The 
population at the last census numbered 2,598 persons, of whom 
215 were Musalmans, the prevailing Hindu castes being Kurmis 
and Eoris. Dhata possesses a branch post-office, a police-station, 
cattle-pound, a lower primary school, and a bazar in which 
markets are held twice a week. The place has some reputation 
for the manufacture of pottery; this is made in two colours, black 
and red, and is smooth, clean and perfectly plain, being intended 
for Muhammadan use. The price is half a pice for each vessel, 
or 128 pieces for the rupee; similar ware is made at Kabra in 
pargana Ekdala. Two small fairs are held at Dhata, one at the 
Eamlila in Kuar, and the other in Chait in honour of Chandika 
Devi, whose temple is of considerable repute, though it is but a 
poor building. The village lands cover 2,894acres, and are divided 
into three pattidari mahals, held at a revenue of Es. 4,767 by 
Kurmis, who are the chief proprietors of the pargana. 

DHATA Pargana, Tahsil Khaga. 

This, the smallest pargana of the district, lies in the extreme 
south-eastern corner, being bounded on the south by the Jumna, 
which separates it from Banda, on the east by the AUahabad 
district, and on the north and south by pargana Ekdala, It has 
an area of 21,058 acres or 34‘4 square miles, its greatest length 
being nine miles and its extreme width, from east to west, six 
miles. The pargana is traversed by the Fatehpur branch canal, 
which cuts off a small area on its left or eastern bank. To the 
west and south of the canal, and within a short distance of it to 
the north, the soil is a light -loam, interspersed here and there 
with patches of sand. The loam tract extends to the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Jumna, where a narrow strip of broken ground and 
ravines crowns the high banks; below the latter is a small stretch 
of Jcachhar of narrow width and moderate fertility. On the whole, 
Dhata possesses fewer natural advantages than any of the Jumna 
parganas except Muttaur, owing to the character of the soil and 
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the great depth of the water-level, but the introduction of the canal 
and the industry of the Kurmi cultivators has made a great differ- 
enoe, the latter having provided for the storage of water by means 
of numerous tanks. There are but few jhils, the largest being 
those of Ajrauli, Dhata and Bachrauli. The loam soil, which is 
inferior in quality to that found in the central parganas, cover 
67 per cent, of the whole culturable area, while sigon aooonnts 
for 7-6 per cent, and maiiar or clay for 6-6 per cent. The rest 
consists of the Bundelkhand soils, the commonest and the most 
worthless of which is mnkar, amounting to 5-8 per cent. 

At the time of the last settlement the cultivated area was 
13,701 acres, but at that time a large amount of land had been 
thrown out of cultivation on account of bad seasons. The 
subsequent average up to 1905 has been 15,022 acres, the highest 
figure being 15,734 acres in 1885. From 1896 to 1900 the 
pargana shared in the general deterioration that centred in the 
famine of 1897, but the decline was less extensive and the 
recovery more rapid than in any other part of the district except 
Hathgaon, where natural means of irrigation abound. In 1905 
the area ujider the plough was 16,106 acres or 71*7 per cent., the 
highest proportion in the district. Similarly, the culturable waste, 
amounting to eight per cent., is proportionately less extensive 
than elsewhere, these results being due to the industry of the 
Kurmi cultivators. The grove area amounts to 3*8 per cent, of 
the total—a fairly high figure for the Jumna tract. There is no 
grass or jungle land, and of the barren area two-thirds are under 
water, the rest consisting mainly of ravines j no wsar is to be 
seen to the west of the canal, and very little in the remaining 
portion. Irrigation from weUs is almost unknown, as is also 
the case in Muttaur, and prior to the introduction of the canal 
tanks formed practically the only source of supply; from the 
settlement to 1906 the avere^e irrigated area was 12 per cent, of 
the cultivation, only one per cent, being watered from wells. 
Pusing tihe famine of 1897 no unprotected wells were made and 
th» great cost prohibited the construction of masonry wells, so 
the. absence of water in the tanks caused serious loss. The 
<amdnow commands tdmost the whole area, and in 1904 as much 
fidil, w»» i3Ef%ated from this sowrcet 
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On an average the rabi har%’est exceeds the area sown in the 
kharif by 14 per cent,, and the positions are reversed only in 
exceptional years. The double-cropped area at the present time 
is about 17 per cent, and has varied but little since the settlement. 
The most important khcLTif staple is rice^ which occupies 30 per 
cent, of the area sown, followed by juar with arhar^ 27 per cent,; 
cotton with arhar^ 22 per cent.; and bajra with arhar, nine per 
cent. Considering the capacities of the pargana the proportion 
of rice cultivation is high; it is chiefly found in the north, where 
the country is more level and the larger jhUs occur. On the other 
hand, bajra holds a somewhat insignificant place, and these two 
facts give -proof of the enterprise of the cultivators. In the rabi 
the principal crop is birra^ amounting to 35 per cent., while 
gram sown alone contributes a further 30 per cent. The pro¬ 
minent position taken by gram, whether grown by itself or in 
combination, indicates the great lack of irrigation; where this is 
available, wheat is produced in large quantities, and occupies 
altogether 22 per cent, of the rabi area; while mixed with gram 
it covers an additional eight per cent. Sugarcane and poppy 
are seldom to be seen. 

Nearly two-thirds of the pargana are in the hands of Kurmi 
cultivators—a fact of the first importance; after them come 
Brahmans, Ahirs and Chamars, As much as 67*2 per cent, is 
in the possession of occupancy tenants, and only 3*8 per cent, is 
cultivated by tenants-at-will, the proprietors retaining as much 
as 27*3 per cent, as sir or khvdkasht The average holding is 
1*83 acre—a very low figure. The general rent-rate is Rs. 4-9-6 
per acre, as compared with Rs. 4 at the settlement, while occupancy 
tenants pay Rs. 4-6-8. These rates are high as compared with 
the other Jumna parganas, and are solely due to the great capa¬ 
city of the Kurmis. The revenue demand at successive settlements 
will be found in the appendix,* The present revenue incidence 
is Es. 2-8-8 per acre of cultivation—a fairly high average. The 
pargana contains 38 villages, divided at the present time into 128 
mahuls; of the latter, 36 are owned by single proprietors, 47 are 
held in joint zamindari, 31 in perfect, and 14 in imperfect, 
paUidari tenure. The chief landholders are KurmiS; who hold 
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four-fifths of the entire area^ while ajffcer them come Brahmans 
and Musalmans. 

In 1872 Dhata contained a population of 16;487, but this 
fell rapidly during the ensuing dry years, and in 1881 the total 
was but 13,187. The ensuing decade was a period of sufficient 
rainfall and the tract recovered, the population in 1891 being 
14,674. The increase has been maintained, and at the last census 
there were 15,576 inhabitants, giving an average density of 472 
to the square mile—^a distinctly high rate. Classified according 
to religions, there were 14,993 Hindus, 581 Musalmans, and one 
Axya. Musalmans are unusually scarce, amounting to only four 
per cent, of the total, as is also the case in Ghazipur. The only 
village of any size is Dhata itself, and this is the sole market of 
the pargana. Means of communication are poor, as the pargana 
possesses neither railway nor metalled roads. Dhata is con¬ 
nected by unmetalled roads with Bahua on the north-west, Mahewa 
on the Jumna in Allahabad on the south, Manjhanpur in the 
same district on the east, and the Sirathu station on the north. 

The history of Dhata is identical with that of Ekdala, of 
which it formed a portion up tiE 1774. In that year it was 
detached and made into a separate unit on account of quarrels 
that had arisen between the Kurmi proprietors. After the cession 
in 1801 it was managed by Nawab Baqar Ali Khan, till 1809, 
and in 1814 it was included in the joint-magistracy of Bhitaura, 
and subsequently assigned to the Fatehpur district in 1826. 

DIGH, Pargana Kutxa Gttnie, TaJisil Khajuha. 

A large viEage in the southern extremity of the pargana, 
situated in 25® 58' N. and 80® 38' E., at a distance of six miles 
eouth-east from Bindki and 13 mUes from Fatehpur } some two 
mEes to the west runs the metaEed road from Bindki to Banda. 
It contained at the "last census a population of 2,116 persons, 
of whom 44 were Musalmans, whole the prevaEing Hindu castes 
are Brahmans and Eajputs, including a large community of Bais. 
Here is a smfdl school here, but no market. The vElage forms 
part^ df tihe rice area at the head 'of the Bari Nadi, but is not 
so precarious as otlmr portions of this tract, owing to the number 
a®d esteni of Ste ^ west a^^ is a depression 
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which is apt to be affected by the floods o£ the Knrwan swamp, 
and it is proposed to construct a drain passing through the south 
of Digh through Niwazipur and Tarapur to the main line of the 
Bari Ifadi, The village lands cover 3,398 acres, assessed at 
Rs. 5,332 and divided into nine maMs, owned partly by Eayasths 
and partly by Kunwar Chandra Bhukan Singh of Asothar. To 
the south-e^t of the main site is an old khera .or mound, and to 
the north of this is a tank, on the edge of which is a platform 
with numerous fragments of Jain or Buddhist statues. If the 
legend be true that there was a temple at each kos along the 
bank of the Rind, it would be natural to expect to find here one 
of this series, of which the nearest are at Kurari and Tinduli. 


EKDALA, Pargand Ekdala, TahsiL Khaga, 

The place which gives its name to the pargana is a decayed 
vill^e situated among the ravines of the Jumna, in 25° 37' N. 
and 81° 2' E., on the high bank of the river about a mile east 
of Kishanpur and 11 miles south from Khaga. A poor road 
runs through Ekdala from Kishanpur to Dhata, and a similar 
track leads north to Sarauli. The place is of some antiquity, but 
the capital of the pargana was originally at Rari, the adjoining 
village to the east, and the headquarters remained there till their 
transfer to Ekdala in the days of Shuja-ud-daula. The popula¬ 
tion at the last census numbered 943 persons, of whom 78 were 
Musalmans. There was at one time a large colony of Chaube Brah¬ 
mans here, but they migrated many years ago, and the principal 
inhabitants are the Singraur Lodhas, who state that they came 
from the south of the Jumna before the Musahnan conquest. They 
retain the title of Rawat, which according to tradition was 
conferred upon them by the emperor Akbar, who is said to have 
visited the place with Raja Birbal, whose mother^s sister lived here. 
The village, which covers 1,223 acres and is divided into nine 
pattidari mahals, assessed at Rs. 932, is still held for the most 
part by the Rawats, the remainder being in the hands of Banias. 

EKDALA Pargana^ Tahsil Khaga, 

This pargana lies in the south-east of the district, between 
the Jumna on the south, separating it from Banda, and Hathgaon 
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on the north; to the west is Ghazipnr and to the east pargana 
Dhata and the Sirathu tahsil of Allahabad. The tract is of 
considerable size^ having an area of 116,292 acres of 181*7 square 
miles, the greatest length from east to west being 20 miles and 
the greatest breadth 14 miles. 

The pargana is divided into two unequal portions by the 
Fatehpur branch canal, which flows from no;rth-west to south¬ 
east, The area lying south of the canal is about 128 miles in 
extent and consists of the valley of the Bari Nadi, which is joined 
in the north-west by the Chhoti Nadi near Bijaipur, and then 
flows south in a somewhat irregular course to fall into the 
Jumna to the east of the village of Kot. The tract to the north 
of the canal lies in the basin of the Sasur Khaderi, and is com¬ 
paratively flat, the soil in the neighbourhood of the canal being 
a light loam, similar to that in Dhata and extending for some 
distance till on the north-eastern border it meets the stretch of 
rice land with a heavy clay soil, a continuation, in fact, of the 
Haveli of pargana Hathgaon, and draining ultimately into the 
Kinahi. In this portion there is a fair amount of irrigation from 
tanks and wells, and the country is extremely well wooded, except 
on the crest of the watershed itself and in the rice fields. The 
southern subdivision is of a totally different character. Along 
the Jumna and the Bari Nadi are alluvial strips of fair fertility, 
especially in the case of the former river, though the soil is not 
equal to that found in the parganas to the west. Above this 
alluvial land rises the high bank, broken by ravines and covered 
with the poor soil known as rankar. The whole area to the 
south of the Bari Nadi consists of’the regular Bundelkhand soils, 
and for this reason, and owing to the unusual depth of the water 
level, which varies from 60 to 90 feet below the surface, irriga¬ 
tion is impossible. Between the Bari Nadi and the canal is a high 
tabMand with a light soil, about four miles in width. Taking 
tibe pai^ana as a whole, the principal soil is dvmat or loam, 
ammntmg to 37*8 per cent, of the area, and after this come 
with 16*5 per cent,; pandua with 12*8, and rankar 11*3 
per cetik; tke clay area amounts to only six per cent. 

Ekdala is inferior to all the other Jumna parganas except 
owing to aJb^nce of the richer soils and the deficient 
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means of irrigation. Tho canal has already proved of great 
value, but there are extensive tracts which are altogether beyond 
its reach. Consequently the standard of cultivation and the 
general development are far from high. At the time of the last 
settlement the cultivated area was 63,555 acres, and the subse¬ 
quent average up to 1905 was 69,160 acres. This figure was 
exceeded between 1883 and 1895, the highest point reached being 
73,157 acres in 1894, The tract prospers in a series of good 
seasons with ample rainfall, but in dry periods deterioration 
at once takes place. In 1905 the area under the plough was 
70,414 acres or 62-3 per cent., while of the remainder 22.1 per 
cent, was classed as barren, and 15*6 per cent, as culturable, 
including grove lands, which covered 4*5 per cent.—a figure prac¬ 
tically identical with the general average of the district. Nearly 
half of the barren area is under water, a term which includes the 
rivers as well as the jhils; there are no swamps of any size, 
except perhaps those of Simrahta and Amtara. The remainder 
consists mostly of the ravines along the rivers; there are no 
grass lands and very little dhak jungle. At the settlement it 
was estimated that the irrigable area was 35 per cent, of the 
cultivation, but actual experience shows that only seven per cent, 
has been watered on an average from wells and five per cent, from 
tanks j even in the famine year 1897 the former did not exceed nine 
per cent, of the average cultivation. Already the introduction of 
the canal has proved of great advantage, and irrigation from this 
source has reached eight per cent, of the cultivated area. Accord¬ 
ing to the original project the Asothar distributary was planned to 
pass into the pargana and to irrigate the tract between the Bari 
Nadi and Jumna, which consists mainly of pand%a soil and is 
capable of irrigation. With the change in the general scheme the 
alignment of the main canal was altered and the channel was carried 
to the north of fche Bari Nadi, In spite of the introduction of the 
canal there has been no decline in well irrigation, owing to the 
fact that unprotected wells caunofe be constructed to any great 
extent. 

In this pargana the kharif harvest generally exceeds the 
rabi in area, the average excess being about two per cent. The 
reason is that the broken country is suited for the growth of 
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kharif crops only, while in the north-east rice is necessarily the 
most important staple. The double-cropped area is fairly large, 
having risen from 9*8 per cent, of the cultivation at settlement to 
13*6 per cent, at the present time. The chief products in the 
kharif Sive juar mixed with arhar^ amounting to 32 per cent, of 
the area sown; cotton with arhar^ 22 per cent.; rice, 22 per cent.; 
and bajra, 12 per cent. About one-fourth of the rice consists 
of the transplanted variety known as jarhan. In the rab% the 
mixture known as birra comprises 43 per cent, of the area, and 
grata alone 28 per cent.; the other crops are of very little import¬ 
ance, barley and wheat, either sown alone or in combination, 
amounting to but three per cent, apiece. The great extent to 
which gram is grown results from the precarious nature of the 
irrigation, but it is probable that along the line of the canal some 
improvement in the staples will be seen before long. The more 
valuable crops seldom occur; there is scarcely any sugarcane, and 
the poppy area in 1904 was only 266 acres. 

High-caste cultivators, such as Brahmans, Bajputs and 
Musalmans, generally predominate; but the more industrious 
classes, Kurmis, Lodhs, and Muraos, hold as much as 28*8 per 
cent, of the area tilled, this figure being above the general average. 
Occupancy tenants are in possession of 69*6 per cent., the pro¬ 
portion having very slightly increased since the settlement; 
16*2 per cent, is cultivated by the proprietors and 14*7 per cent, by 
tenants-at-wHl, the small remainder being rent-free. The average 
holding is 1*9 acres, and the general rent-rate at the present time 
is Es. 4-2-7 per acre—-a lower figure than in any other pargana 
except Muttaur. Occupancy tenants pay Es. 4-6-8, and both 
rates have increased to a small extent since 1870. Ekdala con¬ 
tains 141 villages, divided at the present time inbo 380 mahals; 
of the latter, 97 are owned by single proprietors, 171 are held in 
joint ^amimdarij 69 in perfect, and 43 in imperfect, pattidari 
tenure. The chief landholding castes are Brahmans, Kayasths and 
Musalmans. The revenue as assessed at successive settlements 
and file demand in 1906 will be found in the appendix.* The 
preeemi ineidmce is Es. 2-6-1 per acte of cultivation, the rate 
brfng lowm: than in any other part except Ghaapur and Muttaur. 

^ ^ Table# IXandX. 
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In 1872 the population was recorded as 71,666, but at the 
next census of ISSl it had fallen to 65,499, the decrease of 8*6 
per cent, being attributable to a series of dry seasons. At the 
following enumeration of 1891 the total had again risen to 71,851, 
an increase of 9*6 per cent., this decade being characterized by 
good rainfall. During the ensuing ten years the pargana suffered 
in common with the rest of the Jumna tract from exceptionally 
heavy rain followed by drought, and in 1901 the number of 
inhabitants was 71,508, showing a slight decrease. The average 
density was 394 persons to the square mile, this being a little 
below the district figure, but fairly high for a southern pargana. 
Classified according to religions, there were 61,870 Hindus, 9,612 
Musalmans, and 26 others, chiefly Aryas. Musahnans here 
amount to 16 per cent, of the population and are more numerous 
than usual; their principal settlement is at Kot, where they have 
been long established, as already narrated in Chapter III. The 
predominant Hindu castes are Brahmans, Chamars, Lodhs and 
Kurmis. The only town in the pargana is Kishanpur, which is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, although it is little better 
than a large village. Garha on the Jumna has actually a greater 
population, the total exceeding 5,000, but otherwise it is of little 
importance. Mention may also be made of Kot, Sarauli, and 
Klakreru, which up to 1895 was the headquarters of the tahsil. 

Means of communication are somewhat poor. A metalled 
road connects Eishanpur with Khaga and the railway, while the 
Kanwar station lies close to the north-eastern corner. At Bijai- 
pur the metalled road is crossed by that running from Bahua to 
Dhata, and other roads include those running from Khakreru to 
Khaga, Kot and Salempur on the Jumna, and also an inferior 
track leading from Dhana ferry through Ekdala to Sarauli, with 
a branch to Kishanpur. In former days there was a busy traffic 
along the metalled road, but of late years it has greatly dimi¬ 
nished, chiefly owing to the refusal of the East Indian Railway to 
reduce its rates and so compete with the line from Banda to 
Jhansi and Manikpur. 

In early days the pargana was known as Rari, from a village 
of that name lying a short distance to the east of Ekdala. The 
latter was selected as the headquarters by the Nawab Wazir 
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Shuja-ud-daula. It originally included Dhataj but in 1774 it 
was found necessary on account of local disturbances to establish 
a separate zUctdar at Dhata, and about 50 villages of Rari were 
placed under Ms charge. After the cession, pargana Ekdala was 
managed by Nawab Baqar Ali Khan till the second settlement 
in 1809, since wMch date its history has been identical with that 
of the other parganas, formed into the present district in 1826. 


FATEHPUR, Pargana and TahsU Fatehpcte. 

The municipal town which has been the administrative head¬ 
quarters of the district since 1825 is situated in 26“ 56' N. and 
80° 50' E., at a distance of 47 miles east from Cawnpore and 73 
miles west from Allahabad. It lies to the north of the East 


Indian Railway, on which there is a station known as Fatehpur 
Haswa, and the northern portion of the town is traversed 
by the grand trunk road, from which branch metalled roads take 
off, leading to Rai Bareli on the north-east and to Banda on the 
south-west, a third leadii^ from the latter to Ghazipur on the 
south. Unmetalled roads run north to Bhitaura, the old head¬ 
quarters of the district on the banks of the Ganges; to Shahbaz- 
pur, Amauli and Hamirpur on the west; to Adampur and Kutia 
on the .north-west; and to the town of Bindki, this being a 
porti<Hi of the old Mughal road. 

The main site lies along the grand trunk road and the 
principal branch thoroughfares, and apart from these there are 
few important buildings and the houses are sparsely distributed. 
The dwdlings are for the most part constructed of mud, giving 
the place a mean appearance, which is he^htened by the fact that_ 
the town is in a state of partial decay, the population havmg 
4eclined during the last 60 years. A noticeable feature is the 
number of mm trees that grow in the numerous small open 
Bpaces and eompbunds. The whole site, especially in the centre, 


is wfiswd tdSeve ll»e original level by the usual process of building 
' ojf houses, but on all sides the land lies low, and 

weet^ and east is a series of tanks, those on the west 
' On the south, between the town and 

^naiteal d^ession, from which a drain- 
eastwards to Madaripur, where 
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it meets the Sangaon drain, to which reference has been already made 
in a preceding chapter. This is connected with the western tanks, 
which at times overflow, and a continuation of this cut extends to 
the Asti jhU near the jail in the civil station. The swamps on 
the' north and east are similarly drained by another channel 
joining the first a short distance above Madaripur. The Sangaon 
^ drain dates from the year 1850, when the civil station was 
inundated by the overflow from the Asti jkU, but it failed to 
fulfil its purpose owing to the faulty alignment. The other cuts, 
which go by the name of the city drains, were made in 1877. An 
additional channel runs south of the railway line, continuing 
parallel to the latter for some miles and eventually finding its 
way into the borrow-pits near Atarha. Unfortunately it did not 
reach the Asti fhil, but was only continued as far as the sessions 
house, and in order to remedy this defect, a short drain was made 
in 1905 to connect the jhil with the western of the two city drains. 
The town itself stands on the minor watershed which runs from 
that of the Ganges to Eamua Panthua, so that only the civil 
station to the south is liable to flooding, and this danger may 
now be considered remote owing to the preventive measures 
taken. 

The origin of Fatehpur is obscure. The name is popularly 
■ derived from a victory^ won by Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur over 
Raja Sita Nand of Athgarhia. This theory is based solely on 
tradition, and the name of the conqueror is sometimes given as 
Jalal-ud-din, the ruler of Bengal. Another suggestion is that the 
town was founded by one Fatehmand Khan^ an ofiScer of Sultan 
Ala-ud-din, This is based on a fragmentary inscription found 
at Denda Sai in pargana Ekdala, to the effect that Fatehmand 
obtained a farman from the Sultan in 1619 A.D. A hopeless 
diEBculty, however, arises from the fact that in 917 H. there was no 
king of the name of Ala-ud-din, and the title of the Sultan must 
be wrong if the date is correct; at any rate, in the absence of 
farther corroboration, the theory may be rejected, if only for the 
reason that Denda Sai lies fully 30 miles from Fatehpur. There 
are no buildings or remains in the town of any historical or anti¬ 
quarian interest, except the tomb of Nawab Abdus Samad Shan, 
adjoining the ruins of his fort in the Abunagar mvMlla. This 
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man was favjjdar of Pailani in Bundelkhand in the days of 
Aurangzeb, and enjoyed extensive grants of land both in that 
province and in the Doab. He constructed the fort and tank at 
Muttaur, but appears to have generally resided in Fatehpur, the 
name Abunagar being derived from his eldest son^ Abu Muham¬ 
mad. His tomb stands to the north of the grand trunk road in 
extensive and well-wooded grounds, which were attached to his 
house. 

It is a heavy ill-designed structure with a cupola at each 
comer, eq^ual in height to the central dome, an arrangement which 
produces an unpleasing effect. The windows are fitted with 
double screens, those on the outside being of stone, while those 
within are of plain brick chequer. There are two inscriptions, 
one of which records the death of Abdus Samad Khan in 1699, 
and the other that of his son, Abu Muhammad, in 1704. The 
grounds contained a large masonry tank and ornaments^ pavil¬ 
ions ; but these with the house itself were dismantled some years 
ago by the owners, who hoped to discover a hidden treasure. 
Nothing was found, and the materials were sold to a railway con¬ 
tractor. Hie gateway alone is left, a massive brick building in 
the same plain and clumsy style as the tomb. The only other 
buildings of any note is the tomb and mosque of Nawab Baqar 
AH Khan, which occupies a conspicuous position at the junc¬ 
tion of the Rai Bareli road with the grand trunk road. They are 
surrounded by a small garden and form a picturesque feature of 
the place, thox^h in themselves they possess no special architec¬ 
tural merit. 

The main streets of the town are the Chhoti Bazar, Bari 
Bsbzar, Pilu Tola, and Klatganj, running east and west, and 
Manak Chauk, Parana Chauk, and Lala Bazar, running from 
north to south. There are 27 muJiaUas or quarters, of which 
Abunagar and Baqarganj explain their origin, while Katra Abdul 
Ghani and Bustogiganj are said to have been founded by Abdul 
Qhani, who was /atydar about 1664. The rest chiefly derive 
their names from the castes of their inhabitants. The town occu¬ 
pies portions of the various revenue maums of Patehpur, Arab- 
pur, Kishanpur, Usmanpur, Sulaimanpur, Qasba Kamalpur, Shah 
Muhanmadf^ ^u^ipur, Taufir Ahmad Ali Khan, Jalalpur, 
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Blalilnagar^Sahalmauand ChakSahalmau ; these have a total area 
o£ 5*37 square miles, but only small portions are included within 
municipal limits. The place is mainly agricultm'al,and.fchis fact 
in part accounts for the decrease of the population, owing to the 
general tendency throughout the district for the larger villages to 
be split up into hamlets. Thus many of the Murao cultivators 
have abandoned the town of late years in order to live close to their 
fields, and the action has been accelerated by plague. There are 
no manufactures, with a possible exception of whips, as mentioned 
in chapter II. The chief articles of trade are agricultural produce 
and cloth, the town supplying the neighbouring villages. The 
chief market days are Tuesdays and Saturdays, while larger 
gatherings take place at the usual Hindu and Musalman festivals. 

The principal public buildings of Fatehpur comprise the 
high school, the dispensary, the Dufferin hospital, the tahsil, and 
the town school, all situated to the north of the grand trunk road 
and in the western portion of'the town. Opposite the dispensary 
is the town hall, built in 1886. It stands within a small garden, 
and behind it is a masonry tank constructed at the same time. 
In the garden are many antiquities in the shape of sculptures 
and inscriptions collected from different parts of the district by 
Mr. Growse. These include the square stone pillar from Asni, 
and numerous figures and fragments from Een in pargana Mut- 
taur, Baigaon and Budwan in Hathgaon, and Khairai in Ekdala. 
The police-station stands to the east of the town in Katra Abdul 
Ghani, and there are outposts at Abunagar, Baqarganj and Bahelia- 
tola. There are six sarais, the most important of which is the Pakki 
Sard close to the entrance to the town on the east by the grand 
trunk road; it is a square enclosure with an octagonal tower at 
each corner. The Eachchi Sarai adjoins the police-station, while 
there are two in Abunagar to the west, one in Ahmadnagar, and 
one in Jwalaganj. There is a seventh at the railway station, 
which is kept in repair by the district board. This is generally 
used by Muhammadan travellers, the Hindus as a rule resorting 
to the ganj or row of shops along the Banda road from the town 
to the railway station. These are known as Jacksonganj, being 
named after Mr. Grierson Jackson, who was collector of the 
district from 1888 to 1892. 
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The civil station contains a few bungalows, as well as the 
sessions house, the new municipal garden, and the district courts 
and offices. The bungalows are for the most part in bad repair— 
a fact which has long contributed to render the district unpopular, 
although the former state of things is now being remedied by 
new construction. There are few houses to the south of the line, 
in one of which the American Presbyterian Mission is located, a 
fairly flourishing institution, to which reference has already been 
made in Chapter III. The district courts and offices are in an 
old bungalow said to have been occupied by the collector at the 
time of the mutiny, but subsequently adapted to its present use. 
It is a fairly commodious building, and includes a room used 
for a church, in which the garrison chaplain of Allahabad holds 
services from time to time. To the north-west are the police 
lines and the district board’s office, and to the east that of the 
district surveyor and the old lock-up. Adjoining the railway on 
the north is the railway bazar, a straggling collection of houses, 
mostly of mud, occupied by the railway staff and others. The 
civil station was planned on an extensive scale, and contains 
numerous roads with good avenues between the grand trunk road 
and the southern limits. On the former, near the western out¬ 
skirts of the town, is the road inspection bungalow, and close by 
are four massive masonry pillars, which bear a remarkable testi¬ 
mony to the religious enthusiasm of Mr. Tucker, who .was killed 
here in the mutiny. On them are stone tablets with inscriptions 
in Urdu and Hindi representing translations of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments and some verses from Saint John’s Gospel. To the 
west of the civil station, at the edge of the Asti jhU, stands the 
jail, and a short distance to the south is the English cemetery. 
This contains a number of tombs, among which may be noticed those 
of Edward Smyth, C.S., 1833; D. T. Timins, C.S,, settlement 
officer, 1840; Mr. E. T. Tucker and Colonel C. O’Brien, who 
died during the mutiny ; the Revd. Gopinath Nandi, the founder 
ci the mission, 1861; and several others of later date. 

The population of Eatehpur at the census of 1866 was 
^,478, axA this fell to 19,879 in 1872. At the following 
enumers^tioB of J1681 the total had risen to 21,328, but since that 
tpa© h^ decreased, the iinjaber of inh?i,bit?ints in 189J 
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being 20,179, and at the last census 19,281, of whom 9,659 were 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 10,278 
Hindus, 8,952 Musalmans, 15 Christians, and 36 Ary as and 
others. The total comprises only those living within municipal 
limits, and excludes the railway bazar and station, the area of 
the municipality being 761 acres. Outside these limits and 
■within the villages mentioned above as constituting the town of 
Fatehpur, 1,134 persons were enumerated. 

Fatehpur was constituted a municipality in September, 1872, 
being at first administered under Act XV of 1873, then under 
Act XV of 1883, whereby elections were held for the members, 
and lastly under the present Act I of 1900. The board consists 
of 13 members, of whom nine are elected and the remainder are 
appointed by Government. There is a paid secretary, and three 
sub-committees for public health, finance, and octroi. The last 
is the chief source of income, and is collected at the five outposts 
of Abunagar, Baqarganj, Jwalaganj, Muraotola, and on the 
railway road. The details of income and expenditure for each 
year since 1891 will be found in the appendix.* The sanitary 
condition of the town is generally good, and it is proposed to 
improve matters by a drainage scheme. 

FATEHPUR Pargana, TahsU PATEHPrrR. 

This pargana forms the larger portion of the tahsil, and 
consists of an irregular stretch of country extending from the 
Kutia Gunir and Tappa Jar parganas on the west to Kutila on 
the eastj on the north the boundary is formed by the river 
Ganges, which separates it from Rai Bareli, and on the south by 
Aya Sah, Ghazipur and Haswa. Its greatest length from east to 
west is 26 miles, and ifcs extreme breadth 14 miles, though it 
narrows in the centre to no more than six miles. The total area 
is 138,429 acres or 216*3 square miles, being exceeded in size only 
by Kora and Hathgaon of all the parganas of the district. 

As a whole, Fatehpur is an extremely fertile tract, with 
ample facilities for irrigation and a large proportion of good 
loam soil; but in both respects it is inferior to Haswa, and 
in wet years the deficient drainage in the central tract causes 


■** Appento, Table XVI. 
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some damage. Cultivation is interrupted by the abundant groves, 
numerous swamps and jMls^ and wide stretches of usar^ so that 
the aspect of the landscape presents great variations. The par- 
gana may be divided into two main tracts, the first being that 
lying between the Ganges watershed and the river, with a breadth 
ranging from three to five miles and an area of some 66 square 
miles, while the remainder falls within the central plain and 
is more or less subject to saturation where undrained by artificial 
means. In the Ganges tract the soil varies from the best dumat 
or loam to the worst bhur^ according to its proximity to the 
river. In most places the stream runs close to the high bank, 
but there are some small strips of alluvial land in the villages of 
Jamrawan, Adampur, and Hajipux, The bank rises to a height 
of some 50 feet above the river, and this level is generally main¬ 
tained along the crest of the watershed. In this narrow tract 
there are no streams, and the only drainage line of any import¬ 
ance is that leading from the jkil at Gobardhanpur and known 
as the Chob Nala. Near the river, the water level is 40 to 46 feet 
below the surface, but it rises rapidly to about 30 feet on the 
watershed, beyond which it assimilates with that of the central 
tract. The watershed enters the pargana on the west at Meoli, and 
passes through Supa, Ghanshiampur, Husaingan j, Mathayapur, and 
Mawai, lybig from three to five miles from the river. From 
the highest point the land slopes southwards towards the Bari 
ISfadi with an average fall of one in 5,000 feet. A minor water¬ 
shed takes off near Supa and passes through Fatehpur to the 
southern border at Eamua Panthua, dividing the central area 
into two parts. To the west of this lie the Sangaon and Asti 
swainps, forming part of the Malwa jhil system; they drain 
southwards across the railway to the Bari Nadi at Malaka, 
between the Banda and Ghazipur roads. The Bari Nadi, which 
roughly forms the western and south-western boundary, consists 
here of a mere chain of swamps, for the most part empty in the 
dry weather, but in the rains a large tract, between Sangaon, 
Malaka, Tbithaura, and Panni Inayatpur to the south of Malwa, 
becomes an almost continuous sheet of water. This area is 
crowed by two depressions or outlets of the Malwa jAiis running 
from ChaksStedito join the Bari Nadi at Tarapur and Keshopur. 
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The largest jhils in this district are those in the villages men¬ 
tioned and in Eawatpur and Mohan Khera on the main line of 
the Bari Nadi, and Chitanra, Jagannathpnr and Sahli on its 
affluents. The fall of the river is little more than six inches to 
the mile, and this inadequate gradient is aggravated by the wind¬ 
ing course of the stream. 

The area lying on and adjacent to the Fatehpur watershed is 
well drained on the south by the Bari Nadi, which here takes a 
more definite shape, while to the north the surplus water is carried 
off by the Fatehpur drainage cuts, which are carried through the 
ridge. In this tract the sod. is generally a light loam, and the 
water level lies at an average depth of 40 feet below the surface. 
To the east and north of this ridge is another depressed area which 
suffers from defective drainage and saturation in the rains. Near 
Husainganj the Ganges watershed is ill-defined, crossing an mar 
plain as it runs parallel to the Hathgaon road. North of the 
latter is the Gobardhanpur jhUy and to the south is that of 
Mohiuddinpur, which forms the starting-point of the Sasur 
Khaderi. Between Fatehpur and Husainganj lies the watershed 
between the latter river and the Chhoti Nadi and beyond this, 
closer to Fatehpur, is a second ridge, between the Cfhhotx Nadi 
and the Bilanda drainage channel. The last is of some import¬ 
ance, as it is augmented by the Sangaon cut and drains a con¬ 
siderable stretch of country. The principal jhils in this tract 
are those of Pharsi, Kharagpur, Salempur, and Mohiuddinpur. 
The water level here varies from 20 to 25 feet, but in places is 
considerably higher. The soil of the two depressed tracts is 
generally loam, with beds of stiff clay in the neighbourhood of 
the many jhUs, and here rice forms the staple cultivation. Taking 
the pargana as a whole, loam amounts to 38 per cent, of the 
cullurable area, while the lighter variety known as sigon contri¬ 
butes a further 30 per cent. The rest consists chiefly of clay, 
nine per cent., bhw and chanchar. 

Pargana Fatehpur has reached a fairly high standard of 
development. At the last settlement the cultivated area was 
64,000 acres and from that time to 1905 averaged 65,559 acres, 
the annual fluctuations being comparatively small; between 1885 
and 1888 a high figure was attained, and though some decline 

J4i’, 
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was experienced between 1894 and 1898, the recovery was rapid. 
In 1906 the area under the plough was 68,666 acres or nearly 50 
per cent, of the whole. The proportion is low, the chief cause 
being the large amount of barren land, which amounts to nearly 
29 per cent.,—a figure that is exceeded in few parganas; over one- 
third of this, however, is under water, while the rest consists 
mainly of usar and the sandy soil along the Ganges. As much 
as 6*7 per cent, is under groves, a proportionately larger area 
than in any pargana except Bindki and Aya Sah; and the 
culturable waste amounts to over 15 per cent. Most of the latter 
consists of fallow: the only jungles are a few patches of scrub 
near the jhils and the grass lands along the Ganges, which are 
extensively used as a pasture ground, the sheep of this pargana 
having a great reputation. Only a few villages in the south¬ 
western corner are within reach of canal irrigation, and the 
pargana depends mainly on wells and tanks. On an average, 
43 per cent, of the cultivation is irrigated from these sources, wells 
supplying 29 per cent., while this amount is capable of consider¬ 
able expansion in year of drought, so that the tract has fair 
protection against famine. Masonry wells are very numerous, 
over 2,700 being in use in 1905, while unprotected wells can be 
constructed without difficulty in most parts and last longer than 
usual, especially in the more elevated tracts. The tank irrigation 
is not so stable as in Haswa, and the lakes which retain water in 
years of drought are few, those in the north-east adjoining 
Haswa alone coming under this description. 

The rail area generally exceeds the kharif by some ten per 
cent., though in exceptional years the position is reversed. The 
amount of land bearing a double-crop has increased considerably 
since the settlement, when it was nine per cent, of the cultivation, 
as compared with 16 per cent, at the present time. The chief 
kharif staples are rice, juar^ hajrcOf and cotton, the last three 
being generally sown in combination with arhar* Rice culti¬ 
vation comprises 38 per cent, of the whole, this proportion being 
exceeded in three other parganas alone; half the area is ocjupied 
by ^rJum or transplanted rice. About 36 per cent, is taken up 
by juoTf while the amount of hajra and cotton grown is small. 
Ju thf r§bi thB principf^ crop is the mixture known birra^ 
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aggregating 47 per cent., while after this come wheat, with 20 per 
cent., and gram with 14 per cent. Of the other crops, mention 
may be made of poppy, which is grown to a considerable extent, 
and also of sugarcane, which covers no less than seven per cent, 
of the hharif area and is much more extensively grown here than 
in any other pargana. 

The chief cultivating classes are, in numerical order, Rajputs, 
Brahmans, Ahirs, Kurmis, Lodhs, Musalmans and Muraos. Those 
which stand in the first rank as husbandmen, such as the Kurmis, 
Lodhs and Muraos, cultivate 25 per cent, of the total area—a high 
proportion for this district, and to this fact the superior cultivation 
and fertility of the pargana are largely due. Occupancy tenants 
hold 58 per cent., as compared with 73 per cent, at the time of 
settlement, while 13 per cent, is cultivated by proprietors, and 25*5 
per cant, is in the hands of tenants-at-will. The average holding 
is 2*34 acres, which is about the usual proportion, and the present 
rent-rate is Rs. 5-1-9 per acre, occupancy tenants paying slightly 
less. There has been a marked advance since the settlement, 
when the general average was Rs. 4-10-11. The pargana contains 
248 villages, now divided into 72S mahals; of these, 195 are 
owned by single proprietors, 420 are held in joint zamindariy 72 
in perfect, 30 in imperfect ^atHdari tenure, and six are Wiaiya-- 
chara. The chief proprietary castes are Musalmans, Rajputs, 
Kayasths and Brahmans. The assessment at successive settle¬ 
ments and the present revenue demand will be found in the 
appendix.* The present incidence is Rs. 2-14-5 per acre of 
cultivation, being considerably in excess of the district average, 
and only surpassed in Bindki and Kutia Gunir. 

The population of pargana Fatehpur was 103,876 in 1872, 
and at the following census of 1881 rose to 112,960. During the 
ensuing ten years it remained stationary, the total in 1891 being 
112,672, while at the last census a marked decline was observed, 
owing to the series of wet years at the beginning of the decade 
and the subsequent famine. In 1901 the pargana contained 
108,355 inhabitants, giving a density of 420 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religions, there were 93,049 Hindus, 15,098 
Mnsgflmans, and 208 others, chiefly Christians and Aryas. 

*- Appendix, Tables IX a»4X. 
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Muhaminadans thus amount to 16 per cent, of the total, and are 
more numerous than any single Hindu caste, the best represented 
of which are Brahmans, Chamars, Ahirs, Lodhs, and Kurmis. 
The only town of any size is Fatehpur itself, but there are several 
large villages, such as Husainganj, Asni, Bhitaura, Jamrawan, 
Sangaon, and Kamua Panthua. 

The pargana is well provided with means of communication. 
Through the centre passes the grand trunk road, from which 
metalled branches lead to Banda, Ghazipur, and Eai Bareli from 
headquarters, while from Chakendi a metalled branch connects it 
with the old Mughal road to Bindki and Kora. Parallel to the 
grand trunk road runs the railway, with stations at Fatehpur 
and Kurasti Kalan. Unmetalled roads run from Fatehpur to 
Jafarganj, to Bhitaura, and to Adampur on the Ganges, the last 
being very indifferent, and from Husainganj to Hathgaon, 
Asni, Bhitaura, and Kutia. 

The pargana was constituted at an early date, and in 
Akbar^s days was known as Fatehpur Haswa, to distinguish it 
from other places of similar name. It remained unchanged till 
the cession, when it was included in the Allahabad district, 
being subsequently placed in charge of the joint magistrate 
stationed at Bhitaura, and from 1826 the chief town has given its 
name to the separate district of Fatehpur. 

FATEHPUR TahsU. 

The headquarters tahsil occupies the north central portion of 
the district, being bounded on the west by Khajuha and on the 
east by Khaga, and extending from the Ganges on the north to 
the Ghazipur tahsil on the south, the dividing line being for the 
most part the Bari Nadi. It has a total area of 228,221 acres 
or 366‘5 square miles, beii^ third in point of size of the four 
tahsils of the district. The tract is made up of the two parganas 
of Fatehpur and Haswa, which are separately described in detail, 
with an account of their physical characteristics, revenue and 
agriculture. The tahsil contains two sharply-divided topo¬ 
graphical divisions. The Ganges tract in the north has an 
ar^ of 66 square miles and lies between the river and the 
watershed. It has a light and sandy soil on the high plateau 
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which Kes 50 feet above the river, and below this is a narrow 
strip of khadir^ separated from the former by shallow ravines. 
The other and scmthern portion forms part of the central plateau, 
and comprises a stretch of country in which well wooded strips 
of loam land alternate with clay depressions, suitable for rice 
cultivation and liable to saturation in the rains. The inhabitants 
of this tract suffer from fever in wet years, while the residents of 
the Ganges uplands have a superior physique. The streams 
of the central plain comprise the Bari I^adi, which at first is a 
mere concatenation of swamps, but develops into a river in 
Haswa; the Sasur Khaderi in the east, and the Chhoti Nadi, 
both of which rise in pargana Fatehpur and flows through Haswa 
to the north of the railway. These ^bre separated by a low and 
hardly perceptible ridge, but like the Bari Nadi are mere strings 
oijhilsj some of which are of large size, though the majority 
empty soon after the termination of the rains. 

Fatehpur occupies one-fifth of the total area of the district, 
and for administrative purposes is usually linked with Ghazipur 
to form a subdivision in the charge of a full-powered deputy 
magistrate and collector. He is assisted by the tahsildar of 
Fatehpur, but there are no honorary magistrates resident in this 
tahsil, although the Raja of Asothar has third-class powers in 
thana Thariaon. The bench at Fatehpur has for several years 
ceased to exist. Civil jurisdiction is in the hands of the munsif of 
Fatehpur, who is subordinate to the judge of Cawnpore, There 
are three police-stations within the tahsil, at Fatehpur, Husain- 
ganj and Thariaon; but under the present arrangements 46 
villages are included in the Malwa circle, one in Kalyanpur, and 
seven in that of Asothar, while portions of Husainganj and 
Thariaon extend into the KFaga tahsil. Under the new scheme 
these anomalies will be removed, and the whole area contained in 
three circles. 

The population of the tahsil has exhibited considerable varia¬ 
tions since 1872, when it contained 160,933 inhabitants. This 
rose to 177,696 in 1881, but at the following census dropped to 
175,452. At the last enumeration of 1901 a further decline was 
observed, the total being 171,598, of whom 84,472 were females. 
The average density is 481 to the square mile, or considerably 
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more than the general average of the district. Classifio 1 accord¬ 
ing to religions, there "were 149,204 Hindus, 22,138 Musalmans, 
128 Aryas, 122 Christians, five Sikhs and one Parsi. The most 
numerous Hindu castes include Chamars, 18,046; Lodhs, 13,378; 
Ahirs, 13,812; Brahmans, 12,147, belonging mainly to the 
Kanaujia subdivision; and Rajputs, 10,457. The last include 
members of many different clans, the best represented being Bais, 
Chauhans, Gautams, Sengars, Dikhits, and Chandels. Other 
castes occurring in numbers exceeding 6,000 apiece are Pasis, 
Banias, Koris, Gadariyas and Eurmis, while there were nearly 
4,000 Muraos. Among the Musalmans, Sheikhs largely prepon¬ 
derate with a total of 7,657, chiefly of the Siddiqi subdivision, 
while next to them come Pathans, 3,882; Paqirs, Saiyids, Julahas 
and Behnas also are found to the number of 1,000 or more. The 
tahsil, like the rest of the district, is mainly agricultural, and at 
the last census zamindars, together with tenants and agricul¬ 
tural labourers, amounted to over 68 per cent, of the whole. 
Occupancy tenants outnumber tenants-at-will by four to one. 
There were 1,791 herdsmen—a Jhigh figure, and 10,648 persons 
were engaged in general labour. The numbers employed in 
commerce and trade are comparatively small, weavers amounting 
to 2,331, or less than the number of mendicants, while 8,233 
persons were engaged in the provision or manufacture of articles 
of food and drink. 

Bemd'es Fatehpur itself there is no town in the tahsil, 
although Haswa is a village of considerable size, and Husain- 
ganj was for a time administered under Act XX of 1856. The 
schools, markets, fairs and post-offices will be found in the 
appendix. Means of communication are excellent. Through the 
centre passes the main line of the East Indian Railway with 
stations at Bahrampur, EEaswa, Fatehpur, and Kurasti Kalan, 
while parallel to it on the north runs the grand trunk road with 
metalled feeders to each station except the last. Metalled roads 
lead from Fatehpur to Rai Bareli on the north-east, to Ghazipur 
<ai the sontli and to Banda on the south-west, while a branch from 
the grand trunk road taking off at Chakendi on the western 
herder connJsi^ it with the old Mughal highway. The latter, 
thft ^ Junction as far as Fatehpur, is unmetalled, 
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but it then follows the grand trunk up to Bilanda, where it turns 
eastwards to Hathgaon, this portion also being unmetalled. 
Other roads include those leading from Fatehpur to Jafarganj, 
Kutia^ Adampur and Bhitaura, from Husainganj to Kutia, 
Bhitaura, Asni, and Hathgaon, from Thariaon to Hathgaon, and 
from Bahrampur station to Asothar and Naraini. There are ferries 
over the Ganges at Kajghat opposite Dalmau^ Asni, Adampur and 
elsewhere, as will be seen from the list given in the appendix. 

GABHA, Pargana Ekdala, Tahsil EIhaga. 

This is the largest village in the district, both as regards 
population and the extent of the land contained within the 
boundary of the revenue maum. It stands amid the ravines 
of the Jumna in 25® 35' N. and 81° 2' E., at a distance of about 
12 miles south from Khaga and ^ two miles from the pargana 
capital. The village consists of a main site in the north and 
no fewer than 35 scattered hamlets, one of the latter being Dhana, 
some four miles south of Garha itself, and here there is a ferry 
over the river leading to the Banda district. The total popula¬ 
tion at the last census was 5,295, of whom 332 were Musalmans, 
the prevailing Hindu castes being Brahmans and Kewats. The 
place possesses a lower primary school and a small bazar in which 
markets are held twice a week. The name is said to be derived 
from an old Bhar fort, which stood here in very early days and 
was destroyed by the Pathan founders of Kot. There is, how- 
* ever, nothing of any historical importance in the village. The 
lands of Garha cover no less than 11,585 acres or 18 square 
miles, but a large proportion of this consists of barren ravine 
country and the culturable area is small, the land revenue being 
Rs. 5,230. The village is divided at present into 18 mahals held 
mpattidari tenure,* the principal proprietors being Brahmans. 

GARHI JAE, Pargana Tappa Jab, Tahsil Khajtjha. 

A village lying in 25° 57' N. and 80° 31' E., on the right 
bank o£ the Eind river, at a distance of eight miles south of 
EJiajuha, with which it is connected by an indifferent unmetalled 
road. A short distance to the south rjins the road from Junihan 
to Amauli as it emerges from the ravines of the Eind, The 
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main site stands amid the ravines at a distance of half a wiln 
from the river, and contains a number of brick houses; to the 
south-west is the fort from which the place derives its name, the 
common appellation being merely Garhi. It was founded by a 
converted Gautam, named Bahadur Khan, whose mausoleum stands 
near the road to the south, and is a large square building with 
a central dome and four smaller domes at the corners, and is 
crowded with the tombs of his descendants. His son, A lam 
Ekan, has a smaller monument with a single dome at the northern 
end of the village. In it the place of honour is occupied by what 
is locally said to be the grave of a favourite horse which was 
killed in battle. Both buildings are plain and undecorated, and 
apparently not earlier than the reign of Aurangzeb. Another 
tomb of the same family is to be seen at Dalelkhera, a hamlet 
of the village of Barhat on the opposite side of the river. There are 
several mosques in and around Garhi Jar) and one ruined build¬ 
ing is known as the UUi Masjid, having been at some time or 
other overthrown, so that the great blocks of horizontal masonry 
now stand perpendicular. The imposing remains of Bahadur 
Khan’s ruined palace, with its surrounding wall and towers, are 
to be seen near his tomb, and within are traces of the gardens 
and fishponds that once adorned it. Close by are the large 
mansions occupied by Ahmad Zaman Khan, the son-in-law of 
the late Abd-ur-£ahman Khan, and Taashshuq Husain Khan, 
nephew of the latter. Another ruined fortress stands in the north, 
near Alam Khan’s tomb; it is seemingly of an earlier date and 
may possibly be that of Bahai Rai, bht most of the materials 
have been removed at various periods. The village is stiU held 
by the Musalman Gautama, some account of 'whom has been 
given in Chapter III, and the area of 1,593 acres is divided into 
tikcee mmmdari mahals, the "revenue being Es. 1,191. The 
place is now of little importance and at the last census contained 
1,141 inhabitants, of whom 326 were .Musalmans; there is a 
lower primary school here. 

QAUUn, Fargcma. HA,THGA.oir, Tahsil Ehaga. 

This village lies in Ihe north-east corner of the pargana 
m 25° 48’ K. and 81® 20’ E., a mile to the north of the old 
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Mughal road, at a distance of 13 miles from Hathgaon and eight 
miles from Kara. The name of the revenue mauza is Muhammad- 
pur Gaunti, and its derivation is ascribed to the victory won by 
Muhammad Ghori over Eaja Jai Chand in 1194 A.D., while 
Gaunti is possibly a contraction for Gautamavati, the village 
of the Gautams, the reputed founders of the place. The popula¬ 
tion at the last census numbered 3,667 persons, including no 
fewer than 1,677 Musalmans. There is a large main site and 16 
hamlets, the total area of the village being 3,300 acres, and the 
revenue Es. 3,213; it is held in pattidari tenure by Sheikhs. 
Gaunti contains a police-station, which under the proposed scheme 
will be abolished, a post-office, a cattle-pound, a bazar in which 
markets are held twice a week, and a lower primary school. 
Adjoining Gaunti on the east and close to the Allahabad border 
is the village of Aphoi, which is mentioned by A1 Biruni as 
being a stage on the old road from ETanauj to Prayag. There is 
nothing of any interest there, however, except an old brick- 
strewn mound and a few fragments of stone sculpture collected 
under a nim tree. 


GHAZIPUE, Pargana aTid TcchsiZ Ghazipur. 

The place which gives its name to the southern subdivision 
of the district lies in 25® 48' 17. and 80° 45' E., at a distance 
of eight miles south from Fatehpur, with which it is connected 
by a metalled road. The latter is crossed here by the road 
from Bahua to Dhata, and continues southwards in an unmetalled 
state to the ferry at Lilra on the Jumna. The main site lies 
between the Bahua and Lilra roads, and to the north, at a distance 
of about half a mile, flows the Ghazipur distributary of the canal. 
Close to this is a canal inspection bungalow, to the east of 
which, standing in the village of Paina Kalan, are the extensive 
ruins of an ancient fortified town. The circuit of the wall with 
its gates and towers can be distinctly traced, and in the centre 
of the high broken ground which it encloses is an inner citadel, 
protected by a broad and deep moat. This town is said to have 
been originally the stronghold of the Chandels, and may possibly 
be of still greater antiquity, but nothing is known of its history. 
The citadel was built or restored by Eaja Aram Singh of Asothar, 
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■who presumably gave it the name of Fatehgarh, by which it is 
now known. In Ghazipm- itself, to the north of the village, is 
the site of another fort, now nazul property and said to have 
been built by Araru Singh in 1691 as his chief stronghold, within 
which stand the tahsil buildings and the police-station, while 
further north is a canal telegraph office, the quarters of a ziladar, 
and a dilapidated thatched bungalow belonging to the district 
board. Near the fort also is a post-office and an upper primary 
school. To the south and west of the ■village are some extensive 
tanks through which the roads are carried along embankments. 

At the last census the village contained a population of 2,121 
persons, the chief castes being Eajputs and Brahmans. The 
village lands cover 2,594 acres, of which over 370 acres are 
under water, and the revenue is Rs. 3,335; there are two zamindari 
maJvals, the principal proprietor being Chaudhri Basat Yar of 
Fatehpur. 

GHAZIPUR Pm^gana, Tahsil Ghaziptte. 

This pargana forms the eastern portion of the tahsil, lying 
between Aya Sah and Muttaur on the west, and Ekdala and 
Haswa on the east; to the south the boundary is formed by the 
river Jumna, which separates it from the Banda district, while the 
adjoining parganas on the north are Fatehpur and Haswa, the 
dividing line for some distance being the Bari Nadi. It is a 
somewhat straggling and irregular tract, with a greatest length 
of 23 miles from east to west and extreme breadth of 13 miles. 
The total area is 97,898 acres or 153 square miles, the pargana 
including more than half the area of the whole tahsil. 

Through the centre runs the Fatehpur branch canal from 
west to east, following the Jumna watershed, and between this 
and tl» river lies a traict of about 68 square miles. East of 
Asothar the canal leaves the watershed to cross the Bari Nadi, 
the high ridge continuing in its original direction between the 
two rivCTS. The whole of this Jumna tract is fairly well drained, 
hak th«e are depressions in the villages of Indrau and Bisandi, 
wiate beyond Asothar there is a remarkable depression on the 
WaterAed itself, oolitaining a large amount of dhak jungle, 
^ees* are comparatively scarce. In the 
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immediate neighbourhood of the Jumna there is a narrow strip of 
alluvial kcbckhar, and above this is the high cliff cut up by 
numerous ravines, with a poor soil classed as rankar. Beyond 
the ravines is a level tract of upland country, irrigated by the 
canal and now in a flourishing condition, though formerly it was 
very precarious, owing to the fact that the water level lies about 
90 feet below the crest of the watershed, or ten feet above that of 
the river. The soils are those of Bundelkhand, the most preva¬ 
lent being the variety known as pandua^ which is very similar 
in appearance to the light loam classified as sigon; in the east of 
the pargana there is a certain amount of black soil on the high 
land near the Jumna. The tract north of the canal is of a very 
different description. It belongs to the central plateau, though 
the soil is generally more sandy than elsewhere, and is far more 
fertile, wooded, and prosperous than the southern tract. Irriga¬ 
tion is chiefly obtained from the canal, but in certain parts there 
are large jhU areas, and near them wells are frequently employed. 
This portion of the pargana contains two natural subdivisions, 
separated by the Ghazipur distributary of the canal. That to the 
south contains a depression which originates near Baragaon and 
continues throughout the length of the pargana eastwards to 
Pemmau. Though it consists merely of a chain of jhilS} it is one 
of the most important of the Bari Nadi distributaries ; the area 
contained in this valley is 78 square miles, and the largest 
swamps are those of Baragaon, Sarki and Budhramau. The 
remaining portion comprises only 17 square miles and lies along 
the south bank of the main stream of the Bari Nadi. In both 
these tracts rice is the prevailing crop along the drainage lines, 
and the country is bare of trees; but on the higher ground 
stretches of fair loam occur and groves are very numerous. 
Taking the pargana as a whole, the most prevalent soil is loam, 
which contributes 48 per cent, to the total culturable area, while 
next come clay with 13 per cent, sigon with 11 per cent., and the 
Bundelkhand soils, chiefly pandna, with 17 per cent. 

In its general fertility and state of development, pargana 
Ghazipur is inferior to the rest of the Jumna tract, excepting 
Ekdala and Muttaur; it closely resembles Tappa Jar, but the 
latter contains a higher proportion of superior cultivators. A 
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great improvement has been effected by the introduction of the 
canal, which has brought the high land into an extremely jSourish- 
ing condition; while more could doubtless be done by draining 
some of the useless depressions or regulating the height of water 
in them, so as to render a larger area fit for tillage. At the 
settlement of 1840 the recorded cultivation was 49,831 acres and 
at the following assessment this had dropped to 46,899 acres. 
Since that time the average has been 50,873 acres, but from 1879 
to 1895 this figure was exceeded to a considerable extent. The 
pargana shared in the general depression which culminated in 
the famine of 1897, but has since recovered, although the old 
high level has not yet been regained, in spite of the advantages 
accruing from the canal. In 1905 the area under the plough was 
61,448 acres or 52*5 per cent, of the whole. The remainder com¬ 
prises 21 per cent, classed as barren, including 9'6 per cent, 
under water, as well as a large amount of usar in the depressions 
and a few patches of dhcoh jungle; 4*7 per cent, under groves—a 
high figure considering the absence of trees in the south; and 
2T8 per cent, was retijrned as culturable waste. The last is above 
the general average, and is due in a measure to the fallow lands 
in tihe vicinity of the depressions, which are cultivated only in 
favourable seasons; the extent of fallow, too, is perhaps due to the 
comparative scarcity of the better cultivators. There is also a 
fair amount of grass land, mainly along the Bari Nadi. Irriga¬ 
tion is derived from the canal, tanks and wells. At the settle¬ 
ment it was estimated that 29 per cent, of the cultivated area was 
irrigable, but this is clearly in excess of the capabilities of the 
tract, as the average amount watered in subsequent years from 
wells and tanks has Been no more than three and nine per cent, 
respectively. The tanks are generally shallow and dry up before 
affording a sufficient supply; the well area can be extended in 
years of drought, but lately it has decreased, owing to the influence 
of the canal. Unprotected wells can be made in most places, 
but the cost is considerable, as in the depressions the depth to the 
water level ranges from 40 to 50 feet and on the high lands from , 
60 ^ 90 feet below the surface. The area watered by the canal 
is increasing rapidly, and in 1906 was nearly 16 per cent, of the 
- a which will inevit^tbly be exceeded in the 
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near future, as distributaries are being extended every year and 
almost the whole pargana is now within reach of canal water. A 
few villages along the Jumna, however, are inaccessible, and will 
always require watching in years of drought. 

The rabi harvest exceeds the hharif by nearly 12 per cent, 
on an average, but occasionally the latter is in excess according 
to variations in the seasons. The principal hharif crop is juar 
in combination with arhar, amounting to 43 per cent, of the 
area sown; while next to this comes rice, which is grown in the 
depressed tracts and covers 18 per cent, followed by bajra and 
cotton mixed with arhar, with 14 and 12 per cent, respectively. 
Half the rice area is sown with the transplanted variety. There 
is but little sugarcane, the average being only *6 per cent. In the 
rabi, as in the other Jumna parganas, gram sown* alone and in 
combination is the chief staple, birra amounting to 46, and gram 
alone to 24 per cent. Wheat, by itself and mixed with gram, con¬ 
tributes 16 per cent., the areas being approximately equal. The 
other crops are unimportant, and in spite of the large area of the 
pargana only 235 acres of poppy were found in 1904. 

The style of cultivation is generally inferior, as is evident 
from the nat^ure of the crops grown. High caste tenants largely 
predominate, the chief cultivating classes being, in numerical 
order, Rajputs, Brahmans, Ahirs and Lodhs. The more skilled 
husbandmen of the Kurmi, Lodh and Murao castes hold but 10*7 
per cent, of .the total area, and in Muttaur alone is the proportion 
lower. Of the whole^tenant area, occupancy tenants are in 
possession of 53*2 per cent, as compared with 61 per cent, at the 
time of settlement; 13*6 per cent, are cultivated by proprietors 
and the rest is mainly held by tenants-at-will. The average 
holding is four acres, and the general rent rate is Es. 3-9-5 per 
acre; the latter is the lowest in the district, although it has risen 
to some extent since the settlement, when the light rents were 
ascribed to the prevalence of favoured Rajput tenants. The 
pargana contains 87 villages, at present divided into 262 mahals. 
Of these, 69 are owned by single proprietors, 131 in joint 
zaramdari, 63 in perfect, and 15 in imperfect, pattidari tenure, 
and four are bhaiyachara. The chief proprietors are Rajputs, 
including the Khicbar Raja of Asothar; the Rajputs of the 
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pargana are the most idle and turbulent in the district, especially^ 
in the villages along the Jumna, such as Sankha and Gamhri, 
After them come Brahmans, Kayasths and Musalmans. The 
assessment at successive settlements, as well as the demand in 
1905, will be found in the appendix.* The revenue rate is 
Es. 2-2-0 per acre of cultivation and Re. 1-1-1 per acre of the 
whole area; the latter is the lowest incidence in the district, 
though the former is slightly higher than in Muttaur. 

In 1872 pargana Ghazipur contained 45,648 inhabitants, and 
this rose to 46,231 in 1881, the population increasing, in common 
with that of the other southern subdivisions, in wet seasons, and 
exhibiting a tendency to decline in dry periods. In 1891 it rose to 
48,365, but owing to the subsequent deterioration the total at the 
last census was only 47,445, giving an average density of 303 
persons to the square mile. Classified according to religions, there 
were 45,053 Hindus, 2,357 Musalmans, and 35 others, chiefly 
Aryas. Thus Musalmans ni^nber only four per cent, of the 
total population, the lowest figure for the district. There are 
no towns in the pargana, but a few villages are of consider¬ 
able size, such as Asothar, Ghazipur, Baragaon, Gamhri and 
Sankha. 

Means of communication are somewhat inferior. A metalled 
road connects Fatehpur with Ghazipur, where it crosses the 
unmetalled road from Bahua to Asothar and Dhata, and continues 
in an unmetalled state to Lilra on the Jumna. In the extreme 
west is the road from Sah to Muttaur and Anti ferry, and in the 
east a’road runs from Asothar to Bahrampur station. 

In former days the pargana was known as Aijhi, from the 
village of that name on the Jumna, once a Gautam stronghold. 
The name was retained till the cession of the district in 1801, but 
the transfer of the headquarters to Ghazipur probably dates from 
the defeat of Jan Nisar Khan by Bhagwant Rai, who built a 
fort there. After the cession, the whole tahsil was managed by 
Nawab Baqar All Khan till 1809, and up to 1814 it formed part 
of the Allahabad district. In that year it was included in the 
Bhitaura subdivision, which became a regular district under the 
name of Patebpuir in 1826. 

- TabUaIXaudX* 
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GHAZIPUE Talml. . 

This tahsil lies in the south portion of the district, and con¬ 
sists of a long straggling tract of country bet'STeen the Fatehpnr 
and Khajuha tahsils on the north and the Banda district on the 
south, from which it is separated by the Jumna, which forms the 
southern and western boundaries; to the east lie the parganas 
of Haswa and Ekdala, It has an extreme length of 32 miles 
from east to west and a greatest breadth of 14 miles : the area is 
181,379 acres or 283'4 square miles. Ghazipur is thus the small¬ 
est tahsil in the district, amounting to nearly 17 per cent, of the 
total area. 

The tract consists of the three parganas of Ghazipur, Aya 
Sah and Muttaur, each of which has been separately described, 
with a full account of their physical characteristics, agriculture 
and revenue. Generally speaking, the tahsil consists of two 
tracts divided by the Fatehpnr canal, that on the north lying in 
the valley of the Bari Nadi, which for a considerable distance 
forms the boundary, while the southern portion is included in 
the valley of the Jumna, except for a small area east of Asothar, 
where the canal bends northwards from the watershed. The 
Jumna tract is about 146 square miles in extent, and comprises 
the alluvial land along the river, chiefly in pargana Muttaur; 
the high bank, cut up by numerous and extensive ravines; and 
the upland plateau, in which the water-level is extremely deep 
and the soils are all of a light and inferior description, resembling 
those found in Bundelkhand to the south of the river. This tract 
is well drained throughout, and possesses no of any size. 
The northern half is of a very different character and consists of a 
stretch of level country drained by the Bari Nadi and its 
affluents, the chief of which is the series of swamps and depres¬ 
sions between the canal and the Ghazipur distributary, while 
three others of less importance flow through pargana Aya Sah. 
The country here is well wooded in the strips of loam soil, which 
alternate with the low-lying rice fields, and resembles the rest of 
the central tract in the Fatehpnr and Elhaga tahsils. 

On account of its comparatively small area, Ghazipur is usually 
united with Fatehpnr to form a single subdivision in the charge 
of a deputy collector ^nd magistrate. He is assisted in the 
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criminal work by-the tahsildar, and also by the Raja of Asothar, 
who has powers of the third class within the limits of the Asothar 
and Thariaon police circles. The civib jurisdiction is in the hands 
of the munsif of Fatehpur 'and his superioi^, officers. Under the 
present arrangement the tahsil contains the three police-stations 
of Ghazipur, Lalauli and Asothar, but part of the Lalauli circle 
extends into the Rhaga tahsil, and a portion of Asothar into 
Fatehpur, while Sah and some of the neighbouring villages 
lie within the limits of the Fatehpur circle. Under the 
proposed scheme of reallocation, the Asothar station will be 
abolished, and the entire tahsil divided between Lalauli and 
Ghazipur. 

At the census of 1872 the population was 89,317, and the 
succeeding enumerations have exhibited considerable changes. 
In 1881 the total had risen to 90,170, and during the following 
ten years the rate of increase was well jnaintained, as in 1891 tlie 
tahsil had 92,389 inhabitants. At the last census of 1901 the 
tract was found to have declined in common with the rest of the 
district, though the decrease was less noticeable than in Khajuha 
and Fatehpur. The number of inhabitants was 91,222, of whom 
44,991 were females, the average density being 322 persons to the 
6<iuare mile, the lowest rate in the district. Classified according 
to rel^ions, there were 84,190 Hindus, 6,987 Musalmans, 19 
Aryas, 13 Christians, seven Jains and six Sikhs. Among the 
Hindus, the most numerous castes were Brahmans, with 12,267 
representatives j Rajputs, 10,585; Chamars, 8,686; and Ahirs, 
6,387. In addition to these, Kewats, Pasis, Banias, Lodhs, 
Gadariyas, Koris, Nais and Telis occurred in numbers exceeding 
2,000. The principal Rajput elans are the Bais, Dikhit, Chauhan, 
Gautam and Panwar. Among the Musalmans, the Pathans come 
first with 2,749 persons, the great majority being of the Ghori 
subdivision, while next to them come Sheikhs with 1,461 repre- 
saitatives, no other caste, except perhaps Bdinas and Faqirs, 
oceurrii^ in any strength. The tahsil is almost wholly agricul¬ 
tural, and landholders, tenants, and field labourers amount to 
nearly 80 per cent, of the total population, while general labour 
contributes a furtl»r ten per cent. The industrial and commer- 
cial ^pulation i6 very small, the chief trades being connected 
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TOth the supply of food and drink, while barely 1,200 persons are 
supported by the cotton industry. 

Means of communication are probably inferior in this tahsil 
to those of any other part of the district. Through the western 
portion runs the metalled road from Fatehpur to Banda, joined 
at Konrar by the no less important road from Bindki. A similar 
road of thm class connects Ghazipur with the district headquarters, 
but apart from these the tract possesses only the unmetalled roads 
from Bahua to Ghazipur, Asothar and Dhata, from Sah to 
Muttaur and the Anti ferry, from Ghazipur to Lilra on the Jumna, 
and from Asothar to Bahrampur station. The last is of little use, 
owing to the diiBSculty experienced in crossing the Bari Nadi. 
It has been proposed to erect a bridge over the river, but the cost 
would be considerable, and possibly it would be more expedient 
to construct a new road from Asothar to Haswa. The Bari Nadi 
is bridged on the road from Bahua to Dhata, but the present 
structure may prove inadequate when the drainage of the valley 
is put in hand. There is a 60 feet girder bridge on the Ghazipur- 
Lilra road, crossing a nala close to the Jumna. The principal 
ferry over this river is that at Chilla on the provincial road, and 
here a bridge of boats is maintained during the dry season, while 
the sands of the Jumna are crossed by means of a temporary road 
laid on a foundation of straw. The other ferries will be found 
in a list given in the appendix, and in the same place there are 
further lists showing the schools, markets, fairs, and post-offices 
of the tahsil. 


GTJNIE, Pargana KiniA Gunib, Tahsil KH4.JTTHA. 

.This village, which with Kutia gives its name to a pargana, 
was at one time the headquarters of a separate subdivision. It 
stands on the high banks of the Ganges, about two miles from the 
stream, in 26^ 6' N, and 80® 89' E., at a distance of two miles north 
of Kalyanpur, with which it is connected by a poor unmetalled 
road, and six miles from Bindki. The village covers a large area, 
amounting in all to 4,798 acres, of which 1,931 acres Hein the bed 
of the river and contains a large amount of grass jungle. This 
lowlying portion is separately assessed as an alluvial mahaly the 
present demand being Rs. 1,118, while the rest pays Rs, 4,100, 

15f. 
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It is divided into seven mahals, held by a large eommtinity of 
Gautams. The village itself is a miserable place, being a mere 
collection of mud houses built among the ravines. At the last 
census it contained a population of 2,473 persons, of whom 64 were 
Musalmans, the prevailing caste being Gautam Eajputs, who at 
one time were proclaimed for infanticide. A small market is 
held here twice a week, and a lower primary school is maintained 
in the village. A somewhat important ferry across the Ganges 
leads to Baksar in the Unao district. Gunir appears to be an 
old village, but the only relics of antiquity are a few groups of 
small sculptures probably dating from the 10th century; they are 
for the most part collected on masonry terraces, which would 
seem to be the sites of the original temples. General Cunningham 
suggested that this might be the site of the Buddhist monastery 
of Vasubandhu mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims, but the 
conjecture was based on a calculation of distances only, and the 
topographical grounds seems very slight, as the mounds appear to 
be formed solely by the action of the ravines. * 


HASWA, Pargana Haswa, Tah^ Fatehpub. 

The capital of the pargana is a decayed town situated in 
25** 62^ N. and 80® 55^ E., at a distance of seven miles south-east 
from Fatehpur. It stands to the south of the grand trunk road 
with wHch it is connected by a metalled feeder which continues 
from the town to the railway station. The latter is in the village 
of Jamalpur, but is known by the name of FaizuUahpur, a 
neighbouring village, in order to avoid confusion with Fatehpur- 
Saswa, the name of the station at the district headquarters. It 
is .proposed to construct a road from the station to Asothar 
although an alternative project consists in metalling the existing 
road from Asothar to Bahrampur. The town is of little import¬ 
ance, though there is a well-attended market on Monday and 
Thursday in each week. It is a dilapidated, dirty place, and 
swarms wi& monkeys; it is divided into mutuOlaa called after 
*8 castfe of the residents, such as those of the Saiyids, Brahmans, 
Mid Eay^tfes. 'Hie market contains several* rows of shops, and 
ate principal* bazar was improved some time ago and made 

■ ■' '■ Jf, S7, , 
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practicable for cart traffic. Haswa possesses a middle veriia3ular 
school located on the branch leading to the grand trunk road, 
and a post-office. A small fair tak^ place here on the occasion 
of theEamKla festival. The lands of Haswa cover 814 acres, of 
which 72 acres are occupied by the town itself ; they are assessed 
at Es. 2,314, and are divided into 21 mahals^ most of which are 
very small. The chief proprietors are Sarju Singh, a Sengar 
Eajput, and Ahmad Hasan K!han. The town is built on the 
lands of six mausas^ known as Srinampur, Jaitiapur, Muradpur, 
Kotwalipur, Salempur and Sarai Azam. The population in 1881 
numbered 4,197 persons, and at the last census had risen to 4,361, 
of whom 2,056 were Musalmans. The principal Hindu castes are 
Khattris and Banias. 

The town is old and the site is consequently raised, but the 
outskirts suffer from the overflow of the tanks which surround it 
on all sides. The Haswa on the north is a broad and shallow 
sheet of water lying between the town and the grand trunk road, 
and usually dries up after the rains, the land on its banks being 
of some value for rice cultivation. The tanks to the south and 
east are continuations of this while to the south-west is the 
Qazi Talab, a property, in the centre of which is an island 

measuring 165 feet square and faced on all four sides with flights 
of masonry steps. Its approach to the town is by a bridge 150 
feet long, consisting of 16 arches, of which seven are open and 
eight are closed. Its construction is ascribed to Qazi Yaqub, who 
is said to have been put to death by the emperor Akbar. There 
is no bistoric^d authority for this tradition, but it is known that 
Yaqub was suspended by the emperor, whose displeasure he 
incurred by maintaining that it was illegal for a Musalman to 
marry more than four wives. A stone in the jh/H is said 
to mark the entrance to a subterranean chamber, and the 
story goes that a former tahsildar removed it, but put it 
back again in consequence of a dream in which he was 
threatened with misfortune unless the stone were replaced. 
It has been proposed to remedy the waterlogging by leading 
a drmn eastwards into the valley of Chhoti Nadi near the 
grand trunk road, but in that case the value of the rice land 
would disappear, 
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The early history of Haswa is purely traditional. The 
founder is said to have been one Raja Hansdhaj, whose two 
brothers, Mordhaj and Sankhdhaj,inay possibly be commemorated 
by the names of the two neighbouring villages of Moraon and 
Sangaon, or Sankhaun. This Hansdhaj is mentioned in the 
Mahabharat, where he is described as the king of Champakapuri, 
but there is no reason for supposing the latter to have been the 
original name of Haswa. It is more probable that a later tradition 
has some historical basis. The story goes that after the defeat of 
Jai Chand of Kanauj near Kara, Q,utb-ud-din Aibak with his 
two nephews, Qasim and Ala-ud-din, advanced against Haswa, 
then held by a Raja named Hans Raj. The latter came out to 
meet them, and joining in single combat with Ala-ud-din at the 
village of Chakhaindi, there lost his life. Ala-ud-din also lost 
his head, but, as happened in several such stories of that time, the 
headless body fought its way on to Haswa, a distance of 12 miles. 
His shrine stands in the old fort in the northern end of the town 
and is still held in much veneration. His brother's name is 
commemorated by the village of Qasimpur, which adjoins Haswa 
on the north. There is an Old mosque near the dargah, built in 
the Pathan style and resembling that at Kalpi. It stands within 
a wall erected by one Saiyid Arif in 1138 H., as is recorded in 
a Persian inscription. 


HASWA Pargaita, Tahsil Patehpuk. 

This pargana comprises the south-east portion of the tahsil, 
and is a compact stretch of country bounded on the north and 
west by pargana Fatehpur, on the east by Hathgaon and on the 
south by Ghazipur, the dividing line for a considerable distance 
bdng the Bari Nadi. It is roughly rectangular in shape, with a 
greatest breadth of 21 miles from north to south and an extreme 
laigth of 16 miles: the total area is 89,792 acres or 140 square 
miles. 

The pargana lies in the very centre of the Doab, at an equal 
distance from the two great rivers, save for a narrow strip 
running down from the south-east corner towards the Jumna; 
tihis blo^ is not more than three miles in breadth and is almost 
cut off by Gha^pur and Hathgaon from the rest of the tract. 
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The drainage is effected by the Bari Nadi, Chhoti Nadi and the 
Sasur Eladeri, The first has here a well-defined bed, and the 
villages in its immediate vicinity, including Kusumbhi and six 
others to the south, are effectively drained. The central and 
northern portions, on the other hand, are less fortunate, the rivers 
being little more than chains of swamps, which overflow each other 
during the rains, the water escaping to the east and south in the 
general direction of the streams. In their neighbourhood the 
country has a very slight slope and the watershed between the 
Chhoti Nadi and Sasur Elhaderi is barely perceptible. Treeless 
plains in the vicinity of the jhils alternate with strips of com¬ 
paratively high ground covered with inhabited sites and groves. 
The chief jhils are those at Moraon, Makanpur, Katharwan, 
Sakhiaon and Chhitampur, all of which hold water throughout the 
year. In the neighbourhood of the swamps are extensive stretches 
of usar, but as a rule the jhil country is closely cultivated, the 
soil being loam interspersed with beds of clay. Towards the Bari 
Nadi the land is lighter and patches of dhak jungle occur, while 
in the south-eastern corner the soil is of an entirely different 
character and resembles the Jumna tract, being of a light sandy 
nature, often intermixed with Jcankar and in many places broken 
by ravines. On the whole, loam covers 60-9 per cent, of the 
culturable area, or slightly more than the district average, while 
after this comes clay with 7*31 per cent., and the alluvial JcacJihar 
along the Bari Nadi constitutes as much as 11 per cent. 

In fertility the pargana ranks after Hathgaon and Kutila, 
being somewhat more precarious owing to the greater dependence 
on tank irrigation; although the jhUs are more permanent than 
those of any other pargana. At the last settlement the cultivated 
area was 44,456 acres, and since that time there has been some 
increase, the average up to 1906 being 45,469 acres. The fluc¬ 
tuations from year to year are less remarkable than elsewhere, 
owing to the general abundant supply of water, which has enabled 
it to hold its own against drought more effectually than the tract 
beyond the Bari Nadi. In 1905 the area under the plough was 
47,526 acres or nearly 63 per cent. The remainder includes 26 
per cent, of barren land, for the most part covered with water or 
Qonsisting of usm; 8*3 per cent, of groves and scattered trees, a 
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yery high proportion j and ahont 12‘7 per cent, of cultnrahle 
waste, which is slightly lower than the average and includes a 
fair amount of grazing land, as in pargana Fatehpur. Irrigation 
is mainly derived from tanks and wells, the former averaging 28 
and the latter 24 per cent, of the cultivation since the settlement. 
Even in the dry year of 1897 well irrigation extended to no less 
than 30 per cent, of the normal area—a proportion which was 
surpassed in Fatehpur, Hathgaon and Kutila alone. The most 
precarious tracts are those along the Bari Nadi, but here some 
protection is afforded by the canal, which in 1905 watered 586 
acres. An extension of the Ghazipur distributary to the northern 
bank of the Bari Nadi has beeh suggested, involving the con¬ 
struction of an aq^uecluct near Simri. The valley of the river is 
also precarious, in that in wet years the crops, which cover most 
of the low land, are apt to be swept away. In the central and 
northern portions the watet level is very near the surface, ranging 
from 12 to 25 feet; while in the south the distance increases to 40 
or 50 feet. Masonry wells can be made in all parts, but those 
of the unprotected type are not so common as in Fatehpur and 
the western parganas. In the depressed areas the high water level 
renders the wells short-lived, while in the south difficulties are 
experienosd on account of the sandy subsoil. For these reasons 
the number of wells fluctuates greatly, but they can be quickly 
constructed in years of drought, as was the case in 1897. 

On an average the rahi harvest exceeds the kkarif in area 
by 11 per cent, and in all years is the more extensive. The 
principal kharif crop is rice, amounting to 46 per cent, of the 
area sown in this harvest; four-fifths is occupied by the trans¬ 
planted variety, and this unusual proportion is due to the ample 
supply of water in the tanks and jh'Ua. Next come j^l,ar mixed 
with arhar, avers^ing 31 per cent., and bajra with arhar, two 
per cent.; there is little sugarcane, and as a rule no more than one 
per cent, of the land is sown with this crop. In the rahi the 
mixture known as birra takes the lead, with 46 per cent, of the 
harvest, foEowed by Wheat and gram with 20 and 18 per cent, 
respectively. There is a fair amount of poppy cultivation, the 
paxg^a coming second to Hathgaon in this respect. The double- 
(Ste^^ed area smumuted to over 24 per cent, of the cultivation in 
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1905; and this figure was exceeded in no other part of the 
district. 

The standard of cultivation is generally high; although 
there are practically no Kurmis in the pargana, Lodhs and 
MuraoS; however, constitute 25 per cant, of the tenants, while 
after them come Brahmans, Eajputs, Ahirs, Chamars and Musal- 
mans. The occupancy area has declined from 65 per cent, at 
the settlement to 60 per cent, at the present time, while tenants- 
at-will hold 24'6, and 13per cent, is cultivated by the proprietors. 
The average holding is little over two acres, and the general rent- 
rate is Rs. 5-0-6 per acre, occupancy tenants paying slightly less 
than this. Rents have risen since the assessment, the increase 
averaging eight annas per acre. The pargana contains 147 
villages, now divided into 469 mahals; of the latter, 93 are held 
by single proprietors, 322 in joint zamindari, 34 in perfect, 18 
in imperfect, pattidari tenure, and two are bhaiyachara. The 
chief proprietors are Musalmans, followed by Rajputs, Eayasths, 
Khattris and Brahmans, The revenue as assessed at successive 
settlements, as well as the demand in 1905, will be found in the 
appendix.* The-incidence is now" Rs. 2-12-2 per acre of culti¬ 
vation, this being distinctly above the average and higher than 
in the more developed parganas of Kutila and Hathgaon, though 
lower than in Fatehpur, in spite of the inferiority of the latter. 

In 1872 the recorded population was 57,057, and during 
the ensuing dry period it rose to 64,634 in 1881. The following 
decade 'was characterized by general abundant rainfall and a 
consequent decline, the total being only 62,789 in 1891. Since 
that time there has been a slight recovery, but no permanent 
increase is probable until some improvement of the drainage 
system be effected. At the last census the pargana contained 
63,243 inhabitants, giving an average density of 449 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religions, there were 56,155 
Hindus,-7,040 Musalmans, and 48 others, the last being mainly 
Ary as and confined to the two villages of Haswa and Aurai. 
Musalmans number 11 per cent, of the total population, the pro¬ 
portion being about the general average of the district. The only 
town in the pargana is Haswa, which was for a time administered 


♦Appendix,Tables IX and X. 
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under Act XX of 1856 j-other large villages are Bahrampur, 
Naraini, Thariaon, Saton, and Kusumbhi. 

The East Indian. Railway and the grand trnnk road run 
parallel to each other through the centre of the pargana and are 
connected by the metalled feeders leading to the stations at 
Haswa and Bahrampur. From the latter two unmetalled roads 
branch off southwards to Naraini and Asothar, while an indiffer¬ 
ent tract leads from Thariaon to Hathgaon, and the old Mughal 
road runs to the same place from Bilanda. In the north com¬ 
munications are extremely difficult during the rains, owing to 
the large area under water and the overflowing of the jhils. 

Haswa is an old flscal division, and in the days of Akbar 
formed a portion of the Kara sarhar. When ceded to the 
British in 1801 it was united with Allahabad, and like the rest 
of the district was included in the farm of Nawab Baqar Ali 
Khan until 1808. The subsequent changes are identical with 
those that have taken place in other parganas. 


HATHGAON, Pargwm Hathgaost, TaTtsU Khaga. 

The capital of the pargana is a small town situated in 
26® 52' N. and 81® 8' E., on the old Mughal road leading from 
Fatehpur to Kara, at a distance of 18 miles from the district 
headquarters and six miles north of Khaga. Other roads coimect 
it with the latter place and with Thariaon, but all are unmetalled 
and of an indifferent character. The Mughal road runs through 
the northern portion of the town, crossing the artiflcial mound 
on which the place is built by means of a dilapidated pavement. 
This may have been constructed during the time when Hathgaon 
was administered under Act XX of 1866, the provisions of 
which have long been withdrawn. At the north-west corner is 
a police-station, and to the west of it is a masonry tank built about 
1780 by a Bania named Brindaban. To the south-west is another 
tank, and close by Ees an open space where the Ramlila festival 
is celebrated annually. Hathgaon also contains a post-office, a 
middle vernacular school, and a bazar in which markets are held 
twice a week. The town stands on the land of seven villages, 
known as Hathgaon, Highwara, Maupara, Gangarampur, Lakh- 
miparjMirpara and 'ISdlnpara. These have a total area of 3,294 
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acres and are assessed at Es. 3,947, Hathgaon itself is owned by 
Saiyids, and Thihipara by Lala Ishwar Sahai; the rest being held 
in pattidari tenure by Musalmans and Brahmans. The total 
population at the last census numbered '4,242 persons, of whom 
3,539 were Hindus, 697 Musalmans, and six of other religions. 

Hathgaon is a place of considerable antiquity, as is testified 
by the height of the main site, which has been raised by the 
gradual accumulations of old building materials. Among the 
ruins are those of a fort known as Hathi-khana or Jaichandi, 
and also of a large number of masonry houses. The principal of 
these is the old residence of the Eayasth Diwans, whose Tiftmo of 
Moti Intwala is said to be derived from this building, the first 
in the neighbourhood to be constructed of large bricks. On the 
Hathi-khana is a dilapidated mosque apparently made up of the 
remains of four small Hindu temples. There are 24 pillars in 
all; arranged in four rows of six columns, with a masonry wall 
at the back and sides, while the old doorway, a handsome 
piece of sculpture, has been set up by itself at the entrance of 
the mosque enclosure. Of the columns, which are not later than 
the tenth century, eight are square and far more massive than 
the other; four are twelve-sided; four more are square pilasters, 
with a band running up the centre of each face; four are octagonal 
below, sixteen-sided in the middle, and round at the top; while 
the remainder are composed of various fragments. In every case 
the main shaft is crowned by two or three capitals or other blocks 
of a more or less incongruous character, in order to raise them to 
the required uniform height. It has been conjectured that they 
were set up by one of the Jaunpur kings, whose frequent practice 
it was to convert Hindu temples into places of Muhammadan 
worship.’*' The only basis for this supposition, however, is a slab 
lying in a small modern mosque close by, bearing a Persian 
inscription in five lines with the date of 854 H. This corresponds 
with 1450 A.D., when Mahmud was ruling at Jaunpur; but 
it was ascertained in 1886 that this slab had no connection with 
the Jaichandi, but was brought from a field at some little dis¬ 
tance, and it appears to have belonged to the tomb of some person 
named Yusuf. In order to preserve these interesting remains. 


* A. S. H. L, XVII, 98. 
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Mr. Growse obtained a grant of Rs. 300, which was expended in 
enclosing the site with a low masonry wall, in restoring one of the 
p illar s by means of stone found on the spot, and in reconstructing 
four compartments of the roof that had collapsed. The place is 
very unsuitable for its present purpose, and probably it was never 
intended to be so used. 

A mile from the town on the Husainganj road stands the 
stone elephant, mentioned in Chapter III in connection with the 
Eaizada clan of Rajputs. It is worshipped every Tuesday by 
the residents. In the later days of native rule Hathgaon was 
the headquarters of an amil, and after the session a tahsildar 
was stationed here until the transfer to Khaga took place in 
1852. 


HATHGAON Parana, Tahsil Khaga. 

This pargana forms the central portion of the eastern tahsil, 
and is a roughly rectangular tract, bounded on the south by 
Ekdala, on the west by Haswa, on the north by Kutila, on the 
north-e£«t by the Ganges, which separates it from the Rai Bareli 
and Partabgarh districts of Oudh, and on the east by the Sirathu 
tahsil of Allahabad. Its greatest length from east to west is 
20 miles and its extreme breadth 18 miles. The area is 146,453 
acres or 228*8 square miles, the pargana being the largest in the 
district, with the single exception of Kora. 

The entire tract lies to the north of the Bari Nadi, which 
skirts the extreme south-western corner for a short distance. 
A small portion, consisting of a strip 22 square miles in extent, 
lies to the north of the Ganges watershed, which here runs close to 
the river, the distance ranging from two to three miles; this area 
possesses a light soil, is well drained, and contains numerous 
groves and small hamlets, and sufficient irrigation from wells, the 
water level being about 40 feet from the surface. Except in the 
immediate vicinity of the river, where the subsoil is sandy, 

’ unprotected wells can be made without difficulty, as a good hard 
■ s^atum underlies the light surface soil. The rest of the pargana 

- in tfie c^tral plain of the district and is divisible into two 

- fortioBS^ coniprfsing the valley of the Chhoti Nadi in the 

aind that of the Sasur Khaderi. The latter 
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is the larger, covering about 150 square miles. The Sasur 
Ehaderi enters the pargana at the extreme north-'western point, 
issniag as an overflow of the Ghnri jkU in Haswa, but for some 
distance its course is ill-defined, much of the rainfall being absorbed 
by the jhUs above in normal years, while a considerable quan¬ 
tity is diverted for the use of the rice fields and retained by low 
embankments. It is only in unusually wet years that much water 
passes down the channel, but from the village of Kulharia the 
river assumes a definite bed, with banks of light sandy soil on 
either side; and from this point it acts as an effective drain for 
the land within two or three miles of its course, as there are no 
important jkHs within these limits as far as the Allahabad border. 
Above Kulharia the country is chiefly rice land, and numerous 
small depressions are connected with the stream, including a 
small branch from Sithaura in pargana Kutila. 

The Chhoii Kadi enters^ the pargana at Khasmau near the 
grand trunk road on the western border, and is in fact an exten¬ 
sion of the Thariaon jhU in pargana Haswa. It crosses the road 
and the railway near Teni, thence flowing in a tortuous course 
towards Khaga, and in this portion floods are liable to occur 
owing to the faulty and irregular alignment of the stream, as has 
already been mentioned in Chapter I. At Khaga the river bends 
southwards and joins the Bari Nadi near Bijaipur, close to the 
southern border. The watershed between the Sasur Khaderi a"*! 
Ohhoti Nadi is very slight and barely perceptible in the northern 
reaches about Sawant, where the two valleys are practically con¬ 
nected by the jhH. It continues from Sawant to Khaga and thence 
to Daryamau in Ekdala, where it meets the canal. East of this 
place the course is marked by the canal, which separates the 
valleys of the Bari Nadi and the Kinahi in Allahabad. The 
latter rises in a low-lying tract of rice country to the east of 
Khaga known as the Haveli. In this portion there are several 
jhMs, the chief being the swamps at Majhilgaon and Ukathui 
There are several other jhUs in the Chhoti Nadi valley, the most 
important of which are at Teni and Majhteni, but to the south of 
Khaga the slope increases and the country is better drained, the 
soil becoming generally lighter and less fertile as the Bari Nadi 
is approached. 
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On the whole, Hathgaon is the most fertile and prosperous 
pargana of the district, possessing good natural irrigation from 
wells and tanks, and also being fortunate in the composition of 
the tenantry, who comprise the most industrious and skilful culti¬ 
vators to be found in Fatehpur. In the centre of the pargana, 
near the railway and grand trunk road, there are extensive usar 
plains, and in the extreme south-west by the Bari Nadi the soil 
is inferior, but these tracts are the only poor parts of the pargana. 
Generally speaking, loam covers 62 per cent, of the culturable 
area, the lighter variety known as sigon ten per cent., clay seven 
per cent., and the inferior soil described as chanchar and found 
in the vicinity of usar amounts to nearly eight per cent. The 
area of hachhar or alluvial soil is very insignificant, owing to 
the fact that the Ganges in most places runs close to the high 
banks. 

At the last settlement the cultivated area Was 63,328 acres; 
but since that time it has risen in every village, the average up 
to 1905 being 68,912 acres. From 1883 to 1886 this figure was 
largely exceeded, the maximum being 73,009 acres in 1890. In 
1905 the area under the plough was even higher, amounting 
to 73,548 acres or 60-2 per cent, of the whole. This is a some¬ 
what low proportion, but it must be remembered that the barren 
area is unusually high, comprising no less than 29-1 per cent.; 
much of this is under water, while the bulk of the remainder 
consists of usar and dhak jungle, especially in the vicinity 
of the grand trunk road and the Chhoti Nadi, in the villages 
of Teni, Majhteni, Silmi, and Khaga., Of the rest, 4T per 
cent, is under groves, the pargana being well wooded except 
in the rice tracts, and the remaining 16*6 per cent, is culturable 
waste, much of this being fallow. The irrigated area, with the 
exception of a few villages in the south-west corner watered 
from the canal and a small area along the Chhoti Nadi and 
Sasuir Khaderi, is supplied from wells and tanks, the amount 
hdng - on an average 36 and 9 per cent, of the cultivation 
Respectively. At the last settlement it was estimated that 72 
per ^nt. was irrigable; but even in 1897, when well irri- 
was pushed to its further extent, the area watered from 
exceed 4B per cent. Unprotected wells can be sunk 
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in almost every village, but in the central tract they are not 
favoured owing to their instability ; here the water level averages 
25 feet from the surface in the depressions, and^elsewhere it varies 
between 25 and 40 feet except in the extreme south-western corner, 
where it is as much as 50 feet. The number of masonry wells is 
large, amounting to over 3,300, and has almost been trebled since 
the settlement, while unprotected wells can be made quickly and 
cheaply when required. The rapid development of irrigation and 
cultivation betokens the comparative lenience of the last assess¬ 
ment, which has proved more successful here than in other parts. 

In most year the rabi exceeds the kharif area in extent; but 
the excess is small, owing to the large proportion of rice land. 
As a matter of fact, the kharif is so much the more valuable in 
these tracts, that the loss of the whole rabi would be of little 
moment, provided the rice were secure. The double-cropped area 
has at all times been higher than in any other pargana, amount¬ 
ing to 19*4 per cent, of the cultivation at settlement, while in 
1905 it was no less than 33 per cent. In the kharif^ rice covers 
46 per cent, of the area sown, and two-thirds of this consists of the 
transplanted variety, • known as jarhan* Next come juar BioA 
arhar combined, with 24 per cent.; cotton and bajra mixed with 
arharj with two and four per cent, respectively; and sugarcane 
with 1*2 per cent. In the rabi, the mixture known as birra 
amounts to 47 per cent, of the whole, followed by wheat with 23 
per cent., gram with nine per cent., while wheat with barley or gram 
covers some five per cent. In this part of the district peas com¬ 
monly take the place of gram, both alone and in combination 
with barley, the fact being ascribed to the milder climate. Men¬ 
tion should also be made of poppy, which is more extensively 
grown in Hathgaon than in any other part of the district; in 
1904 no less than 3,800 acres were under this crop, and this was 
by no means an unusual figure. 

The chief cultivating classes are Musalmans, Ahirs, Brah- 
mams, and Bajputs; but in spite of the comparative scarcity of 
the superior husbandmen such as Lodhs, Muraos, and Kurmis, 
who hold only 13 per cent, of the area, the cultivation is of a 
remarkably high standard. Occupancy tenants are in possession 
of as much as 764 per cenh of the area, this figure representing 
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a distinct increase since the settlement and being largely in 
excess of the proportion attained elsewhere. Proprietors culti¬ 
vate 10'4 per cent, and tenants-at-’U’ill 9-8 per cent., the remainder 
being rent-free. The average holding is 1*77 acres, and the 
general rent-rate Rs. 6-2-0 per acre, that of occupancy tenants 
being Rs. 6-0-5. Both have increased since the settlement, when 
the latter was Rs. 4-13-10. 

Pargana Hathgaon contains 280 villages, at present divided 
into 639 mah%ls. Of these, 128 are owned by single proprietors, 
408 are held in joint mmindari, 66 in perfect, and 28 in imper- 
perfect, pattidceri tenure, and nine are hhaiyachara. The chief 
proprietors are Musalmans, Rajputs, and Kayasths. The revenue 
assessed at successive settlements, as well as the demand in 1905, 
will be found in the appendix.* The present incidence is 
Rs. 2-9-6 per acre of cultivation, or slightly above the district 
average. 

The population has increased considerably since 1872, when 
it numbered 97,860 persons. By 1881 it had risen to 111,880; 
but since that time the change has been small, the pargana 
following the general rule of the northern tract in having a 
tendency to decline in wet years on account of the saturation in 
the depressions, and to prosper with a succession of dry seasons. 
Steps could doubtless be taken to improve the drainage; but in the 
absence of canal irrigation the benefit woxdd be doubtful, owing to 
the disappearance of the store of water contained in the tanks 
and subsoil In 1891 the total was 112,784, showing a slight 
increase; but at the last census it had fallen to 112,215. This 
gives an average density of 502 persons to the square mile—a 
figure only exceeded in Kutila. Classified according to religions, 
there were 93,634 Hindus, 18,572 Musalmans, and nine others, 
chiefly members of the Arya Samaj. The proportion of Musal¬ 
mans is thus 17 per cent, and is very high, Hathgaon having 
always been a Muhammadan centre since the days when Kara 
was the seat of local government. Among the Hindus, Ahirs, 
liodl^ Basis and Chamars predominate, the Pasi element being 
sgem^j noteworthy by pwson of habitual tendency to 
fe^ dhief plao^ in the pargana are Hathgaon and 
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Khaga, while there are several large villages^ such as Qasimpur, 
the headquarters of the Saiyid family, Khasmau, Katoghan, 
Airawan, Mandwa, Budwan, Sawant, Teni and Gaunti. 

The tract is fairly well supplied with means of communica¬ 
tion. In addition to the grand trunk road passing through the 
south and the railway line parallel to it, there is a metalled road 
from Khaga to Kishanpur on the Jumna. A fair unmetalled 
road runs from Klaga to ITaubasta and Salon in Eai Bareli, 
crossing the Sasur Khaderi by means of a girder bridge. 
Through the north runs the old Mughal road through Hathgaon 
and Gaunti, unbridged and generally in an indifferent conditiom^ 
Similar roads lead from Hathgaon to Khaga, Thariaon, and- 
Husainganj, and from Khaga to Daryamau. There are railway 
stations at Khaga and Teni within the pargana, and at Kanwar. 
just beyond the Allahabad border. 

The history of the pargana is similar to the rest of the 
district. It was one of the mahaU of Kara in the days of 
Akbar, and after the cession in 1801 was included in the Allah¬ 
abad district till the formation of the Bhitaura subdivision in 
1814, afterwards constituted a separate district of Fatehpur in 
1826. During the days of Oudh administration it was held in 
farm by the Saiyids of Qasimpur, but from 1801 to 1809 it 
formed part of the lease given to Nawab Baqar AH Khan. 

HUSAINGANJ, Pargana and Tahsil Fateepite. 

A large agricultural village situated in 26® 59' N. and 
80® 68' E., on the metalled road from Fatehpur to Eai Bareli, at 
a distance of eight miles from the former. The road is here 
joined by those leading from Hathgaon, Asni, Bhitaura and 
Kutia. The place was at one time of importance, but since the 
decline of the traffic on the road, owing to the extension of the 
railway system, its trade and population have decreased. For a 
time it w^ administered under Act X£ of 1866, but the opera¬ 
tions of the measure were withdrawn owing to its diminished 
importance and the c^ricultural status of most of the inhabitants. 
The name of the revenue maum is Chhaunka, and according to 
tradition the place was originally held by Kumis, the remains 
of whose fort existed to. the north, Kte bazar was built by 
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Husain Bakhsh, a dependent o£ Almas Ali Khan, in 1771. 
Husainganj, which is divided.into four muhallas, contains a 
police-station, cattle-pound, a post and telegraph office, an upper 
primary school,.as Avell as the bazar which stands in the centre of 
the town. A small fair known as the Phul-dol is held in the 
beginning of Chait. The trade of the place is now insignificant 
and is confined to local produce. The population, which in 1881 
numbered 2,740 persons, had dropped at the last census to 2,464, 
of whom 396 were Musahnans; the prevailing Hindu castes are 
Erahmans and Banias. The village lands cover 1,938 acres and 
are assessed at Es. 1,974; they are divided into seven mahals, the 
chief proprietor beingaShukul Brahman. Within the limits of 
Chhaunka lies the Chob jhil, the overflow from which falls into 
the Ganges; it covers an area of 40 acres, and altogether 128 acres 
are under water. 


JAPAEGANJ, Pargana Tappa Jae, TahsU Khajuha. 

A small and decayed town lying in 26° 55' N. and 80° 30' E., 
at a distance of a mile north of the Jumna and 22 miles from 


the district headquarters. The main site is a short way to the 
south of the unmetalled road leading from Eatchpur to Amanli 
abd Jahanabad, which here bends sharply to the south, and after 
reaching the town turns again to the north-west, so as to form 
an acute angle, ^e name of the revenue mama is Chak Jafar 
Ali Khan, and this includes the hamlet of Bindaur, which lies 
to the south on the bank of'the river. As this place is the older 
site, the town is often called Katra Bindaur, designating the 
market or ga/nj of the original village. The bazar was built by 
JfCEar Ali Khan, a brother of the more celebrated Kawab Baqar 
Ali Khan. Their father, Kawab Zain-ul-Abdin Khan, bestowed 
the taluqa of Bindaur on his son, and some portion of this is 
still held by_ his desceiidants. The mins of the Nawab's fort lie 


to Idle south near the Jumna. Jafarganj, which for a time was 
^ ministe red under Act XX of 1866, contains a lai^e mosque 


by Baqar AH Khan, a poHcC-station, a post-office, and an 
primary schooL Markets are held twice a week in the 
of a rdw of shops with a gate on either 
for the ihwiufacture of cotton prints, 
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of which some account has been given in Chapter II. A small 
fair takes place at the Kanslila festival in Kartik. The popula¬ 
tion at the last census^ including Bindaur^ numbered 2,532 persons, 
of whom 591 were Musalmans, the prevailing Hindu castes 
being Brahmans, Banias and Gautam Rajputs. Jafarganj itself 
contained 1,546 inhabitants, many of whom are Chhipis. The 
town covers an area of 43 acres, and, with the village lands, is the 
property of Nawab Zahid Husain. 

JAHANABAD, vide KORA. 


JAMEAWAN, Parganaand Tahdl Fatehpitr. 

A large and straggling agricultural village, lying in 26® 1' N. 
and 81® V E., at a distance of 12 miles north-east from Fatehpur 
and four miles from Husainganj. The main site lies to the east 
of the metalled road to Eai Bareli j but there are numerous small 
hamlets scattered about the village, which has a total area of 3,428 
acres. It is divided into three maJvdlSj held in zanfimdari tenure 
and assessed at Rs. 4,804 j the chief proprietor is a Bajpai Brahman. 
The population in 1901 numbered 4,176 persons, including 215 
Musalmans and large communities of Brahmans and Rajputs. 
The place contains a branch post-office, an upper primary school, 
and a bazar in which markets are held twice a week. Jamrawan 
gave its name to a taluqa belonging to Eaghubansi Rajputs, consi st¬ 
ing of 18 villages and 64 hamlets, but most of this was confiscated 
after the mutiny on account of the rebellion of the proprietors. 


KALYANPUR, Pargana KutiaGtjkib, Tahdl Khajuha. 

This place, which from 1851 to 1895, was the headquarters 
of a tahsil comprising the parganas of Kutia Gunir, Bindki, and 
Tappa Jar, lies on the north side of the grand trunk road, in 
26® 3' N, and 80® 40' E., at a distance of 16 miles north-west 
from Fatdipur and four miles from Bindki, with both of which 
it is connected by metalled roads. The tahsil buildings, which 
were enclosed by a high mud wall, were sold to the mmindarSy and 
to the east of them is the police-station, on the south of the main 
road, a new building of the first class. Close by is the station 
of Kanspur Gugauli, at present standing in an usav plain at 

16f 
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some distance from the road. Kalyanpur also possesses a branch 
post-office, a cattle-pound and a small sarai opposite the thana. 
The name of the revenue mauza is Umraundi Kalyanpur; it 
contained at the last census a population of 1,026 persons, chiefly 
Kurmis and Brahmans, and has an area of 1,132 acres, of -which 
a large proportion is under water. It is divided into five mahah 
and owned by Rajputs of the Gautam clan, who pay a revenue 
of Rs. 2,139. 

KANSPUR GUGAULI, Pargana Bindki, Tahsil Fatehpur. 

This village only deserves mention as possessing a crossing 
station on the East Indian Railway. It lies in 26® 4' N. and 
80® 38' E., about half a mile from the Kalyanpur police-station 
on the grand trunk road and four miles north-east from Bindki. 
The road connecting these two places passes through the village 
lands, and when the proposed feeder road to the station is 
constructed the place will assume some importance as being the 
nearest point on the railway to the chief market of the district. 
As the name implies, there are two separate sites: Kanspur lying 
on the disused road running from the level crossing on the Bindki- 
Kalyanpur road to the old tahsil buildings at the latter place, 
while Gugauli is ten furlongs to the north-west on the grand 
trunk road. Kanspur is said to have been founded by one Kans 
Rai, a Gautam Rajput, and Gugauli by his four sons. The 
population of the two villages at the last census was 1,199, of 
whom 29 were Musalmans, the bulk of the inhabitants being 
Gautams, Brahmans' and Chamars. There is a small aided school 
here. A little more than half the village is owned by a large 
community of Gautams, while the remainder is in the possession 
of four zamindars of other villages; there are five zammdari 
and five pattidari mahals. 


KATOGHAN, Pargana Hathgaon, Tahsil Khag^a. 

A large village in 26® 45' N. and 81° 9' E., on the south 
side of the grand trunk road, at a distance of four miles east of 
Elhaga. The village lands, which cover 4,155 acres and are held 
in paMdari tenure at a revenue of Rs. 3,833 by Banias, Brah- 
, .jaiid Saiyids, foxm a portion of the low-lying 
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tract between the Sasur Khaderi and Chhoti JsTadi, known as the 
Haveli. There is a main site, slightly raised, as are all the 
villages of this tract, and 16 hamlets. The village lands contain 
numberless small tanks, and to nearl)’ every field there is a pond 
attached, for the purpose of irrigating the jarhan rice. The so- 
called Katoghan jhil lies in the village of Majhilgaon, near the 
encamping-ground. At the last census the population numbered 
2,747 souls, including 262 Musalmans and a large community of 
Singraurs. There is an upper primary school on a small eminence 
to the north-east of the village, and a bazar in which markets are 
held twice a week ; by the road is a military encamping-ground, 
an inspection bungalow near the school, and a large sarai owned 
by the district board, but in a dilapidated condition. A small 
fair is held in honour of Durga in the month of Chait. 


KHAGA, Pargana Hathgaok, Tahsil E^haga. 

The headquarters of the tahsil are located in a village lying 
in 26® 46' N. and 81® 6' E., on the grand trunk road at a distance 
of some 20 miles south-east from Fatehpur. A metalled feeder 
runs south to Khaga station on the railway, about three-quarters 
of a mile from the main site, and continues for some ten miles to 
Kishanpur on the Jumna. An unmetalled branch takes off from 
this and leads to Khakreru, and similar roads run from the north 
of the village to Hathgaon and Naubasta on the Ganges. The 
place was selected as the headquarters of the subdivision in 1852, 
in preference to Hathgaon, owing to its more convenient situation 
on the road and the railway. The village lies at the bend of the 
Chhoti Nadi, where it turns south from the table-land to the 
north to join the main stream of the Bari Nadi. The site has at 
times been liable to inundation, as has been already mentioned in 
Chapter I. The old tahsil and all the Government buildings 
which stood on the usar plain to the north-west of the cross roads 
were destroyed in 1894, and the new tahsil and inspection-house 
were erected on either side of the railway-station road, which 
runs along the watershed on the left bank of the Chhoti Nadi. 
The upper primary school, however, was built on higher ground 
and escaped injury, and to the present day remains in the same 
place. Measures have been taken to improve the drainage of the 
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place and obviate the danger of the floods, and a supplementary 
channel for the Chhoti Nadi from Teni to Laohhmanpur is also 
contemplated. It is further proposed to construct a small sur- 
fece drain for the eastern part of the village. In addition to the 
institutions already mentioned, Khaga possesses a dispensary, a 
police-station, located on the grand trunk road to the east and 
constructed in 1896} a post-office, a cattle-pound, and a bazar in 
which markets are held twice a week and a flourishing trade in 
grain is carried on. The central market lies along the grand 
trunk road, close to its junction with that leading from the station. 
Near the entrance to the bazar is a fi.ne masonry tank, 270 feet 
square, and adjoining it is a temple with a walled garden and 
a large well, all constructed in 1870, at a cost of Rs. 40,000, by 
Gopal Das and Manik Chand, Agarwal Banias of Mirzapur. 
The principal fair held at Khaga is the Ramlila in the month of 
Kartik. 

The main site lies partly in the village of Bahadurpur Khaga 
to the north, and partly in Shahzadpur. At the last census the 
former contained 1,397 inhabitants, of whom 28 were Musahnans, 
Muraos being the chief caste. The village lands cover 1,890 
acres, and are held in zamindari tenure at a revenue of Rs. 1,980 
by Saiyids an,d Telis. Shahzadpur contained 1,847 inhabitants, 
includii^ 425 Musalmans and a large number of Singraurs. It 
is 1,670 acres in area, assessed at Rs. 2,032, and is held in 
zam/indari tenure by Musalmans. 


KHAGA Tahsil. 

This is tite eastern subdivision of the district, and comprises 
a compact stretch of country extending from the Jumna on the 
south to the Ganges on the north, between the Allahabad district 
on the east and the Fatehpur and Ghazipur tahsils on the west. 
Ihe extreme length from north to south is 28 miles and the 
greatest breadth 22 miles. The tahsil has an area of 311,470 
acres, or 487 square miles, being slightly smaller than Khajuha 
and comprising about three-tenths of the whole district. It is 
made up of the four parganas of Hathgaon, Kutila, Ekdala, and 
each of which has been separately described in detail, 
in ifce n^xr^ heyoild the Ganges watershed, is a high-lying tract 
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with a light but fertile soil, well wooded and studded with 
numerous small viUageSj this being one of the most healthy and 
prosperous parts of the district. To the south of this lies the 
central plain, which contains the valleys of the Sasur Kladeri in 
the north, the Chhoti Nadi in the centre, and the Baii Nadi in 
the south. The two first in their upper reaches are mere series of 
swamps, but they ultimately assume well-defined beds and water¬ 
logging disappears. The Bari Nadi in this tahsil has a deep 
channel, and the country along its course is broken by ravines. 
Between the Bari Nadi and the Jumna is a narrow plateau, 
indented by extensive ravines, which have cut their way through 
the high bank and carry down the drainage to the Jumna, which 
flows at a level of about 100 feet below the uplands. North of 
the Bari Nadi runs the Fatehpur branch canal, which after 
crossing the Chhoti Nadi follows the line of the watershed 
between the former river and the Kinahi, a stream of Allahabad. 
Between the canal and the Sasur Khaderi is a level stretch of 
country, containing the valuable rice tract known as the Haveli. 

The tahsil only assumed its present form in 1894, and prior 
to that date Ehaga consisted merely of the Hathgaon and Kutila 
parganas, the headquarters being at Hathgaon up till 1852. 
Ekdala and Dhata formerly constituted a separate subdivision 
under the name of Khakreru. The tahsil is now in the charge 
of a full-powered deputy collector and magistrate, assisted by the 
tahsildar, while for civil purposes it forms part of the Fatehpur 
munsifi. Under the existing arrangements there are six poHce- 
stations, located at Khaga, Hathgaon, Gaunti,Kishanpur, Eiak- 
reru and Dhata, but small portions of the tahsil lie within the 
limits of the Husainganj and Thariaon thanm. According to 
the new scheme of reallocation there will be but three police- 
stations, at Khaga, Hathgaon, and Khakreru, and their circles 
win comprise the entire area. The lists of post-offices, schools, 
markets, and fairs of the tahsil will be found in the appendix. 

At the census of 1872 the recorded population of the present 
subdivision was 205,787, and since that time has rapidly increased. 
In 1881 Khaga and Khakreru together contained 215,633 
inhabitants, and at the following census the total rose to 224,605. 
In 1901 a decline wa^ observed, as in every tahsil of the district; 
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but the decrease in Khaga was far less than elsewhere, the total 
population being 224,348, of whom 11,980 were females, the 
latter being in excess of the males in this subdivision alone. The 
average density is 460 persons to the square mile, this being 
considerably above the general average, though lower than the 
rate observed in tahsU Fatehpur. Classified according to religions, 
there were 190,447 Hindus, 33,862 Musalmans, 33 Aryas, three 
Jains and three Parsis. The proportion of Musalmans is high, 
especially in the northern parganas, and on an average amounts 
to over 16 per cent. The most important Hindu castes in point 
of numbers are Chamars, with 19,117 representatives, followed 
by Kurmis, 17,049; Ahirs, 16,509; Pasis, 15,379; Brahmans, 
12,861; Kewats, 10,213; Koris, 10,150; Lodhs, 8,827, andRajputs, 
8,022. The last belonging to many different clans, but the Bais 
largely preponderate, followed by Sengars, Dikhits and Bisens. 
Other castes with more than 2,000 members apiece are Muraos, 
Gadariyas, Banias, Lohars, Telis, Dhobis, Kumhars, Nais, 
Bharbhunjas, Kahars, Kachhis, Bhangis and Malis. Among the 
Musalmans, Sheikhs take by far the most important place, 
numbering 14,290 souls. After them come Pathans, 4,255, and 
then Behnas, Paqirs, Saiyids, Julahas and Hajjams or Nais. 
Like the rest of the district, the tahsil is mainly agricultural, 
and according to the census returns, landholders, tenants and 
field labourers comprise over 71 per cent, of the total population. 
Occupancy tenants outnumber those without rights by seven to 
one, this being well above the district average. General labour 
accounts for 6*5 per cent., while the chief industries are those 
connected with the supply of food, drink, and clothing; cotton 
weaving and cognate crafts supporting some 6,600 persons. 

The central portion of the tahsil is well supplied with means 
of communication, being traversed by the railway and the grand 
trunk road, from which a metalled branch takes off at Khaga 
and leads to Kishanpur on the Jumna. Apart from this, how¬ 
ever, the roads are few and poor. Through Hathgaon runs the 
oid Mughal highway from Fatehpur to Kara, while from the 
s^e place roads radiate to Husainganj, Thariaon and Khaga, 
file jdace being connected by similar roads with 

fc OS: file Ganges and Khakreru in the south. 
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The Ekdala and Dhata parganas are traversed by the road from 
Bahua to Dhata, whence it continues to Manjhanpur in Allahabad, 
other branches leading to Sirathu and Mahewa on the Jumna. 
From Elakreru inferior roads lead to Eot and Salempur on the 
Jumna, and a small track runs from the Dhana ferry to Ekdala 
and Kishanpur. The Bahua-Dhata road is of considerable 
importance^ but is imperfectly bridged and raised, and is almost 
impracticable in the rains; it was constructed as a famine work 
in 1868. The ferries over the Jumna and Ganges are shown in 
a list given in the appendix. 

KHAJTJHA, Pargana Kosa, TahsU Khajtjha. 

The present headquarters of the tahsil are located in a small 
town standing in 26® 3' N. and 80® 32' E., on the old Mughal 
road between Bindki and Kora, at a distance of four miles west 
from the former and 21 miles from Fatehpur. TJnmetalled roads 
run north to Mauhar and the Bindki Eoad station, to Garhi Jar 
on the south, and to Amauli and Hamirpur on the south-west. 
The town is built on the sloping ground leading to the ravines 
of the Bind, and consists practically of one single street extending 
along the line of the road on either side of the great sarai. The 
name is said to be derived from the hhajur palms that once 
abounded here; but there are no signs of them now, and the climate 
seems unsuited to their growth. A second suggested derivation 
is feom hhaj^ signifying crooked, and indeed the usual pronuncia¬ 
tion of the name is Kkajwaha, 

The date of the foundation of Khajuha is not known, but 
the place acquired importance as being the scene of the defeat 
of Shah Shuja by Aurangzeb in 1659. In order to commemorate 
his victory, the latter built the sarai, a large enclosure ten 
acres in extent, surrounded by an embattled wall and entered 
by two handsome double-storeyed gates surmounted by minarets. 
In the centre is a mosque, and round the interior of the wall 
are 130 sets of vaulted rooms, three of which are now employed 
for the town school. In 1895, when the tahsil was transferred 
from Kalyanpur, it was located in this sarai^ but the arrange¬ 
ment is not satisfactory, and it is again proposed to shift the 
headquarters to Bindki. Outside the eastern gate of the sarai 
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is a double line of shops, forming a street leading to the main 
entrance of the garden, known as the Badshahi Bagh, which also 
owes its origin to Aurangzeb, as well as the now dilapidated 
tank to the east. The garden is enclosed by a wall with towers 
at the corners, and has an area of 18 acres. Within are three 
reservoirs of cut stone fitted to supply fountains. Along the 
whole length of one side runs a broad terrace, and on this stand 
two elegant haradaris or pavilions. One of these, formerly 
occupied by an indigo planter, has been converted into an 
inspection bungalow, while the other, which is much the more 
ornamental of the two, had for years been entirely neglected, but 
was restored in 1886 by Mr. Growse and furnished with hand¬ 
some carved doors of Indian pattern. The old indigo vats still 
remain; the owner was a Mr. Fournier, who lived here up to the 
mutiny, when he was murdered. The tank on the east of the 
garden originally measured 800 feet square, but most of the 
masonry has fallen in and disappeared. The water escapes by a 
small drainage channel running from the north-west of the town 
and leading southwards to the Bind. 

The town of Khajuha grew up around the sarai and now 
embraces an area of 1,747 acres in the revenue mawas of Bagh 
Badshahi, Ifandapur and Lakhnakhera. The two last are owned 
by Kurmis, Khattris and Brahmans, and are assessed at Rs. 1,078 
and Rs. 2,114 respectively, while Bagh Badshahi is a nazul 
property, administered separately by the collector. The income, 
which amounts to about Rs. 300, is mainly derived from the rents 
of shops and houses which were confiscated after the mutiny. 
In the town there are some mosques built before the cession of 
the district, and a number of modern Hindu temples. Two of 
the latter are large and picturesque groups of buildings with 
fine tanks attached; they both were erected about 1835, that 
. on the Kora road by the widow of a rich Bania, and that to the 
north of the town by Tula Ram of the same caste. In addition 
to the tahsil buildings already mentioned and the middle school 
in the sotro-i, Khajuha possesses a police-station, located on the 
main road, •ginder the haradari in the Badshahi Bagh, to the 
east of the town; a p(^t-officB, and a cattle-pound. Markets 
hdid l^ce a week, but fee trade is of little importance, as the 
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bulk of it has been diverted to Bindki. In former days it was 
celebrated for the manufacture of bows, but the chief products 
at the present time are brass vessels and playing, cards. Fairs 
take place in Lakhnakhera on the occasion of the Ramlila and 
Kanslila festivals. 

For several years Khajuha has been declining in importance, 
and many of the old masonry houses are in ruins, though not 
to the same extent as in other Muhammadan qasbas^ such as 
Amauli and Jahanabad. In 1872 the population was 4,094, 
but has since decreased steadily. By 1881 it had fallen to 3,492 
and at the following census to 3,204. In 1901, Khajuha con¬ 
tained 2,944 inhabitants, of whom 1,408 were females. Classified 
according to religions, there were 2,428 Hindus and 516 Musal- 
mans; the prevailing castes are Kachhis, Ahirs and Brahmans. 
The town itself, which is divided into 12 muhallas, was till 1906 
administered under Act XX of 1856, and in 1905 the total 
income was Es. 841, including Es. 681 collected by means of the 
house tax, the incidence being Ee. 1-10-1 per assessed house and 
Ee. 0-3-9 per head of population. The expenditure was mainly 
devoted to conservancy and the upkeep of the town police force 
of five men. 


KHAJUHA TahsiL 

This is the western subdivision of the district, extending 
from Fatehpur and Ghazipur on the east to the Cawnpore border 
on the west and north-west. Along the north-east flows the river 
Ganges, and on the south the Jumna separates it from the dis¬ 
tricts of Hamirpur and Banda. The tract has an extreme length 
of 34 miles from east to west and a greatest breadth of 29 miles, 
covering altogether 329,155 acres or 514 square miles; it is thus 
the largest in the district, and embraces three-tenths of the total 
area. 

Khajuha consists of the four parganas of Kora, Bindki, 
Tappa Jar and Kutia Gunir, each of which has been separately 
described in detail. The tract is divided into two distinct portions 
by the Rind, which flows from north-west to south-east and 
unites with the Jumna near the Ghazipur boundary. The part 
south of the Eind constitutes about one-third of the whole, and 
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from this a small area is cat off by the Nun river in the south¬ 
west corner. These streams run in deep channels and in conse¬ 
quence their banks, as well as those of the Jumna, are fissured 
with numerous small w^atercourses and steep ravines, while above 
the latter the soils frequently resemble those of Bundelkhand 
to the south. North of the Eind the country comes within the 
influence of the Ganges, Pandu and Bari Nadi. The Ganges 
watershed follows the line of the canal as far as Jalala, and then 
continues in the same direction up to the borders of the tahsil, 
where it approaches to within two miles from the river. Near 
the Ganges and Pandu Nadi the soil is light and contains 
a large proportion of sand, but to the south of the watershed 
loam predominates in the Eind valley, while to the east of the 
canal is a tract of some 85 square miles in extent which forms 
part of the central depression. Here the Bari Nadi takes its 
rise in the Maharha and other jhils near Bindki, and owing to 
the slight slope the surface water finds considerable difficulty in 
escaping and saturation occurs in years of heavy rainfall, the 
Bari Nadi being nothing more than a succession of swamps. 

The tahsil is usually administered as a subdivision in the 
charge of a full-powered deputy collector and magistrate on the 
district staff, assisted by the tahsildar. The civil jurisdiction is 
entrusted to the munsif of Fatehpur and his superior officers. 
Under the present arrangement there are police-stations at Malwa, 
Kalyanpur, Aung, Bindki, Jahanabad, Amauli and Jafarganj. 
The Malwa circle extends into the Fatehpur tahsil, while a few 
villages of pargana Tappa Jar belong to the Lalauli tMna, and 
one village of Fatehpur is included in Kalyanpur. Under the 
new scheme of redistribution the number of police-stations 
will be reduced from seven to four, and will be located at Bindki 
and Aung or Mahewa in the tract north of the Eind, and at 
Jahanabad and Amauli or Chandpur in the portion south of that 
river. 

The Khajuha tahsil is of comparatively recent date, having 
been first constituted in 1895, when the two tahsils of Kora and 
Eilyanpur were amalgamated. The headquarters of the latter 
we origmaliy at Bindki, where they remained up to 1861. 

a^as were uiEted,, Khajuha was chosen on account 
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of its more central position, and also because there was less 
expense in establishing the tahsil in the old Mughal sarai there. 
It is now proposed to revert to Bindki, which is altogether more 
suitable, being an important road junction and the most flour¬ 
ishing market of the district, while there is also urgent need for 
better supervision of the valuable nazul property and the sanita¬ 
tion of the town. 

The tahsil is well provided with means of communication in 
the north and east, but beyond the Rind roads are few and 
inferior. The grand trunk road runs parallel to the Ganges 
through the north, throwing off branches at Mahewa, Kalyanpur 
and Malwa to Bakewar, Bindki and Kunwarpur on the old 
Mughal road. The latter is metalled for almost its entire length 
in this tahsil, and runs through Kunwarpur, Bindki, Bakewar 
and Jahanabad. Through Bindki and Mahewa passes the metal¬ 
led road from Banda and ChiUa ferry to Sheorajpur, this being 
the most important highway in the district and carrying a heavy 
traffic between Cawnpore, Bindki and Bundelkhand. The unme¬ 
talled roads to the north of the Rind comprise those from Jahan¬ 
abad to Karbigwan station and to Sheorajpur, from Bakewar 
to Cawnpore, from Khajuha to Amauli, Jafarganj and Mahewa, 
and from Kutia to Malwa and Fatehpur. More important than 
the road is the main line of the East Indian Railway which runs 
parallel to and south of the grand trunk road, with stations at 
Malwa, Kanspur Gugauli and Mahewa at Bindki road. Beyond 
the Rind, in addition to the old Mughal road and those leading 
from Khajuha, already mentioned, the chief is an indifferent 
unmetalled road running from Jahanabad to Amauli, Jafarganj, 
Junihan and Fatehpur. Bridges exist on several of the nalas 
near Jafarganj, but the road loses a great deal of its value owing 
to the difficulty experienced in crossing the Rind. There are 
several ferries over the Ganges and Jumna, and a list of them, 
showing their positions and management, will be found in the 
appendix. Other lists are given of the schools, post-offices, 
markets and fairs of the tahsil. 

The area comprised in the present tahsil of Khajuha possessed 
in 1872 a population of 207,598 inhabitants, and since that time 
the total has undergone considerable variations. At the census 
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of 1881 it had fallen to 200^346, but the ensuing decade saw a 
marked improvement; and in 1891 the recorded total was 206,711, 
This was followed by another sharp decline, owing to the faming 
of 1897 and the extensive migration that took place towards the 
Cawnpore district. At the last census the population numbered 
199,223, of whom 96,359 were females. The decrease was 
greater than in any other tahsil, and was more felt on account of 
the low density, which averaged 388 to the square mile. It 
is probable, however, that the numbers are again rising, as the 
introduction of the canal has materially enhanced the prosperity 
of the tract. Classified according to religions, there were 182,747 
Hindus, 16,386 Musalmans, 64 Jains, 13 Aryas, ten Christians, 
and four Sikhs, The number of Musalmans is below the district 
average, being only nine per cent. The best represented Hindu 
castes are Ahirs, of whom there were 20,779, closely followed by 
Brahmans with 20,113} after these come Chamars, 17,109; 
Kurmis, 15,673; Kewats, 12,846; and Rajputs, 12,841. The 
last belong to many dijfferent clans, but the Gautams largely 
predominate, followed by Chauhans, Bais, Parihars, and Eathors. 
Other castes occurring in numbers exceeding 3,000 are Koris, 
Kachhis, BaniaiS, Nais, Khatiks, Lodhs, Pasis, Bhats and Telis. 
Among the Musalmans, the Pathans take the lead with 5,497 
persons or one-third of the total, and after them come Sheikhs, 
Behnas, Faqirs and Saiyids. There are also considerable num¬ 
bers of converted Rajputs, chiefly of the Gautam clan, whose 
adoption of Islam dates from the time of Akbar. The tahsil 
is mainly agricultural in character, and at the last census land¬ 
holders, tenants, and field labourers aggregated nearly 72 per 
cent, of the whole population, while an additional five per cent, 
was engaged in general labour. The chief industries are those 
connected with the supply of food, drink and clothing, the 
preparation and manufacture of cotton affording employment to 
* nearly 4,000 persons. 


KHAKEERXJ, Pargana EKOAnA, TahsU Kha0a. 

A small village standing in 25® 37' N. and 81® 8' E., on 
the unmetalled road leading from Khaga to the 
over the Jumna at a distance of 11 miles from 
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the former. To the north of the village the road is crossed by 
that running between Bahua and Dhata^ and an indifferent road 
runs from the south of the village to Kot. The plaoe is now of 
little importance, and at the last census contained 1,295 inhabit¬ 
ants, of whom 689 were Musalmans, many of the latter being 
Pathans. Khakreru contains a police-station, a lower primary 
school, a post-oflBce, a cattle-pound, and a small bazar in 
which markets are held twice a week; an insignificant fair, 
known by the name of Bhandhua, takes place at the end 
of Bhadon, In former days, however, the place was the 
headquarters of a subdivision containing the parganas of 
Ekdala and Dhata, but in 1894 the tahsil was abolished, 
and no trace of the old buildings remain; they were for a 
time utilized as an inspection-house, but collapsed in the heavy 
rains of 1898. The police-station is a fairly substantial 
structure and stands to the north of the road near the old tahsil 
site. The village lands cover 1,476 acres and are held in 
pattidari tenure at a revenue of Es. 2,846, the chief proprietor 
being an Agarwal Bania. 

Nothing is known of the early history of Khakreru, but 
there is a small mound by the side of the Khaga road which is 
said to have been at one time a fort, subsequently replaced by a 
temple. This was destroyed by the Musalmans, who used the 
materials to construct a mosque on the same site. This latter had 
fallen into ruin in 1862, and the bricks were then used, for the 
third time, in the construction of the tahsil buildings. All the 
carved stones were left on the spot, and consist chiefly of door¬ 
posts and architraves handsomely decorated in the style of the 
tenth century. The cause of their being left untouched is due to 
a local superstition. It is said that a former tahsildar, named 
Farhat AJi, took some of them for repairing his quarters, and 
was soon afterwards stricken with leprosy, from which he 
never recovered, though he lost no time in putting most 
of them back again. A few were overlooked, but his suc¬ 
cessor on hearing the story was so alarmed lest a similar 
fate should befall himself that he had them all carefully collected 
and replaced on the old spot, where no one will venture to 
disturb them. 
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KISHANPUR; Pargana Ekdala, Tahsil Khaga. 

A small town standing on the banks of the Jumna in 25° 38' 
N. and 81° 1' E._, at a distance of 11 miles south from Khaga 
with which it is connected by a metalled, road^ crossing the Bari 
N.adi three miles to the north by means of high embankments and 
a girder bridge. Prior to the construction of the latter, the 
passage was effected by fording, and the alignment of the old 
road is still traceable. The Jumna is crossed by a ferry leading 
to Dando and Kamasin in the Banda district, and steps are now 
being taken to improve the difficult passage over the sands of the 
Jumna in order to encourage trade between this district and the 
stations on the railway from Banda to Manikpur. In former 
days there was a large traffic in the opposite direction, but this 
has declined by reason of the lower rates prevailing on the Indian 
Midland Railway. The principal article of commerce is grain, 
the trade which is carried on by Agarwal Banias. There are still 
several families of Chhipis or cotton printers , but the business 
has declined, and many of them have migrated, while others have 
betaken themselves to agriculture. Some have found employment 
in Bombay, but in earlier times they must have been prosperous, 
as is shown by their numerous graveyards and mosques. 

Kishanpur was founded by Kishan Singh, one of the Sin- 
graur Lodhas of Ekdala, who still retain the title of Rawat 
bestowed on them, it is said, by the emperor Akbar. His brother, 
Ram Singh, founded the neighbouring village of Rampur. The 
town lies partly in Rampur and partly in the mauza of Mahabat- 
pur Asahat. These have a combined area of 1,682 acres and are 
held in pattidari tenure by Brahmans and others at a revenue of 
Rs. 1,468. The population in 1872 numbered 1,245 persons, and 
since that time has greatly increased. The total in 1881 was 
2,116, while ten years later it had risen to 2,259. At the last 
census of 1901 Kishanpur possessed 2,354 inhabitants, of whom 
2,010 were Hindus, 342 Musalmans, and two of other religions. 

prevailing castes are Banias, Brahmans and Rawats. In 
addition,. Rampnr and Mahabatpur contained rural populations of 
^9 and 4^ persons respectively, the bulk of them being Kewats. 
^town is w^ situated on the edge of the Jumna ravines 
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road winds through the centre, and on either side are numerous 
masonry houses, which give the place a prosperous appearance 
in spite of its declining trade. There is a police-station to the west 
of the town, but this will shortly be remove! under the new 
scheme. Kishanpur also contains a post and telegraph office, a 
cattle-pound, and a middle vernacular school, located in the 
centre by the main road. The market days are Wednesday and 
Saturday in each week, and a large fair takes place on the 
occasion of the Eamlila festival. This is still attended by 
considerable numbers, although the figure has greatly declined 
of late years and with it the commercial importance of the 
gathering. 

Kishanpur has been administered under Act XX of 1856 
since 1860. In 1905 the income derived from the house tax, 
but including Es. 225 as a balance from the preceding year, 
was Es. 769, giving an incidence of Ee. 1-5-4 per assessed 
house and Ee. 0-3-8 per head of population. The expenditure 
is chiefly devoted to the maintenance of the town police force 
and to conservancy, while small sums are spent on local 
improvements. 

KOEA, Pargana Koea, Tahsil Khajhha. 

This ancient town lies in 26® 7' IST. and 80® 22' E., on the 
old Mughal road close to the Cawnpore border at a distance of 
29 miles west from Fatehpur. The road is metalled as far as 
Jahanabad, an adjacent site to the west, but beyond that point 
it continues in its original unmetalled state to Ghatampur and 
Kalpi. Other roads run from Kora to Sheorajpur and to the 
Karbigwan station on the East Indian Eailway in the Cawnpore 
district and from Jahanabad to Sarh in Cawnpore and to Amauli, 
eight miles to the south. The Sarh road crosses the tanks to the „ 
west of Jahanabad by a small dilapidated bridge of masonry 
arches. 

The greater part of Kora lies to the north of the main road 
and west of the old bridge over the Eind, This is a low and 
massive structure with eight pointed arches, aud was built by a 
Bania, named Fateh Chand, about 1770. Half the total length 
of the bridge on the water level is taken up by the piers, and the 
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other half by the waterway, so that the channel at this point is 
double its normal width. The stream has under-scoured the 
pavement below the bridge, and the banks on either side have 
been carried away by the swirl of the water as it emerges from 
the wide channel below. The remains of the old Mughal bridge 
are to be seen upstream near the Kora fort. It is very similar 
in design to[the new structure, but less wide. The river has 
completely deserted its former course, and on either side of the 
bridge are cultivated fields, the earth having reached above the 
crown of the arches. The town of Kora commands a ravine that 
runs along the northern edge and carries off the escape water 
from the canal and the drainage from the siphon under the canal 
leading from Jahanabad. On the opposite side of the ravine is the 
old Gautam fort, which was rebuilt by Bijli Khan, to whom 
reference has been made in the account of the Argal family in 
Chapter III. In the early days of British rule it was occupied 
as a tahsil, but shortly before the mutiny it was partially disman¬ 
tled and the materials used to build the new tahsil of Kora, 
which was abolished in 1895, when the Kora pargana was amal¬ 
gamated with those included in tahsil Kalyanpur. The fort has 
since been converted into a slaughter-yard for cattle, large 
numbers of animals being slax^htered here daily and the meat 
exported to the neighbouring villages in the Fatehpur and 
Cawnpore districts. Although at some distance from the town, 
the arrangement is far from satisfactory, as there are no adequate 
means of sanitation. The late tahsil buildings stood on the south 
side of the Mughal road, to the east of the canal distributary, 
but little of them now remains, while the school-house in the same 
neighbourhood is in a ruinous condition. To the west of the 
tahsil site is a ba/radom, standing in a large enclosed garden 
with a two-storeyed gateway 43 feet high and 70 feet broad. 
The bamtdari is 100 feet long and 50 feet high, but is in a bad 
condition owing to the insecure foundations. It was bestowed 
by Asaf-ud-daula on a Kayasth named Manna Lai or Bam 
Parshad, on his becoming a Musalman, and from him it passed 
to Hs Hindu brother, Munni Lai, the grandfather of the present 
ownor, Eao Iqbal Bahadur. The latter lives in Jahanabad, and 
attadiedto Stefaunly r^idence arethe mosque and wiamhara 
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of Slaniia Lai, kept in repair hy the owner for public use. 
Opposite the baradccri, to the north of the main road, is a 
masonrj tank with a small pavilion attached, which also formed 
part of the gift of Asaf-ud-daula, 

Jahanabad lies to tha west along the Mughal road, and contains 
a large number of masonry houses, most of which are either in 
ruins or in a dilapidated condition. It is separated from Kora 
by theGhatampur distributary, bat practically the two sites form 
a single town. The place contains a first-cdass police-station, a 
po3t-offi36, a cattle-ponnl, a middle school, and a bazar in which 
markets are held twice weekly; but the trade has declined on 
account of the diversion of the tra^fij from the old Mughal road 
to the railway. Kora, too, is now a purely agricultural place, the 
old manufacture of copper vessels which once gave it a reputa¬ 
tion having entirely disappeared. In 1872 Jahanabad contained 
5,833 inhabitants ; but the total has steadily decreased, falling to 
5,244 in 1881 and to 4,953 at the following enumeration. In 
1901 there were 4,397 inhabitants, of whom 3,149 were Hindus, 
1,194 Musalmans, and 54 of other religions, chiefly Jains. Kora 
has similarly declined, the population in 1881 being 2,650 and 
at the last census 2,312, of whom 1,049 were Musalmans. Jahan¬ 
abad has an area of 113 acres, and forms part of the villages of 
Kora, Shahjahanpur Aima, Shahjahanpur Khalsa, and Malaka- 
pur. The three last have a total area of 1,802 acres, assessed at 
Rs. 2,957 and held by Brahmans, Banias and Kayasths. The 
area of Kora is 1,177 acres, divided into two mtihals, held at a 
revenue of Es. 1,421 by Musalmans, Kayasths, Brahmans, and 
others. 

Kora was at one time administered under Act XX of 1856, 
but owing to its declining state the operations of the Act were 
withdrawn in 1892, and now apply to the town of Jahanabad 
alone, excluding a small portion to the w’^est of the canal in the 
of Kora. In 1905 the total income was Es. 1,226, includ¬ 
ing an opening balance of Es. 292. The incidence of taxation 
was Re. 1-7-9 per assessed house, and Ee. 0-3-4 per head of 
population. The expenditure in the same year, which amounted 
to Rs, 892, was chiefly devoted to conservancy and to the main¬ 
tenance of the town police force of nine men. 

17f, 
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KOEA Pargana, Tahsil Khajitha. 

This is the westernmost pargana of the tahsil and district, 
and consists of a large stretch of country extending from the 
Jumna on the south, which separates it from Hamirpur and 
Banda, to within five miles of the Ganges on the north. To the 
west and north lies the Cawnpore district, and on the east the 
parganas of Bindki and Tappa Jar. In shape it is roughly 
triangular, having a greatest breadth of 22 miles from north to 
south and an extreme length of 14 miles. The area is 147,513 
acres or 230*5 square miles, the pargana being the largest in the 
district and comprising nearly half the tahsil. 

In addition to the Jumna, the tract is traversed by the hTun 
and Kind rivers, while the Pandu skirts the northern extremity. 
The first three flow in deep beds from 60 to 90 feet below the 
general level of the plain and, as may be expected, they have 
considerably affected the topography of the pargana. Their 
course is marked by numerous and extensive ravines, and 
between them the land is generally more undulating and less pro¬ 
ductive than the rest of the district. The more level stretches are 
fertile and well wooded, but in the neighbourhood of the rivers 
the soil is poor and trees are scarce. Till recently. Kora suffered 
from the lack of irrigation, owing to the great depth of the 
subsoil water and the consequent expense involved in well con¬ 
struction. This drawback has been remedied on both sides of 
the Rind by the two canal systems that serve the district, and 
now the pargana possesses, on the whole, greater advantages than 
other parts of the southern tract except Aya Sah and Dhata, 
having a large proportion of canal irrigation, good loam soils, 
and an industrious peasantry. 

The valley of the Pandu Nadi in the north measures 13 
square miles and contains but a few villages. The soil is light 
and comparatively unfertile, and the surface is uneven; well 
irrigation is possible in this portion, the water level varying from 
40 to 50 feet below the surface. A further supply is obtainable 
from the Patehpur branch canal, which roughly follows the 
complicated watershed between the Pandu and Rind, and supplies 
&e land on both sides. The Rind valley has an area of about 67 
Sfnaare nples, 42 lying'w left bank and 25 on the south. The 
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river itself flows in a deep bed flanked by ravines, while above 
these the land is sloping and contains few level expanses and 
hardly any jhils. Along the stream there are patches of alluvial 
land of a fair description, but inferior to that of the Jumna, while 
in the flatter portions of the uplands the soil is fertile and the 
country is well wooded. Beyond the Bind valley to the south 
is a tract of a varying nature, extending from the Sijauli distri¬ 
butary, which marks the watershed, to the high ground above the 
Nun, It is drained by three depressions or watercourses, w^hich 
find their way into the Jumna and Nun, the principal being that 
to the west of the road from Kora to Amauli, while another lies 
between the Amauli and Bi jauli distributaries, and a third between 
the latter and the Rind watershed. The central portion of this 
tract is level, and inplaces^AiZ^are formed; the soil is a moderately 
firm loam of good quality and groves are comparatively numerous. 
Towards the rivers, however, the aspect of the country changes, 
the soil containing a greater proportion of sand and being of a 
less fertile character. There is hut little clay, as may be expected 
from the general rapid drainage of the tract. Beyond the Nun 
lies an area of 29 square miles of a totally different description. 
Here we find the dark soils of Bundelkhand and irrigation is 
impossible, not only by reason of the porous nature of the ground, 
but also because the water lies too deep below the surface. 
Taking the pargana as a whole, loam amounts to half the total 
culturable area, followed by sigon with 15 per cent. The Bundel¬ 
khand soils between them account for 164 per cent., pandua, 
kahar and ranhar being found in almost equal proportions. The 
kachhar area is small, contributing only 2'5 per cent, to the total. 

At the time of the last settlement the cultivated area was 
82,584 acres, but since that time it has been subject to great 
fluctuations, the average up to 1905 being 79,706 acres. The 
pargana suffered during the drought of 1880, and again deterior¬ 
ated in the decade folloT\ing 1891, but since the introduction of 
the canal progress has been steadily maintained. In 1905 the 
area under the plough was 82,685 acres or 66 per cent, of the 
whole—afairly high proportion for this district. Of the remain¬ 
der, 28’6 per cent, is classified as barren, consisting chiefly of 
ravines and broken ground, and about 174 per cent, as culturable, 
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iBcluding groves, the proportion of which is almost the lowest in 
the district and only exceeds that of Muttaur. Except the thorn 
jungle near the Eind, there is no land for grazing purposes, the 
w^aste being generally devoid of vegetation. Excluding the canal, 
the average of well and tank irrigation combined since the settle¬ 
ment is only 13 per cent, of the cultivation, but the canal 
now supplies 16 per cent., and the area so watered is steadily 
expanding. The number of masonry wells has increased since the 
settlement, but the area supplied in this manner shows a tendency 
to decline owing to the preference for the canal. It is worthy of 
note that at the time of assessment the irrigable area then within 
reach of tanks and wells alone was estimated as 32 per cent, of 
the cultivation, or considerably more than double the existing 
figure. 

As elsewhere, the rabi harvest exceeds the kharif by about 
11 per-cent., but the proportion varies from year to year. The 
double-cropped area is small, but is on the increase, and is now 
five times as great as in 1870, amounting in 1905 to 8‘2 per cent, 
of the cultivation. The principal crops in the kharif are juar, 
cotton and hajra, all mixed with arhar. There is a fair amount 
of sugarcane, averaging nearly two per cent., but very little rice, 
altibough it is possible that the canal will encourage the production 
of this paying crop. The main rahi staples are barley and gram, 
wheat and gram, gram sown alone, and wheat and barley. The 
general predominance of gram is an indication of difficulties 
experienced in the matter of irrigation, and though it is possible 
tha^ the presence of the camd may induce the cultivation of superior 
crops, it must always remain the chief product of the dry tracts and 
the cotton soils. There are some 300 acres under poppy—a low 
figure as compared with the large areas in the northern parganas. 

The chief cultivating classes are Brahmans, Kurmis, Eajputs, 
A hi rs and Musalmans. Occupancy tenants hold 63*4 per cent. 

Ite a^essable area, or somewhat less than the proportion observed 
at s^lement. Proprietors cultivate eight per cent, and tenants- 
at-wili 34*6 per cent. The averse holding is 2*66 acres, and the 
pes^g^eral rent-rate Es. 4-6-7, as compared with Es. 4-1-11 
^ Ac a^e^ment; occupancy tenante pay on an average 

there has been a 
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marked increase in the rent-roll, but the rates are not high as 
compared with those in the other parganas along the Jumna. 
There are 193 villages, divided into 672 mahals. Of the latter, 
170 are held in single, and 828 in joint, zo/ffiiTbdcbTi tenure, while 
63 are in perfect, and seven in imperfect, pattidari. Three are 
revenue-free, and one is nazid property. The chief proprietary 
castes are Eajputs, Brahmans, Musalmans and Kayasths. Tables 
given in the appendix show the revenue at successive settlements 
and the demand in 1905.* The present incidence per acre of 
cultivation was Es. 2-10-6, or slightly above the district average, 
Aya Sah and all the Jumna parganas showing a higher rate. 

At the census of 1872 the pargana contained 91,207 inhabit¬ 
ants, but this was followed by a rapid decline, chiefly owing to 
migration into the neighbouring canal-irrigated parganas of 
Cawnpore, and in 1881 the total had fallen to 81,164. During 
the following decade the population rose again, and in 1891 Kora 
possessed 87,925 inhabitants, but the next ten years once more 
showed a decrease on account of the general depression which 
lasted till 1898; migration again occurred, but now that Eora is 
well supplied with canals it is probable that a marked rise will 
take place. In 1901 the population numbered 84,539, giving an 
average density of 368 to the square mile. Classified according 
to religions, there were 78,631 Hindus, 6,942 Musalmans and 66 
others, chiefly Jains, living at Jahanabad. The principal town is 
Kora Jahanabad, a decaying Muhammadan qasba. Khajuha, the 
tahsil headquarters, is little better than a large village, while 
next in importance comes Amauli, also in a declining state. 
Other large vill^es are Chandpur, Gohrari, Sijauli, and Musafa. 
Bakewar is a village of no great size, but is increasing in com¬ 
mercial importance. 

Means of communication in this large pargana are of a some¬ 
what defective character. The railway lies beyond its limits, although 
the stations at Bindki road and Karbigwan in Cawnpore are within 
reach of the northern portion. The former is approached by a 
metalled road from Jahanabad, with a branch taking off at 
Bakewar and running through Khajuha to Bindki along the line 
of Ihe old Mughal road. The continuation of the latter westwards 


• Appendix, Tables IX and X. 
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from Eora is uronetalled. Other roads run from Kora to Sarh 
in Cawnpore, to Karbigwan, to Sheorajpur, and to Amauli. From 
the last-mentioned place roads lead to Ghatampur.on the west, to 
Hamirpnr on the south-west, to Kiaiuha and Bindki on the east, 
and to Chandpur, Jafarganj and Fatehpur on the south-east. 
There is also an umnetalled road from Bakewar to Musafa and 
Cawnpore, and another runs from Khajuha to Garhi Jar. These 
roads are in many cases of a fair description, but a great 
difidculty is caused by the absence of bridges, the only one being 
the old Mughal structure over the Bind at Kora. 

The pargana is an old fiscal division and in the days of 
Akbar constituted a mahal in the sarhar of the same name. It 
was then, however, considerably larger in extent, as up till 1772 
it included Tappa Jar. Before the cession it was held in farm 
by Almas Ali Khan, and from 1801 to 1809 was leased to Kawab 
Baqar Ali Khan. From that date to the present day the adminis¬ 
trative history has been identical with that of the rest of the 
district. 


KOT, Pargana Ekdala, Tahsil Khaga. 

A village in the south of the pargana, standing on the banks 
of the Jumna in 25° 31' N. and 81° 6' E., about a mile above 
the confluence with the Bari Nadi, seven miles south of Elakreru, 
and 18 miles from the tahsil headquarters. It contained at the 
last census a population of 2,314 persons, of whom 1,316 were 
Musalmans, the great majority being Pathans. There is an upper 
primary school here and a small aided school for girls, but 
nothing else of any interest or importance, except the small mosque 
to the north-west of the main site. The village lands cover 3,867 
acres and sure assessed at Es. 3,185; the proprietors are Pathans, 
who cultivate most of the land themselves, and the holdings are 
minutely subdivided. 

Kot is a place of great antiquity, and, like Garha, its name 
d^totes a fcrt, the story going that it was held by a Bhar Baja 
idl advent of four brothers of the Khokar tribe of Pathans, 
"^'WjMjtelesW the Bbam during the rmgn of Al a-ud-din. An inscrip- 
^ he found in the village mosque, givii^ 
'■ fiMrect, tlm Pathans must have come 
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here long before the reign of Ala-nd-din, but in old tradition 
this name is very frequently confused with that of Shahab-ud-din 
Ghori, otherwise known as Muhammad bin Sam, who conquered 
Dehli in f589^H. The mosque is known as Sadin, possibly a 
corruption of Sultan Ala-ud-din, but the original building was 
destroyed by the river and a second was erected on another site 
by Hasan Khan, the great-grandson of the founder of the settle¬ 
ment. This, too, was washed away by the river, and the third 
and present building was located at some distance from the 
stream, the stone tablets from its predecessors being inserted in 
the wall. That of the first mosque is in the south wall, but the 
stone is broken and the letters are'^obliterated; the inscription- 
from the second mosque on the north wall consists of four lines 
in bold Arabic characters, stating that Hasan bin Umar bin 
Bhal bin Bahbal built it in 698 H., or two years after the accession 
of Ala-ud-din Khilji, and from this fact the story of the first 
occupation may be derived. Some account has already been given 
in Chapter III of the Pathan family of Kot and their possessions. 
For .centuries they appear to have held their jagir free of revenue, 
but it was resumed in the days of Shuja-ud-daula, and since that 
time their lands have been regularly assessed. 


KUNDA KANAK, Fargarhcx, Muttaxjb, Tahsil Ghazipue. 

This village, variously known as Kuria, Koria, Kura or 
Kunra Kanak stands on the bank of the Jumna in 25° 46' N. 
and 80° 35' E., at a distance of 18 miles south-west from Fatehpur 
and ten miles from the tahsil headquarters. The place is built 
on the high ground above the river, which here flows close below 
the bank, but to the west is a wide expanse of low-lying alluvial 
soil, from which the place derives its name of Kunda, signifying 
a platter and so called from its shape. The village is of consider¬ 
able antiquity and as early as the time of Akbar gave its name 
to the pargana, the transfer of the headquarters to Muttaur having 
taken place in the reign of Aurangzeb. Like the adjoining 
village of Lalauli, Kunda Kanak is held in bhaiyachara tenure 
by a large body of Dikhit Eajputs, whose forefathers were con¬ 
verted to Muhammadanism in the 15th century. The lands are very 
extensive, covering 7,890 acres, and are divided into 14 mahals 
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assessed at Es, 6^040. The population, including that of the 18 
hamlets, at the last census numbered 3,604 persons, of whom 91 
were Musalmans, the prevailing Hindu castes being Eajputs of 
the Bais and Dikhit clans. There is a lower primary school 
here, but nothing else of any interest or importance; the place 
lies off the road, but a small ferry gives access to the Banda 
district. 


KURASTI KALAN, Pargana and Tahsil Fatehpitr. 

This is a small agricultural village lying in 26° 67' N*. and 
80° 45' E., at a distance of five miles west from Fatehpur, near 
the road leading to Jafarganj and Amauli. It is only of 
importance as giving its name to a station on the East Indian 
Railway, which actually lies in the village of Kurain, adjoining 
Kurasti Ealan on the north. The station is off the road and 
stands in the midst of fields, an approach road having been 
considered unnecessary on succount of the proxiniity of Fatehpur. 
The village, which at the last census contained 683 inhabitants, 
chiefly Parihar Rajputs, Brahmans and Gadariyas, possesses a 
small bazar in which markets are held twice a week. Kurain is 
a larger place, having a population of 1,879, but is otherwise 
quite unimportant. 


KUTIA, Pa/rgana Ktjtia Gtoir, Tahsil Khajuha. 

The capital of the pargana is a large village situated in 26° 2' 
N. and 80° 45' E., on the high bank of the Ganges at a distance 
of three miles to the north-west of Malwa and 11 miles from 


Fatehpur. It is connected with both places by unmetalled tracks, 
which here unite and continue northwards to the Rawatpur 
ferry over the Ganges. The most valuable lands lie in the hhadir 
along the river, which consists of 2,448 acres out of a total area 
of &,542 acres; the upland portion is dry and precarious. The 
village consists of a main site and five hamlets, the total popula¬ 
tion at tihe last census being 2,501, of whom 69 were Musalmans; 
the prevailing castes are Ahirs and Eajputs of the Dikhit clan. 
“TSie latter are tiie owners of the village, which is divided into 


opaper^nent and one alluvial, assessed at Rs, 2,923 
fThe- village* contains^ several fine 
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masonry houses belonging to the za^nindars, but there is neither 
school nor market. The place appears to be of considerable 
antiquity^ and it was conjectured by General Cunningham that 
this might possibly be the O-yu-to mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrims.* To the west of the village is a high cliff known as 
Kot, which possibly represents the site of an ancient fort, and 
many large bricks and occasionally coins are to be found here. 
The present site is said to have been adopted at the end of the 
18th century in place of the old village which stood on another 
cliff to the east, which is still called Baragaon, and here under a 
nim tree a few fragments of sculpture are collected. One piece 
appears to have been subsequently converted to Muhammadan 
use, for it is engraved on the back with the endings of four lines 
of a Persian inscription in bold raised characters. 


KUTIA GUNIR Pargana^ Tahsil Khajuha. 

yhis pargana forms the eastern portion of the tahsil, and 
comprises a somewhat irregular tract, lying between the pargana 
of Patehpur on the east and Bindki and Tappa Jar on the west 
Along the north and north-eastern borders flows the river Ganges, 
which separates it from Rai Bareli. Its greatest breadth from 
east to west is 11 miles and its extreme length 13 miles. The 
total area is 66,790 acres or 88*5 square miles. 

The pargana is divided into two well-defined tracts by the 
Ganges watershed, which enters the centre of the western boundary 
near Kalyanpur and runs eastwards as far as the village of Renan. 
To the north of the watershed lies a stretch of country about 42 
square' miles in extent, with a light, sandy, and well-drained 
soil; there are no perceptible watercourses, though the high land 
along the river is cut up by small shallow ravines. Below this 
the Ganges flows at a depth of 50 feet, and in its immediate 
vicinity is a large expanse of kachhar greater than in any other 
pargana, and containing extensive grass jungles on the uncul- 
turable islands left by the river as it has receded northwards. 
These islands are separated from the main land by small chan¬ 
nels, for the most part dry, and are the haunt of wild cattle, pig 
and other animals. They afford excellent pasture-ground, and 


* A. S. 2T. I., XI, 565 see also Gunir, 
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this fact accoTiiits for the large proportion of Ahirs, and is of 
great advantage in a country where bullocks are required for 
well irrigation. 

The tract south of the watershed forms part of the central 
depressed area, containing numerous swamps and being subject 
to saturation in the rains, though in dry years the harvest is very 
precarious. This portion resembles the contiguous parts of 
Fatehpur, consisting of wide and treeless plains with a clay soil 
and well suited to rice cultivation, interspersed with stretches of 
hi ghflr ground, in which loam predominates, containing the 
village sites and abundant groves. The general slope here ranges 
from one in 10,000 feet along the centre of the depression to 
a gradient of two feet to the mile across it. The drainage lines 
are extremely complicated. The only stream is the Bari Nadi, 
which consists of a series of shallow swamps, generally dry 
in the cold weather, and .enters the pargana at a short distance 
from the town of Bindki, It then receives the overflow frqp the 
Maharha jhUs, while close to this point it is connected with the 
swamps at Dig and Kurwan in the south. The latter appears to 
have another outlet in the direction of Thithaura in pargana 
Fatehpur. The main stream crosses the pargana at its narrowest 
point, then turning southwards to form the eastern boundary for 
a short distance. Another branch of the stream consists of the 
Malwa jhU series, lying to the north of the railway station of that 
name, and connected with the centre of the system at Chakendi 
in Fatehpur, close to the village of Chaki in this p?irgana. As a 
whole, Kutia Gunir is more fertile than Bindki, but inferior 
to the other parts of the northern tract. The rice area is of 
considerable value, but it suffers from the shallowness of the jhils 
md in the matter of well irrigation Kutia Gunir is inferior to 
both Baswa and Fatehpur, while lastly the proportion of indus- 
tri<«iB tenants is lower than in any of the nortibiern parganas 
©xo^t Bindki, Of the various soils, loam or dwmat constitutes 
62*8 per cent, of the whole culturable area, while as much as 
18 pear omit, eonsmts of matiar or clay, 11 per cent, of sigon, 
and ei^t per omit, of haekhar —an unusually high proportion, 
i - area is eomparatively large, as is the case in 

. the soil is chiefly loam, and 
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amounts to six per cent. The land described as barren contri¬ 
butes a further 25 per cent, of the total, which is about the dis¬ 
trict average, but much of tHs is under water. The culturable 
waste comprises about 20 per cent., excluding groves, and 
contains a large amount of fallow, owing to the precarious nature 
of certain fields within the rice-growing central tract; these can 
be so^vn in exceptional years, but otherwise lie uncultivated. At 
the last settlement the area under the plough was 22,651 acres, 
and has since increased considerably, the average from that time 
to 1905 being 26,760 acres. The fluctuations have been unimport- 
tant, except in the famine year of 1897, and cultivation is much 
more stable than in Bindki. In 1905 the net area tilled was 
27,861 acres or 49 per cent., which is somewhat below the general 
figure for the district. Means of irrigation are fairly abundant, 
wells supplying on an average 24, and tanks 12 per cent, of the 
cultivated area. A small amount is watered by the Digh distri¬ 
butary of the canal, and this area might possibly be extended by 
remodelling the drainage Knes. In Digh and the neighbouring 
villages of Tappa Jar there is a good deal of waterlogging, in 
no way due to the canal, and here also there is room for further 
drainage measures. The only cut at present in existence is that 
leading from the village of Umargahna southwards to Panni 
Inayatpur in pargana Fatehpur, * designed to supplement to 
Sangaon drain, the object of these works being to protect the 
town of Fatehpur from floods. The proportion of well irrigation 
is small as compared with the other northern parganas, and even 
in 1897 it amounted to no more than 28 per cent, of the total 
area watered. In the valley of the Bari Nadi and in the Malwa 
depression the depth of subsoil water is 25 feet from the surface 
on an average, and appears to have sunk since the settlement. 
On each side of the valley the level drops considerably, more 
especially to the south in the direction of Digh and Zafarabad, 
where it exceeds 60 feet; along the high land near the watershed 
it averages about 45 feet from the surface. Masonry weUs can 
be constructed everywhere and are preferred to the unprotected 
type, owing to the instability of the latter in the central area, 
and also because of the sandy nature of the subsoil near the 
Ganges. 
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The rahi harvest exceeds that of the hharif by 11 per cent., 
and alterations in their comparative positions are rare. The 
double-cropped land amounts to about 17 per cent, of the culti¬ 
vation and shows a marked increase over the ten per cent, 
recorded at settlement. The principal hharif crops are juar in 
combination with arhar, 39 per cent; rice, half of which is trans¬ 
planted, 35 per cent.; bajra with arhar, and cotton with arhar 
constituting five per cent, apiece; and sugarcane with one per 
cent., approximating to the general average. The rice area is 
distinctly large, and the valuable nature of the crop must be 
considered in reckoning up the fertility of the tract. In the 
rahi, the chief staple is the mixture known as hirra or hejhar, 
amounting to 53 per cent., while after this come gram with 12 per 
cent., wheat with 14 per cent., and wheat with barley, seven per 
cent. The area under poppy is small, seldom exceeding 100 acres. 

A very largo proportion of the cultivated area is in the hands 
of Eajputs and Brahmans, while after them come Kurmis, Ahirs 
and Musalmans, the more industrious tenants, such as Kurmis, 
Lodhs and Muraos, holding nearly one-fifth of the total. At 
the present time 50*4 per cent, is in the hands of occupancy 
tenants, the proportion having greatly decreased since the settle¬ 
ment, and 16*9 per cent, is cultivated by the proprietors as si/r or 
khudkasht The holdings are small, averaging no more than 1*18 
acres, and the rent-rates are the highest in the district, working 
out at Rs. 5-4-0 per acre for all classes of tenants. This pheno¬ 
menon was ascribed by the settlement ofiScer to the fertility of 
the soil, but with the exception of rice the area under valuable 
crops is comparatively low, and though loam soil prevails and 
there are fair facilities for irrigation, the number of superior 
cultivators is not unusual. The pargana contains 69 villages, at 
present divided into 235 mahals* Of the latter, 38 are owned by 
single proprietors, and 132 are held in joint zamindari, 64 in 
perfect, and 11 in imperfect, pattidari tenure. The chief proprie¬ 
tary ^stes are Rajputs, Brahmans and Musalmans. The revenue 
as assessed at successive settlements, as well as the demand in 
1905, will be found in the appendix.* The average incidence 
of revenue and cesses per acre of cultivation is Es. 3-0-3, the 


• Appendix, Tables IX and X, 
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rate being much above the district average and exceeded only in 
Bindki, though the latter is in almost every way inferior. 

The population of Kutia Gunir at the census of 1872 num¬ 
bered 36,101 souls. This rose in ISSl to 37,489, but ten years 
later it had dropped to 36,070. At the last census of 1901 
a further decline was observed, the pargana following the general 
rule in regard to fluctuation in population, exhibiting a tendency 
to decrease in wet years, and to expand in a dry period. The 
number of inhabitants was 34,109, of whom 2,243 or seven per 
cent, were Musalmans. The principal Hindu castes, in numeri¬ 
cal order, are Chamars, Brahmans, Eajputs, Ahirs and Kurmis. 
There are no towns, and only a few villages are of any import¬ 
ance, such as High, Malwa, Gunir, Zafarabad and Kutia. 

The pargana is on the whole well provided with means of 
communication. The central portion is traversed by the railway, 
on which there is a station at Malwa, while just beyond the 
western border is that of Kanspur Gugauli. To the north of the 
railway runs the grand trunk road and to the south the old 
Mughal road, here metalled, the two being joined by metalled 
branches fom Malwa and Daulatpur near Kalyanpur. Through 
the extreme western corner runs the metalled road from Bindki 
to Banda, while small unmetalled roads lead from Kutia to 
Malwa and Fatehpur, from Gunir to Daulatpur, and from 
Kalyanpur to Kanspur Gugauli. 

From very early days there were two separate parganas of 
Kutia and Gunir, included in the days of Akbar in the sarJcar 
of Kora. During the latter days of Oudh rule they were held 
in farm by Almas Ali Khan and after the cession were leased to 
Kawab Baqar Ali Khan up to 1809. Until 1814 the parganas 
were included in the Cawnpore district, but were then added to 
the Bhitaura subdivision, converted into the separate district of 
Fatehpur in 1826. They remained separate till the settlement of 
1840, when they were amalgamated for the purpose of adminis¬ 
trative convenience. 

KUTILA, Pargana Kutila, Tahsil Khaga. 

The capital of the pargana is a small village standing on the 
bank of the Ganges in 25® 58' N. and 81® 6' E., at a distance of 
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14 miles north of thetahsil headquarters. It is off the road, and 
only accessible by rough cart-tracks, the nearest road being that 
from Hathgaon to Husainganj, which i^asses through Chheolaha, 
some four miles to the south-west. Kutila, or Kotila, is a place of 
some antiquity, as it gave its name to a mahal in the days of 
Akbar, but nothing is known of its history; it contains the ruins 
of two forts, one of which is said to have been built in the reign 
of Jai Chand of Kanauj, while another is ascribed to an Afghan 
whose name has not been preserved. The village possesses a 
lower primary school, and fairs are held here on the first days of 
Bhadon, Kartik and Magh, but the attendance is very small. 
At the last census the place contained a population of 487 souls, 
of whom 171 were Musalmans. The lands of Kutila cover 213 
acres, and are held in pattidari tenure at a revenue of Es. 60 by 
Sheikhs. 

KUTILA Pargana^ Tahsil Khaga. 

This small pargana is situated in the north-western corner of 
Hathgaon, of which it is topographically a continuation. To 
the west lies Fatehpur, and on the north the Ganges separates it 
from the Dalmau and Salon tahsils of Rai Bareli. It has an 
extreme length of 12 miles fron^ east to west and a greatest 
breadth of six miles, the total area being 27,667 acres or43'2 
square miles. 

Kutila is contained almost entirely in the Ganges tract, with 
the exception of a narrow strip along the southern slopes of the 
watershed. It is highly cultivated and thickly populated 
throughout, containing a large number of small villages and 
hamlets, and being in this respect quite distinctive from the rest 
of Fatehpur. It ranks next to Hathgaon in point of fertility, 
but is more highly irrigated, and the standard of cultivation is 
surpassed in no pargana of the district. Near the Ganges the 
ground is undulating and cut up by shallow ravines, the 
dming^e finding its way into the rivers by means of numer¬ 
ous saaall The remainder is flat and raised some 60 feet 

above the river, comprising a stretch of light loam soil, with few 
or de^e^ions of any importance, the most noticeable 
sfeelSh of -w#er at Sithaura, connected with 
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those of Kasraon and Chheolaha, These are largely used for 
rice cultivation, but in the cold weather they seldom hold suffi 
cient water. In their neighbourhood the soil inclines to clay, 
and the drainage is carried off by the Sasur Khaderi, which 
passes at a short distance from the southern border. Altogether 
loam constitutes 47 per cent, of the culturable area, while next 
to this comes the Kghter variety known as sigon^ with 29 per 
cent.; this is a very high proportion, equivalent to that of pargana 
Fatehpur, and includes the sloping lands between the dumat and 
bhwr tracts. The latter amounts to six per cent., while five per 
cent, consists of the inferior soil known as chanchar, and three 
per cent, of clay. The Ganges has very little hhadir in this part 
of its course, and the hachhar land is scarcely appreciable. 

Groves cover five per cent, of the total area, and are founds 
mostly along the watershed and in other portions of the d%mat 
tract. The barren waste amounts to 25*7 per cent., half of this 
being under water, and the rest consisting chiefly of the Ganges 
ravine country; there is practically no grass land or jungle in the 
whole pargana. The culturable wastq, excluding groves, amounts 
to 124 per cent.—a figure below the general average. The cul¬ 
tivated area at settlement amounted to 13,701 acres, and has 
since increased, the average up to 1905 being 15,022 acres. 
This was exceeded from 1883 to the commencement of the period 
of depression which culminated in the famine of 1897; but the 
pargana recovered quickly, and there can be no doubt that this 
small tract has prospered more than any other part of the district; 
one of the chief causes is its healthiness, as it is removed from the 
evil effects of the swamps in the central parganas. In 1906 the 
area under the plough was 15,746 acres or 56*9 per cent.—a pro¬ 
portion which is only exceeded in Dhata, Ekdala, and Muttaur, 
though all are in every way inferior. In the matter of irrigation 
Eutila stands far ahead of all other parganas, the area supplied 
from walls since the settlement having averaged no less than 43 per 
cent, of the cultivation, while an additional eight per cent, is 
watered from tanks. Masonry wells have increased in numbers, 
and so, too, have those of the unprotected type; the latter can be 
readily constructed, owing to the firm nature of the subsoil, and 
in 1896-97 nearly 100 wells of this description were made. The 
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water-level averages about 50 feet near the watershed, and drops 
to 35 feet or thereabouts on the southern border. 

The ra&i harvest exceeds the kharif in point of area by more 
than five per cent., but the difference is less than usual, as the soil 
is suitable for rice cultivation in the south, and for cotton and 
hajra on the high ground above the Ganges. The double-cropped 
area in 1906 amounted to over 23 per cent, of the cultivation, 
showing a rapid increase of late years and contrasting remark¬ 
ably with the nine per cent, recorded at the last settlement. In 
the fcJiari/the main crops are Juar, contributing 34 per cent, of 
the whole harvest; cotton with arhar, 22 per cent. 5 rice, of 
which two-thirds are of the transplanted variety, 21 per cent.; 
bajra with ai'har^ 12 per cent; aud sugarcane, one per cent. In 
the rabiy birraj as usual, takes the lead, followed by wheat, which 
is largely grown by the higher grades of cultivators ; after these 
come gram and wheat mixed with barley, while poppy is exten¬ 
sively produced by Muraos and others and now covers over 1,000 
acres. 

The pargana contains no fewer than 144 villages, at present 
divided into 416 mahals. Of the latter 122 are held by single 
proprietors and 231 in joint zamindari; in 66 the perfect patti- 
dari tenure is found, and in the remaining seven that known as 
imperfect pattidari. 'Musalmans are the chief proprietors, the 
most important family being that of the Yohan Sheikhs. The chief 
cultivating classes are Lodhs, Musalmans, Rajputs, Ahirs, and 
Brahmans* The percentage of tenant-held land in the possession 
of the more industrious castes such as Lodhs, Kurmis, and 
Muraos, is the highest in the district, amounting to 31-2 per cent., 
and this fact accounts for the high standard of cultivation. 
Occupancy tenants hold 70-3 per cent, of the area, as compared 
with 68 per cent of the settlement, the former figure being exceeded 
in Hathgaon alone; while 17*7 per cent, is cultivated by the 
proprietors, and 9*7 per cent, by tenants-at-will. The average 
hEolding is 1*4 acres, a very small figure, and the general rent-rate 
is Bs. 6-2-0 per acre, which is exceeded in Bindki and Kutia 
Gunir only, occupancy tenants paying somewhat more. In each 
case the rates have increased since settlement by small amounts. 
Tte at successive assessments, as well as the demand in 
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1905, will be found in the appendix.* The incidence, including 
cesses, falls at the rate of Es. 2-8-6 per acre of cultivation, which 
is slightly above the general average and comparatively low in 
consideration of the general excellence of the pargana, the tract 
having doubtless benefited by the light assessment. 

Means of communication are very deficient, as Kutila lies 
far from the railway and is practically devoid of roads. That 
from Khaga to Ifaubasta and Salon passes through the south¬ 
eastern corner, and that leading from Hathgaon to Husainganj 
just touches the south-western extremity. There are ferries over 
the Ganges at Kutila, Samopur and Gukana. 

The population recorded in 1872 was 20,774, and in 1881 it 
rose to 26,067. Since that time it has remained practically 
stationary, for in 1891 it had risen to 25,296, while at the last 
census a slight decline was observed, the total being 25,050 which 
gives an average of 175 to each village and the unusually high 
density of 686 to the square mile. There were 5,031 Musalmans, 
who thus amount to 19 per cent, of the population, the highest 
proportion in the district. There are no towns, and the only 
villages of any size are Kasraon, Sithaura and Patti Shah. 

The history of the pargana is identical with that of Hathgaon. 
It was known as a separate fiscal division from a very early date, 
and in the time of Akbar was a mahal in the sarhar of Kara, 
and at the cession in 1801 was incorporated in the Allahabad 
district. This arrangement was continued till the formation of 
the Bhitaura subdivision in 1814, the area comprised in the 
latter being constituted as a separate district under the name of 
Fatehpur in 1826. 

LALAULI, Pargana Mutxaijb, Tahsil Ghazipub. 

A large and important village situated in 25® 48' If. and 
80® 33' E., on the west side of the provincial road from Fatehpur 
to Banda, at a distance of 21 miles from the former and two miles 
from Chilla ferry over the Jumna. A short distance to the north¬ 
east the main road is joined by the still more frequented route 
through Lalauli. The place stands on the edge of the high hank, 
overlooking a wide expanse of low alluvial soil which extends on 


* Appendix, Tables IZ and Z. 
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three sicks to the river. On the road below to the south is the 

].ost-office and the sami^alarge quadrilateral enclosure surrounded 

by vaulted chambers with a high gateway. It was built by the 
Nawab of Banda early in the 19th century, but owing to the 
decline in the traffic since the construction of the line between 
Jhansi and Manikpur, it no longer serves its original purI)ose, 
but affords a temporary location for the lower primary school 
Lalauli also possesses a police-station, which stands on the raised 
site, a cattle-pound, and a bazar in which markets are held twice 
a week. The population at the last census numbered 4,202 per¬ 
sons, of whom no fewer than 2,435 were Musalmans, the majority 
being Dikhit Eajputs whose ancestors were converted to Islam 
about 1425, They are the owners of the village, which covers 
4,864 acres and is divided into two bhaiyachara makctls assessed 
at Es. 8,300. 


MALWA, Pargana Kutia Gunik, Tahsil Khajttha. 

This village, properly spelled Malwan, lies to the north of 
and close to the grand trunk road, in 26® 1' N. and 80® 44' E,, 
at a distance of 12 miles west from Patehpur, being the first stage 
on the route to Cawnpore. The encamping-ground lies to the 
south of the road and east of the village, and is crossed by the 
metalled branch road connecting Malwa with the railway station 
and Kunwarpur on the old Mughal road. Opposite the encamp- 
ing-ground is an old police-station of the third class, which, like 
those of Thariaon and Aung, dates from the time when the police 
were responsible for supplies for troops and travellers ; it will, 
however, be abolished under the new scheme, the circle being 
divided between those of Fatehpur, Husainganj and Malwa. 
Adjoining the encamping-ground, which is the largest in the 
district, is the usual bardasM^hhana or storehouse, and a sarai 
belonging to Bhatiaras. Malwa also possesses a post-office and 
a lower primary school By the side of the road leading to the 
railway station is a large masonry tank, now in a dilapidated 
state, constructed about the beginning of the 18th century by 
some Shukul Brahmans. In 1850 or thereabouts, a Paqir, named 
Sheikh E^allu, erected a somewhat remarkable group of Musalman 
comprising a inosque, an imambara) a range of rest- 
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houses, and a karhcda. The last is a massive square structure 
with round minarets, and consists of a dome I chamler enclosed 
by a vaulted corridor. These buildings were endowed by the 
Raja of Charkhari, who has, however, resumed the grant. At 
the corner of the village lane may be seen an old red sandstone 
pillar of a Hindu pattern, which doubtless dates from the time of 
the Gautam founder, and is traditionally supposed to have been 
brought from the site of the karbala* The railway station 
actually lies in the village of Ukhra, of which Kunwarpur is the 
most important abadi. It appears at one time to have been of 
considerable size and contains the ruins of many brick houses. 
Tradition ascribes its origin to Ganga Deva, one of the Gautam 
Rajas of Argal. There is a small bazar here, in which markets 
are held twice a week, and a primary school. 

A short distance from Kunwarpur, near the lOtfa milestone, 
is a small enclosure in a mango grove containing several Euro¬ 
pean graves. One of these is of masonry and bears a black 
marble tablet with the following inscription:— 

Sacred to the memory of Thomas Sidney Powell, Colonel, 
53rd Regiment, who fell gloriously in the moment of Victory, 
commanding Her Majesty^s Forces at the action of Khujooa near 
Fatehpore, 1st November, 1857. Erected by the of&cers of the 
regiment.” 

Behind the tomb, on a tree in the corner of the enclosure is 
an inverted tin degrcS,i-cover, on which these words have been 
scratched :—To the Memory of Private Thomas Richards, Her 
Majesty’s 6th Fusiliers, died 12th July, 1868.” 

At the last census Malwa had a population of 1,832 persons, 
of whom 131 were Musalmans, the principal inhabitants being 
Dikhit Rajputs, who are the owners of the village. The area is 
1,707 acres and the revenue Rs. 2,720; it is divided into three 
mahals. Ukhra contained 1,209 persons. 

MANBWA, Pargana Hathgaon, Tahsil Khaga. 

A large vill^e in the north of the pargana, standing on the 
high bank of the Ganges, in 25® 60' N. and 81® 19' E., at a 
distance of nine miles north-east from the tahsil headquarters. 
It lies off the road, being over two miles from the old Mughal 
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highway ruuning from Hathgaon to Kara. It is only remarkable 
forits size, having at the last census a population of 2,710 persons, 
of whom 1,085 were Musalmans, many of these being Saiyids, 
who are the proprietors of the village. The area is 2,723 acres 
and the tenure hhaiyachara; the revenue, which amounts to 
Es. 2,130, is paid by many sharers, and great difficulty is generally 
experienced in its collection. Mandwa possesses an upper 
primary school and a bazar in which markets are held twice a 
week. 


MAUHAE, Pa/rgana Bindki, Tahsil Khajitha. 

A large and straggling village situated in 26° 6' N. and 
80° 38' E., between the grand trunk road and the railway, at a 
distance of 20 miles from Fatehpur, six miles from Bindki, and 
a mile to the east of the station known as Bindki Eoad, which lies 
within the village of Harsinghpur. The northern extremity of the 
village touches the road, which divides the Chamars’ quarter from 
the rest. The place contains a lower primary school close to the 
road, a district board sarai near the railway station, and a post- 
office. To the south of the station two metalled r oads,f rom Bakewar 
and Kora and from Banda and Bindki, unite, and for this reason the 
station is more important than any other in the district, immense 
quantities of grain from Bindki and elsewhere being exported, 
while a considerable proportion of merchandise follows the road 
to Cawnpore in carts. Owing to its more convenient situation it 
is proposed to move the police-station of Aung to this spot. At 
the last census Mauhar contained 3,130 inhabitants, of whom 
112 were Musalmans, a large proportion of the population being 
Gautam Eajputs, who at one time were proclaimed for infanticide. 
The village covers 2,723 acres, of'which a large proportion is 
under water, and is divided into 28 mahals and held at a revenue 
of Es. 6,317 by the Gautams. 

MTJTTAUE, Pargana Muttaxtb, Tahsil Ghazipub. 

The capital of the pargana is an inconsiderable village lying 
in 26° 47' K. and 80° 38' E., at a distance of eight miles west- 
. .soath-west £rom Ghazipur and three and a half miles south from 
lip , east ©f the village runs the road from Sah to 
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Auti ferry over the Jumna, and two miles to the north-east is the 
Fatehpur branch canal. Muttanr stands on the upland plateau 
above the ravines which lead down to the low alluvial tract, 
and is commanded by the canal, being watered on the west by 
the Karahia, and on the east by the Muttanr minor. There are 
two sites, and at the last census they contained a population of 
1,205 persons, of whom 106 were Musahnans. Brahmans are the 
prevailing Hindu caste and hold the village in pattidari and 
zamindari tenure, the area, which covers 1,268 acres and is 
assessed at Es. 1,718, being divided into six mahals. There is a 
lower primary school here, but nothing else of any import¬ 
ance save the old ruined fort to the north-west of the village, 
erected by Nazim Abdus Samad Elhan, who transferred the head¬ 
quarters from Kunda Kanak to Muttaur in the reign of 
Aurangzeb. He also constructed the tank adjoining the fort, 
within which stands his tomb. Half a mile to the east of the 
village is Deogaon or Musaipur, in which there is a pillar of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey ; it stands on a mound and presents 
a curious appearance, as it is plastered over with mud. 

MUTTAUE Pargana^ Tahail Ghazipue. 

This pargana forms the western portion of the tahsil, being 
bounded on the east by Aya Sah and Ghazipur, and on the north 
by Tappa Jar. Along the west and south flows the river Jumna, 
which separates it from the Banda district. In shape it is an 
irregular straggling tract, with a greatest length of 18 miles from 
north-west to south-east, and an extreme breadth of seven miles. 
The area is 57,516 acres or 89*9 square miles. 

Generally speaking, the pargana is the poorest in the district. 
Owing to the depth of the Jumna below the upland plateau, the 
surface of the tract is more uneven than usual, the fall from the 
crest of the watershed to the river being no less than 100 feet. 
Along the Jumna is an alluvial strip from two to three miles in 
width in the west, but beyond Kunda Kanak it is more raised 
and undulating, and gradually diminishes till at Lamehta near 
the eastern border the high bank approaches close to the stream. 
The alluvial lands are more extensive here than in any other part 
of the district, and the accumulation of silt is. probably due to 
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the confluence of the Jumna with the Ken, to the south of Lala nli, 
They occupy between one-fourth anJ one-third of the whole 
pargana, and beyond this is a belt of deep and extensive ravines, 
crowned by a light and very inferior soil. These ravines drain 
the upland plateau, which runs from east to west with a width 
varying from three to six miles. This tract resembles the rest of 
the central plain, but owing to the rapid drainage the soil is poor, 
and there are no jhUs of any appreciable size. This fact, in addi¬ 
tion to the great depth of the water-level, renders the pargana 
almost wholly devoid of natural means of irrigation, but the 
alluvial land contains numerous plots near the river’s edge in 
which good crops can be grown without artificial watering. 
The principal soil is kaohhar of dijSferent descriptions and vary¬ 
ing quality, amounting to 26‘7 per cent, of the total culturable 
area. This is confined to the lowlying tract, while in the uplands 
near the watershed dumat and sigon are found, comprising 16 
and 22 per cent, respectively; in the ravine tracts and the high 
ground near the Jumna the Bundelkhand soils occur, the com¬ 
monest being pandua, which includes 19‘6 per cent, followed by 
rankar with 4*7, and kabar with 3'9 per cent. 

Groves are scarce, and are only found in the upland portion; 
they cover 2'2 per cent, of the total area, the proportion being the 
lowest in the whole district. There are practically no grass lands, 
but thorn and scrub jungles are to be found in the ravines, where 
they afford shelter to pig and other wild animals. The total 
barren area amounts to 26'1 per cent, and is composed mainly of 
ravines, usct/r being unknown in this pargana. The land classi¬ 
fied as culturable waste comprises 13 •! per cent., excluding 
groves—a figure slightly below the district average, but most of 
this is of a very poor description. At the last settlement the 
area under cultivation was 29,839 acres, and since that time there 
has been a marked increase, the subsequent average up 1905 
being 32,868 acres, while from 1883 to 1885 it exceeded to 33,000 
acres. During the famine of 1897 the pargana suffered in 
common with ihe south of the- district, but made a more rapid 
recovery than the rest of the tahsil, owing to the absence of water- 
and the csomparative fertility of the kaohhar. In subse- 
, qpasji^ theipresenee of the canal has made itself felt in the 
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uplands and has materially improved the general prosperity. In 
1905 the area under the plough was 83,734 acres or 58-6 per cent, 
and this proportion is only exceeded in Ekdala and Dhata. 
Apart from the canal there is very little irrigation, the average 
amount derived from other sources being no more than 1*5 per 
cent, of the cultivated area, although the settlement officer esti¬ 
mated seven per cent, as irrigable. The canal has replaced most 
of the unprotested wells, and in 1905 supplied over 1,700 acres, 
while this figure still admits of considerable expansion. The 
construction of wells is difficult and expensive, owing to the 
great depth at which water is found. 

The Tabi area exceeds that of the kharif, the difference 
amounting to six per cent., or less than the average, owing to the 
deficient means of irrigation, and the occasions on which the 
autumn harvest predominates are more likely to recur in this 
pargana than elsewhere. The double-crop]>ed area is distinctly 
small, but has increased from two per cent, at settlement to 4*6 
per cent, at the present time. The principal crops are j%ar^ 
bajra and cotton in the kharif, all in combination with arhar, 
the proportions being 41, 34 and 10 per cent, respectively. More 
bajra is grown in Muttaur than in any other pargana, this being 
almost the sole produce of the sloping kaehhar and ravine lands. 
Sugarcane is seldom to be seen, and rice covers only five 
"pev cent, of the area, although with the introduction of the canal 
this valuable crop will doubtless receive more attention. In the 
rabi, gram largely predominates: sown alone it occupies 37 per 
c?nt. of the area and when mixed with barley and wheat 37 and 17 
per cent, respectively; next follow wheat mth five, and barley with 
three per cent. The cultivation of poppy is quite insignificant. 

The chief cultivating classes are Kajputs, Brahmans, and 
Kewats, while the more industrious tenants, such as Kurmis and 
Muraos, are practically non-existent. The proportion held by 
occupancy tenants is 43 per cent, and is the lowest figure in the 
district. Proprietors cultivate no less than 32 per cent, as sir 
and khudkasht, this unusual amount being due to the large 
number of cultivating co-sharers in the bhaiyachara villages; 
and tenants-at-will are in possession of 23 per cent. The 
average holding is four acres, and the general rent-rate Es, 4-0-10 
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per acre^ occupancy tenants paying Es. 3-14«9. The latter rate 
has declined since the settlement, but the general average has 
risen from Rs. 3-12-3 to the current figure. The pargana contains 
38 villages, at present divided into 164 mahals; of the latter, 22 
are owned by single proprietors, and 28 are bhaiyachara, while 
83 are held in joint zamindari, 24 in perfect, and seven in 
imperfect, pattidart The exceptional proportion of bhaiyachara 
estates is accounted for by the large number of old Rajput com¬ 
munities, the chief proprietors being Rajputs, Brahmans and 
Musalmans. The revenue assessed at successive settlements and 
the present demand will be found in the appendix.* In 1906 the 
incidence, including cesses, fell at the rate of Rs. 2-1-2 per acre 
of cultivation, this being the lowest in the district, though closely' 
approximating to that of Ghazipur. The population of the par¬ 
gana in 1872 was 26,466, and in 1881 it had risen to 26,784. ' At 
the following census a further increase was observed, the total 
being 28,350, but in the ensuing decade the tract declined, and at 
the last census the tract contained but 27,728 inhabitants, giving 
a density of 308 to the square mile, the lowest rate in the whole 
district. Classified according to religions, there were 24,144 
Hindus, 3,582 Musalmans, and two Aryas. The Muhammadans 
comprise 12 per cent, of the population, and include a large 
number of converted Rajputs, whose adoption of Islam dates from 
the 16th century. There are no town's in the pargana, the 
principal villages being Kunda Kanak, Lalauli and Muttaur. 

The whole of this tract lies at a considerable distance from 
railway, but the western portion is traversed by the provincial 
road from Fatehpur to Banda, joined near Konrar by the metal¬ 
led road from Bindki, The only other road is that leading from 
Sah to Muttaur and the Anti ferry over the Jumna. Other ferries 
are those at Eunda Kanak, Urauli, Datauli, and that at Chilla 
in Banda on the metalled road. At the last the passage is effected 
by a bridge of boats, replaced during the rains by a ferry. 

The pargana is an old fiscal division, but in early days it 
was known by the name of Kunda and was one of the mahals of 
Barhwr Kara. Its name was changed to Muttaur in the time of 
Aurangg^b by Abdus Samad Khan, who transferred the head- 


* Ajppeiidi:<i Tables IX and X, 
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quarters to the present capital. Its subsequent history nas been 
identical with that of the rest of the district. 


NAEAINI, Pargana Haswa, Tahsil Fatehpub. 

A large village in the south-east corner of the pargana^ 
situated in 25® 44' N. and 81° 0' E., on the north side of the 
uninetalled road from Bahua to Dhaca, at a distance of 24 miles 
from the former and six miles south from Bahrampur station, 
with which it is connected by a second road leading through 
Baton. To the north of the village flows the Patehpur branch 
canal, which here gives off the Isaraini and Baraulia minors, 
irrigating the village lands. The place is said to have been 
founded by one Narain Singh, a Bais Rajput and one of the seven 
brothers who traditionally settled in Baton. In former days 
Naraini was an important market, but it has lost much of its 
trade. It contained at the last census a population of 1,963 
persons, of whom 2S2 were Musalmans; the prevailing Hindu 
eastes are Rajputs of the Bais and Gautam clans, Brahmans and 
Banias. It contains a lower primary school and a bazar in 
which markets are held twice a week. The area of the village 
is 1,681 acres and the revenue Rs. 2,476; three-fourths belong to 
the Qasimpur estate, and most of the remainder to Gur Parshad 
of Baton. 


NAUBASTA, Par gam Hathgaon, TahsU Khaga. 

This is a hamlet of the village of Baigaon, and stands on the 
bank of the Ganges in 25° 53' N. and 81° 15' E., afc a distance 
of ten miles from Khaga, with which it is connected by an 
unmetalled road, crossing the old Mughal road from Hathgaon 
to Kara at Bahera, three miles to the south, where there is a police 
outpost. A ferry gives access to the Rai Bareli district, and 
from the opposite bank a road leads to Salon, while two miles 
up stream on the northern side is the residence of the manager 
of the Palmerland estate. The road is well raised and bridged, 
but the traffic is now small, as the construction of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway has altered the course of trade. On the 
river bank there are several small temples, apparently dating 
from the end of the eighteenth century, and the place is well 
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known as the scene of bathing fairs, especially in Magh, Jeth and 
Bhadon. As its name implies, Nanbasta is of comparatively 
recent origin, the old site, which lies higher up the stream, being 
now almost entirely deserted, for the old Bais and Chandel 
zarfiindars have been sold up, and the cultivators and boatmen 
are now dispersed through the 17 hamlets. The site is marked 
by a series of brick-strewn mounds, on which are collected groups 
of stone sculptures, all of an early character. A miniature temple 
cut out of a single block and 14 other characteristic pieces 
have been removed to Patehpur and placed in the garden of the 
town hall. There is also a stone elephant about 4| feet long, 
half buried in the ground and so mutilated as to retain but little 
of its original shape. 

Baigaon possesses a small aided school, and the population 
at the last census numbered 1,463 persons, chiefly Brahmans, 
Eajputs, Mallahs and Gangaputras. The village lands, which 
cover 2,328 acres, are divided into seven mahals^ assessed at 
Es, 1,661; the sole proprietor is a Teli. 

EARI, Pargana Ekdala, Tahsil Khaga. 

A village situated in 26® 37' N. and 81® 4' E., at a distance 
of some two miles cast of Ekdala and four miles west from 
Khakreru, between the Jumna and the Bari Nadi, Ifc is now 
of little importance, but in former days was the headquarters 
of the local revenue official and gave its name to the pargana# 
In the days of Shuja-ud-daula the mmindars of the place are 
said to have been most refractory and to have resisted the 
authorities, and it was on this account that the headquarters were 
moved to Ekdala, In 1901 Eari contained 1,648 inhabitants, 
of whom 21 were Musalmans, the prevailing Hindu castes being 
Brahmans and Singraurs. The village, which is chiefly composed 
of mud houses, contains an aided school, but nothing else of any 
interest. The area is 3,362 acres and is divided into six pattidari 
mafet?8,heldby Brahmans and Musalmans at a revenue of Es. 3,712. 

EEN, Pargana Muttattb, I'ahsil Ghazipttb. 

,; TMb village stands on the banks of the Jumna in 26® 52' H* 
|4f E,, at a distance of 14 miles from Ghazipur and 18 



miles from the district headquarters. The main site consists of 
a cluster of houses under the steep cliff of the river, which 
rises to a height of about 100 feet and is cut up by numerous 
ravines; but a mile and a half to the east is the more important 
hamlet of Kirtikhera by the side of the metalled road from Bindki 
to Chilla ferry and Banda. The place is undoubtedly of great 
antiquity, but nothing is known of its history. Euins of an 
ancient town extend from Een to Kirtikhera, and it is possible 
that a considerable portion has been washed away by the river, 
which here takes a deep bend to the east. On the Banda side 
there are many traces of former habitations, and one of the 
main gates of the town is said to have stood there. The debris 
consist mainly of bricks and mounds, but many pieces of stone 
sculpture have been collected. A few represent Jain figures, 
but the majority are those of Hindu deities, and there are also 
many fragments of architectural decoration; they are of different 
dates, some showing good execution, and are possibly older than 
other remains in the district. In 1887 Mr. Growse selected 12 
characteristic specimens and placed them in the garden of the 
town hall at Fatehpur. Some carved stone panels from a tenth 
century temple are to be seen at Kirtikhera, while other frag¬ 
ments are preserved in the modern temple at Thawai, on the 
opposite side of the road, where a fair takes place in Phagun in 
honour of Mahadeo. No traditions survive to tell the story of 
Een, save that it was held by Jains, and that a rival Eaja had 
his fort at Benun, five miles to the east. The Jains were replaced 
by Bais, who obtained possession of the village in the beginning 
of the 17th century. In later times they gave way to the Dikhits, 
who still hold it. 

At the last census Een contained 910 inhabitants, including 
16 Musalmans and a large number of Eajputs of various clans, 
chiefliy Dikhits and Chauhans. The village has an area of 1,252 
acres, divided into 17 Ttiahals and held in joint tenure 

at a revenue of Es. 1,700. 

SAH, Pargam Aya Sah, TahsU Ghazipue. 

This village, which with Aya gives its name to the pargana, 
stands near the northern border in 25® 53^ N. and 80® 32' E., 
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near the Banda road at a distance of seven miles from Fatehpur. 
An unmetalled road takes off here, and leads to Aya, Muttaur 
and the Anti ferry over the Jumna. In addition to the main site 
there are four subordinate hamlets, as well as various chaks^ 
which are now separate mamas. The population at the last 
census numbered 3,289 persons, of whom 268 were Musalmans, 
the prevailing Hindu castes being Bais, Rajputs, Ahirs and 
Ghamars. The Bais formerly owned the entire village, and the 
remains of their fort are to be seen to the west. Sah possesses a 
branch post-office, a bazar in which markets are held twice a 
week, and a middle vernacular school with a boarding-house 
attached. The last was located here in preference to the tahsil 
headquarters, owing to the greater demand for education in this 
large village as compared with Ghazipur. The school-house 
stands by the roadside, and was at one time used as a police 
outpost. The Sah canal bungalow stands in the village of Zind- 
pur, two miles away. The area of the village is 3,668 acres, 
assessed at Rs. 6,614 and is divided into nine zamindari and 
pattidari mahalsj held partly by Kayasths of Fatehpur and 
partly by Bais Rajputs. 

SARAULI, Pargana Ekdala, Tahsit Khaga. 

A large and scattered village situated in 26® 38' N, and 
81® 8' E., at a distance of ten miles south from Khaga 
and a mile east from Kishanpur and the - metalled road. 
Through the bridge runs an inferior track leading from 
Sonemau on the Bari Nadi to the Dhana ferry in the south 
of the village of Garha. The place stands between the eTumna 
and the Bari Nadi, on the high ridge separating the two 
rivers. It is chiefly remarkable for its size and popula¬ 
tion, the latter amounting to 3,668 persons at the last census, 
including 103 Musalmans and a large community of Singraurs. 
The village lands are 4,506 acres in extent and are divided 
into 12 mahals^ assessed at Rs. 2,650 and owned by Sing¬ 
raurs and Brahmans. There is a lower primary school here. 
A prominent feature of the village is formed by two large 
trees locatty called gujarati imli^ but really a species of 
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SARKAXDI, Pargana and Tahsil Ghazipub. 

A large village in the south-east corner of the pargana, 
situated in 25° 42' N. and 80° 56' E., at a distance of some five 
miles south-east of Asothar, 15 miles from Fatehpur and 13 miles 
from the tahsil headquarters. It covers a very wide area, amount¬ 
ing to 9,015 acres, and in addition to the main site on the bank 
of the Jumna, there are numerous hamlets and homesteads in 
different parts of the village lands. These are divided into 28 
mahals, held mainly in pattidari tenure and assessed at Es. 3,633. 
In the north-east are large stretches of losar, and in the south the 
country is broken up by numerous ravines. At the last census the 
village contained 2,847 inhabitants, including 38 Musalmans and 
six Aryas ; the prevailing Hindu castes are Brahmans, Eajputs 
and Kewats. Save for its size, the village has no claim to 
mention, possessing neither school nor market. The proprietors are 
Brahmans and Eajputs of the Panwar and Raghubansi clans. 

SATON, Pargana Haswa, Tahsil Patehpue. 

This large village lies in the south-east corner of the tahsil, 
in 26° 46' N. and 80° 69' E., on the road from Bahrampur station 
to Naraini, at a distance of 15 miles from the district headquarters. 
The village consists of a large collection of houses forming the 
main ahadi of the four maums of Dharampur Baton, Sultanpur 
Baton, Baton Pit and Baton Joga. The'combined population at the 
last census was 4,601 persons, of whom 113 were Musalmans, the 
prevailing castes being Brahmans, Chamars, and Eajputs, chiefly 
of the Chandel and Bads clans. There is a large upper primary 
school here on the northern outskirts, and a bazar in which 
markets are held twice a week; a small fair is held in Baton Joga 
on the occasion of the Jal-bihar festival in Bhadon. In Dharam¬ 
pur Baton, which extends westwards as far as the road from 
Bahrampur to Asotiliar, there is an extensive dhah jungle, part of 
which has been reclaimed. In various parts of the village water¬ 
logging is apt to occur, and could be easily remedied by excavat¬ 
ing a drain into the Bari Nadi. The chief proprietors are Eajputs 
and Kayasths. 

Baton stands on a large mound, and from this fact its anti¬ 
quity may be inferred. To the south of the village by a cart 
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track leading to Pur, which lies two miles off on the left Lank of 
the Bari Nadi and close to the Bahua-Dhata road, are the remains 
of a small temple, known as the Jakh Baba. An inscribed door 
lintel was recently discovered here bearing in Sanskrit characters 
of the modern northern type the undated legend “ The glory of Bur- 
gaditya, the sou of Jayaditya.” The carvings on the fragments 
resemble those at Asothar, and similar remains are to be found 
at Auxai and Pur. The latter is a very old site and covered a 
large area. The principal mound lies olose^to the Bari Nadi and 
is covered with broken bricks, while on the top is a modern temple. 
The door-sill is a stone bas-relief with figures of dancing-girls 
and animals of Buddhist or Jain design. Other old statuary is 
disposed in front of the temple, and another group is to be found a 
short distance to the east. Between this mound and the village 
of Pur is an old ruined fort belonging to the Asothar family and 
known as the Khichar Garhi. 


SAW ANT, Pargana H&thgaon, Tahsil Khaga. 

A large village on the western borders of the pargana in 
26® 61' N. and 81° S' E. at a distance of seven miles north-west 
from Khaga and two miles east of Thariaon. The village lies to 
the south of the jhil or depression, which forms a link between the 
vaUeys of the Sasur Khaderi and the Chhoti Nadi. Sawant itself 
is a large straggling place with no features of importance. It 
contains a lower primary school and a bazar in which markets are 
held twice a week; a small fair takes pla m in Baisakh in honour 
of Mahabix. At the census of 1901 the population numbered 3,353 
souls, of whom 131 were Musalmans, the prevailing castes being 
Chamars, Brahmans and Rajputs. The last are mainly of the Bais 
elan, and are proprietors of the village, which has a total area of 
4,730 acres and is assessed at Es. 4,020, the tenure being pattidari, 

' SHEOEAJPXJR, Pargana Bibtdki, TahsU Khajtjha. 

An old village lying on the sloping shore of the Ganges, in 
26® 10' N. and 80° 37' E., three miles and a half to the north of 
Mauhar and about 10 miles north from Bindki, with both of 
wMoh if-m connected-by the metalled road rtmning to Chilla 
-This is cressed atMauhar by the grand trunk 
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road^ the distance to Fatehpur being 23 miles. An unmet ailed 
road also runs south-west towards Aung, Deomai and Eora. The 
inhabited site is spread along the banks of ihe river in the villages 
of Sheorajpur, Shagunapnr, and Damautikhera, and for nearly 
a mile there is a succession of temples and bathing ghats, none 
of special architectural importance or more than 200 years old, 
and all in a more or less ruinous condition. The last and by 
far the largest of the series has a picturesque group of towers and 
spires, but the details are in a most debased style and show 
traces of European influence. It was begun by Lala Janki 
Parshad, and completed by his son, Lala Radha Kishan, at a cost 
of about a lakh of rupees. Adjoining it is a large three-storeyed 
house in a state of disrepair, and a second lofty mansion is the resi¬ 
dence of Lala HarPiria Saran, the wealthiest zamindar of the 
district. The temples are all of brick and plaster, with one note¬ 
worthy exception, thi s being of carved red sandstone. Immediately 
above it is an arcaded hall, now dedicated to Jagannath, and 
said to have been built by Raja Himmat Bahadur Goshain about 
the year 1800. The place is well known as a resort for pilgrims, 
but its popularity has declined of late years owing to the superior 
attractions of more famous spots which have been rendered 
accessible by railway to the inhabitants of Oudh and Bundel- 
khand. The chief bathing fair takes place at the full moon of 
Kartik. 

At the last census Sheorajpur contained 1,003 inhabitants, 
the majority of whom are Gangaputra Brahmans. The two other 
villages had a combined population of 177 persons. There is a 
lower primary school here, located in a small house belonging to 
the Kalwar family, and markets are held twice a week in the 
bazar. A ferry managed by the district board gives access to 
Unao beyond the river. The village lands of Sheorajpur cover 
438 acres and are assessed at Rs. 702; they are divided into three 
zamiThdari mahaU owned by Lala Har Piria Saran and the 
Gangaputras. 

SIJAULI, Fargana Koea, Tahsil Khajttha. 

A large village standing on the high ground above the west 
batik of the Rind, in 25^ 59' N. and 80^ 29' E., at a distance of 
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eight miles to the south-south-east from Jahanaba^l and 21 miles to 
the west of Fatehpur. The eastern portion is broken by ravines, 
but the rest is of good quality, and the total area of 4,656 acres 
pays a revenue of Rs. 6,011. Sijauli gives its name to a distribu¬ 
tary of the Ghatampur extension canal, which waters the village 
lands. There is a main site and several detached hamlets, the 
total population at the last census being 3,086 persons, of whom 
89 were Musalmans. The prevailing Hindu castes are Gautam 
Rajputs and Brahmans. The former are the proprietors, holding 
on a pattidari tenure. There is a lower primary school here and 
two small fairs take place in Chait and Baisakh, but neither are 
of any importance. 


TAPPA JAR Pargana^ Tahsil Khajuha. 

This pargana forms the south-eastern portion of the tahsil, 
being bounded on the west by Kora, on the north by Bindki, and 
on the north-east by Kutia Gunir; to the east lie Fatehpur and 
Aya Sah, while the southern boundary is formed partly by the 
Jumna, which separates it from the Banda district, and for a few 
miles marches with pargana Muttaur. Although the outline is 
somewhat irregular, the tract is a compact area, with a greatest 
length of 14 miles from east to west and an extreme breadth of 
12 miles, covering altogether 68,421 acres or 107 square miles. 

Practically the whole pargana lies within the valley of the 
Rind, from its entry near Gobha on the western border to its 
confluence with the Jumna below the village of Seori, In the 
south about 19 square miles lie beyond the watershed of the 
Jumna, this portion having an undulating surface, cut up in 
places by ravines. In the neighbourhood of the river, and parti¬ 
cularly at Bindaur near Jafarganj, there are stretches of kachhar 
land, which produce excellent crops of wheat without irrigation; 
:„but above this we find the soils resembling those of Bundelkhand. 
This tract rises to a height varying from 60 to 80 feet above the 
Jumna and the Rind, and here irrigation from wells is impossi¬ 
ble; the extension of the canal into this pargana was found to be 
impracticable, owing to the reduction of the original levels of the 
;^ateau.by the action of water draining off into the deep river 
crest of, the Jumna watershed northwards 
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extends the Rind valley, measuring about 60 square miles. 
Along tMs river also there is a certain amount of kaehhar land, 
but of very limited extent, owing to the narrowness of the bed. 
Above this are ravines on either side, but the slope on the right 
bank is more gradual than on the left, owing to the fact that the 
watershed between the Rind and Bari Nadi runs immediately 
above the ravines on the east for most of its length in this par¬ 
gana. The general direction of this watershed is indicated by the 
course of the Fatehpur branch canal, which is carried at a 
height of 90 feet above the Rind, The ravine area is very 
extensive, but beyond this the sloping and level lands are of 
fair fertility, and on the left bank thay have the benefit of canal 
irrigation. The third subdivision of the pargana comprises 
the valley of the Bari Nadi, lying to the east of the canal and 
measuring about 28 square miles. This resembles the other 
tracts lying along the upper reaches of the river, and in several 
places waterlogging occurs, notibly at Kurwan and Amina. An 
attempt was made to remedy this evil on the part of the villagers 
by cutting a drain across the watershed into the Rind valley, but 
the alignment was imperfectly designed and the channel soon 
silted up. The present policy is to drain the Bari Nadi depres¬ 
sions along the natural outflow aflFbrded by the stream, thereby 
saving the expense of constructing siphons under the canal, as 
well as masonry falls for the escape water, which would encoun¬ 
ter a drop of 9# feet into the Rind. A further difficulty would 
be caused by the floods on the latter river, which at all seasons 
contains water from the overflow of the canal and at times has a 
considerable depth. The Bari Nadi valley is extremely flat, and 
in several places jhils occur, as at Kurwan, Amina and Bilauna. 
Taken as a whole, the pargana differs greatly from other portions 
of the district, owing to the presence of the Rind, and contains 
almost the largest barren area, on account of the ravines. The 
surface of the ground is more undulating than the rest of the 
district, while groves and trees are comparatively scarce, being 
mainly confined to the Bari Nadi valley and the western slope of 
the watershed. In the early settlements Tappa Jar suffered from 
high assessments, based on cursory estimates of the alluvial land, 
which is no doubt the richest in the district, but covers a very 

19 ?, 
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limited area, amounting to only 4*7 per cent, of the cultnrahle 
land. Of the other soils, loam contributes 39 per cent.—a high 
proportion in view of the fact that it is mainly found north and 
east of the Eind; and the Bundelkhand soils amount to 24-6 per 
cent., the chief being pandm with 11, habar with 7-5, and 
romhar with six per cent. 

Groves altogether occupy 3‘11 per cent, of the area, and 
though the proportion is the lowest in the district, it must be 
remembered that they are practically confined to a single tract. 
The barren area aggregates 29-2 per cent, and this high propor¬ 
tion is mainly due to the ravines, for though there is certain 
amount of war its extent is comparatively small and it is only 
found in the Bari Nadi valley. The ravine land contains numer¬ 
ous patches of thorn scrub of some value for grazing purposes, 
but apart from this there are no jungles in the pargana. The 
culturable waste, excluding groves, covers 12"4 per cent., this 
being a fairly low figure, owing chiefly to the absence of poor 
land in the neighbourhood of jJiMs, while the high proportion of 
industrious cultivators accounts in some measures for the small 
extent of fallow. At the last settlement the cultivated area was 
36,066 acres, and has since expanded considerably, as the subse¬ 
quent average up to 1905 was 37,177 acres, and between 1884 
and 1896 was little short of 39,000 acres. The tract does not 
appear to have suffered so much in the famine of 1897 as the 
other parts along the Jmnna, for the contraction of tho cropped 
area was not excessive, although the decline in rental points to 
an inferior outturn. This must of necessity be the case, by 
reason of the precarious nature of the irrigation, as the canal had 
not then been introduced. Since the famine the area under the 
plough has regained the normal figure, amounting in 1906 to 
37,807 acres or 66’3 per cent, of the whole, which closely approx¬ 
imates to the district average. Before the extension of the canal 
only 13 per cent, of the cultivation was irrigated, nine per cent, 
of the supply being derived from wells. These proportions are 
ealculated from the averages of the annual returns since the 
settlement and contrast remarkably with the settlement officer’s 
estimate of an irrigable area of 46 per cent. The subsoil water 
■Ifes egdamdy low, and wells with a depth of 70 feet are diffieult 
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to construct, and they are only found in any numbers in the 
depressed area, where the water level ranges from 40 to 50 feet. 
It is in this portion, too, that tank irrigation is available. The 
extension of the canal has altered matters, at least so far as the 
northern bank of the Rind is concerned, the whole of this area 
now obtaining water from the canal, except the depression near 
Kurwan and Amina. In some cases, as in the neighbourhood of 
Junihan, even the ravine tract is watered from this source, this 
being rendered possible by the construction of terraces at the 
heads of the ravines. In 1905 the canal supplied 3,790 acres or 
63 per cent, of the total irrigated area, which altogether amounted 
to 16 per cent, of the cultivation. 

The rdbi harvest exceeds the hharif on an average to the 
extent of 12*8 per cent, and only in abnormal seasons are the 
relative positions changed. The double-cropped area is small, but 
has increased considerably of late years, and in 1905 was more 
than 11 per cent, of the net cultivation. In the hhaTif the 
principal crops are , cotton, and hajrd, all mixed with arhar^ 
and amounting to 44, 13 and 8 per cent, of the harvest respect¬ 
ively. The proportion of cotton is high, this staple being grown 
to a large extent in the Bundelkhand soils, while there, too, hajra 
replaces judr^ Rice contributes a further 12 per cent., and is 
mainly confined to the canal-irrigated tract where it will probably 
extend in the near future; most of the crop is sown broadcast, 
the jarhan or transplanted variety constituting but one-seventh 
of the whole. In the rahiy gram largely preponderates, whether 
sown by itself or mixed with barley or wheat, and alone and in 
combination occupies 86 per cent, of the harvest, while an addi¬ 
tional ten per cent, consists of wheat and barley mixed. Of other 
crops, sugarcane is the most important, amounting to two per 
cent, of the hharif area, and this high proportion is due not so 
much to the fertility of the soil as to the enterprise of the tenants. 

The chief cultivating classes are Rajputs, Brahmans, Kurmis, 
and Ahirs; but the Kurmis, together with Muraos and Lodhs, 
hold no less than 26 per cent, of the cultivated area. Occupancy 
tenants are at present in possession of 54*7 per cent, as com¬ 
pared wi1^l 71 per cent, at the time of settlement j proprietors 
cnltivate six per cent, as sir or hhwdhasht^ and 26 per cent, is in 
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the hands of tenants-at-will. The average holding is 2‘6 acres, 
and the general rent-rate Rs. 4-10-10 per acre, occupancy tenants 
paying Rs. 4-9-1. The rate is unusually high for the Jumna 
tract, and this has always been the case; its paynaent is perhaps 
rendered possible by the large amount of grazing land, the produce 
of which, in the shape of ghi and manure, constitute a valuable 
asset to the cultivator. The pargana contains 88 villages, at 
present divided into 325 mahals. Of the latter, 125 are owned 
by single proprietors, 183 are held in joint eami/ndari, and 17 in 
perfect pattidari tenure. The chief proprietors are Musalmans 
and Rajputs. The land revenue, as assessed at successive settle¬ 
ments, and the demand in 1905, will be found in the appendix.* 
The incidence in 1905, including cesses, was Rs. 2-13-1 per acre, 
or considerably more than the distriot average. 

At the census of 1872 Tappa Jar had a population of 39,642 
persons, but in 1881 it had fallen to 37,342, the pargana, in 
common with the rest of the Jumna tract, showing a tendency 
to decline in dry seasons on account of migration and other 
causes. In 1891 the total rose to 38,941, but again fell during the 
ensuing decade, owing to the famine and the general deteriora¬ 
tion. At the last census there were 37,098 inhabitants, giving 
an average density of 347 to the square mile. Musalmans num¬ 
bered 5,037, or no less than 16 per cent, of the total, this high pro¬ 
portion being due to the presence of many converted Rajputs of 
the Gautam clan. There is no town in tho pargana, for although 
Jafarganj was at one time administered under Act XX of 1856, 
it is in reality no more than a largo agricultural village. Mand- 
raon, Shahbazpur, Silawan, Khunta, and Garhi Jar contain over 
a thousand inhabitants, while mention may also be made of 
Junihan, a well-known road junction. 

The principal means of communication is the metalled road 
from Bindki to Lalauli and Banda running through the eastern 
half of the pargana, while that from Bindki to Kora traverses the 
northern extremity. Unmetalled roads run from Khajuha to 
Garhi Jar, and from Amauli in Kora to Jafarganj, Junihan and 
Fatdipur. The last is, however, unbridged at the Rind, which 
frequently proves a serious obstacle, and although proposals have 


* Appendix, Iai)les IX and X. 
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been made to remedy this defect, it is probable that the cost 
involved will militate against its completion. There are ferries 
over the Jumna at Bara and Bindanr. 

Tappa Jar is a comparatively modem pargana, having been 
detached from Kora in 1772. Before that date it was apparently 
recognised as a distinct tappa or subdivision, and it is said to 
have been a separate estate since the days of Akbar, when one of 
the Gautams of Argal became a convert to Islam and obtained 
a jagivy which received the name of Tappa Jar from the village 
of Jar, where he built a strong fort, which became the seat of the 
family. This jagir was known as a chaurasi or tract of 84 
villages, a number which closely approximates to the present total, 
and though the Musalman Gautams have lost much of their pro¬ 
perty they are still the most important landholders. In spite of 
their religion, they are on good terms with their Hindu clansmen, 
and have many ideas and customs in common. Before the 
cession the pargana was held in farm by Almas Ali Khan, who 
sublet it to Zain-ul-Abdin Khan. The latter managed to obtain 
for himself the taluqa of Bindanr, a portion of which is still 
held by his descendant, Nawab Ali Husain of Fatehpur, In 1801 
Nawab Baqar Ali Khan, the son of Zain-ul-Abdin Khan, obtained 
the lease of the pargana as well as of the rest of the district, 
and held it till 1809. Up to 1814 Tappa Jar was included in 
Cawnpore, but was then assigned to the Bhitaura subdivision, 
which became the Fatehpur district in 1826. 

TENI, Pargfawa Hathgaon, Tahsil Khaga. 

A village of considerable sise, situated in the west of the 
pargana in 26“ 47' N. and 81® 2' E., at a distance of four miles 
west from Khaga and a mile and a half south of the grand trunk 
road. The village gives its name to a crossing station on the 
East Indian Railway, which passes between the main site and the 
road, at a distance of seven furlongs from the latter. The station, 
which is only opened to passenger traffic, at present lies in the 
midst of fields; but a short metalled feeder will eventually be 
constructed. At the la^t census Teni had a population of 1,654 
persons, of whom 48 were Musaimans, the chief Hindu castes 
being Brahmans, Rajputs and Kajasths. The place contains a 
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lower primary school and a small bazar in which markets are held 
twice a week. The village lands cover a large area^ and through 
the north-east corner runs the depression that forms the bed, 
if it can be so called, of the Chhoti Nadi, This tract is liable 
to inundation, and it has been proposed to excavate a drainage 
out from the southern extremity of the jhil to Lachhmanpur to 
the south-east, and in this way the stream will avoid Khaga, 
Teni forms a single mm^indari mahal and is part of a religious 
bequest, known as the Nazar Imarti and managed by Pathan 
trustees who reside in Allahabad. Adjoining Teni on the west 
is the small village of Majhteni, in which there is another 
large jML 

THARIAON, Pargana Haswa, TahsU Fatehpue. 

This large village, officially known as Rampiir Thariaon, 
lies in 25^ 52' N. and 811' E., half a mile to the north of the 
grand trunk road, and IS miles from Fatehpur. To the south¬ 
west of the village, and by the side of the road, is a military 
enoamping-ground, a sarai) police-station, and opposite the latter is 
an inspection bungalow. From this point an unmetalled feeder road 
runs to the Bahrampur station, which it is proposed to call Thariaon, 
whence two roads lead to Asothar and Naraini. Thariaon also 
possesses a post-office, cattle-pound, and a lower primary school, 
while markets are held twice a week in Bahrampur. At the last 
census the village contained a population of 3,646 persons, of 
whom 149 were Musalmans, the prevailing Hindu castes being 
Lodhs, Rajputs and Brahmans. The village lands cover 4,809 
acres, of which no less than 623 acres are under water. There is 
a large tank adjoining the main site, and in the north, towards 
the village of Moraon, is an artificial lake excavated in the bed 
^ of the Chhoti Nadi and known by the name of Sagar. Thariaon 
is assessed at Bs. 6,530 and is held in single zamindari by a 
Sisen family. This has been established here for many genera¬ 
tions, one Madari Singh having inherited the village from his 
who was the last of the old Bais stock, the original pro- 
ndant, Alam Singh, about the beginning of 
the lofty temple, which forms a picturesque 
^leiois also a shrine .of Sitla Debi, recently 
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rebuilt in brick and of considerable local repute; it contains a 
small head of Buddha^ with short curling hair and long pendent 
earrings. A fair is held here annually in the month of Asarh. In 
a grove near the village is the mined hermitage of a Goshain 
named Phalgun Gir, who lived in the 18th century. The main 
site of Thariaon contains two large brick houses, one being the 
residence of the Bisens, and the other a comparatively modern 
edifice erected by the widow of Kanhaiya Singh, a Chauhan, 
whose father, Sheo Earn, amassed a large fortune as a banker. 

THITHAUBA, PargaTia and TahsU Fatehpto. 

A village in the south-west corner of the pargana, situated 
in 26® 64' N. and 80® 39' E., at a distance of 11 miles from the 
district headquarters and two miles south of the road running 
thence to Shahbazpur and AmaulL The large village of Dugrai 
adjoins it on the south, while on the east and west it extends to the 
pargana boundaries. A short distance to the north-east flows the 
Bari Nadi, through a long tank or depression which according 
to tradition was excavated by a Faqir, who intended to join the 
streams of the Ganges and Jumna. The place is only noticeable 
for its antiquities. On the banks of the Bari Nadi is a compara¬ 
tively modern temple, into which a stone column of some old 
structure has been worked. Further to the south and south-east 
of the village site, is a small temple tower of brick, similar to 
that of Tinduli and probably as old as the tenth century. 
The bricks on the outer face are chiselled as well as engraved 
into patterns and it appears that the recessed portions were filled 
with plaster, which must have produced a very striking effect. 
The building, which is in a dilapidated state, stands on a small 
plinth, at the corners of which are the remains of four miniature 
temples in the same style, but only one of these is still intact. 
Within the shrine is a large and elaborate stone carving with a 
central figure crowned with a tiara and resembling the statues 
found in the other temples of the period. The building is very 
similar to that at Kurari, four miles to the south, described in the 
article on Tinduli. 

Thithaura contained at the last census a population of 
376 persons, chiefly Eajputs, Ahirs and Chamars. The village 
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lands cover 840 acres and are divided into 11 mahcHs 
held by proprietors of various castes at a total revenue of 
EiS. 1,014. 


TINDULI, Pargana Bikdki, Tahsil Khajtjha. 

A small village situated a mile and a half to the north of 
old Bindki on the road to Manhar, in 26® 3' N. and 80® 36' E. 
It is only of importance as containing the best specimen of the 
series of antique temples which are found along the course of the 
Rind river. Others occur at Thithaura, 12 miles to the south, 
at Kurari, four miles beyond, and at Bahua. The village is 
obviously of great antiquity, but only the temple remains to 
attest this fact. It is a lofty structure in the same stylo as those 
at Banda and Khajurahu, standing in a small depression to the 
west of the main road and north to the village. It is built on a 
small plinth, which appears to have been renewed from time to 
time, while the porch was repaired by a Brahman at the beginning 
of the 19th century and othor restoration was undertaken by Mr. 
Growse in 1887. The material employed is brick chiselled and 
engraved on the outside with scroll patterns, which wore possibly 
decorated with plaster like that at Thithaura. The shrine itself is 
of stone, as also is the porch, though little of the original erection 
remains. The sculptures within resembles those at Thithaura, 
which have been described in the preceding article. At Kurari, 
on the other hand, there are four such temples, situated to the 
east of the village site and a mile to the north of the 13th mile¬ 
stone on the Banda road. Only one of this sot is in good order, 
the others being more or less ruined, while the statues have dis¬ 
appeared, though probably the remarkable carvings inserted in 
the wall of a well close by were taken from the shrines. The 
Tinduli temple is far the finest and largest of the series, though 
this also is greatly in need of repair. 

The village is otherwise insignificant. At the last census it 
contained 305 inhabitants, mainly Brahmans. The lands cover 
1,267 acres, and are held partly in zamindari and partly in 
paMidari tenure at a revenue of Rs. 1,706, the chief proprietor 
being a Bania. 
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ZAFARAEAD, Pargana Kutia Gunir, Tahsil Ehajtjha, 

A village lying in 25° 59' N. and 80° 37^ E., at a distance 
of two miles soutb-east from Bindki, 15 miles from Fafeehpur, 
and a mile east of the metalled road from Banda to Sheorajpnr* 
On the east of the village is ajhil flowing into the upper reaches 
of the Bari Nadi, while to the south and west it unites with the 
Kurwan depression, causing damage in years of heavy rainfall. 
The place is of some antiquity, and contains the ruins of an old 
fort, but nothing is known of its history. It is chiefly of import-* 
ance on account of the Great Trigonometrical Survey pillar, 
placed on a round tower at one corner of the fort. The population 
at the last census numbered 1,988 persons, including 57 Musal- 
mans, while the most numerous castes are Kurmis, Brahmans and 
Rajputs. The village lands, which are chiefly held by Brahmans 
and Kayasths, are divided into ten mahals, paying a revenue of 
Es. 6,786. It is said that Zafarabad was at one time a large 
mart, but that it lapsed into insignificance with the rise of 
Bindki. 
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Table III. — Vital Statistiea. 




Births. 



Deaths. 


Year. 

Total. 




Total. 

Males. 

'.Females. 

Bate 

per 

1,000. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

9 

1891 

21,786 

11,390 

10,396 

31-16 

29,273 

15.438 

13,835 

41-87 

1892 

26,311 

13,969 

12,342 

37-63 

25,680 

13,451 

12429 

36-73 

1893 

28,883 

15,016 

13,867 

41*31 

18,078 

9,551 

8,627 

25*86 

1894 

29,321 

15,045 

14,276 

41*94 

30,467 

15,709 

14,758 

43*58 

1895 

25,517 

13,212 

12,305 

36-50 

17,274 

9419 

8,056 

24-71 

1896 

27,866 

14,375 

13,491 

39*86 

20497 

11,028 

9,169 

28-89 

1897 

15,927 

8,335 

7,592 

22*78 

38,518 

21,833 

16,686 

65*09 

1898 

24,596 

12,874 

11,722 

35*18 

20,265 

10,178 

10,087 

28*98 

1899 

32,019 

16,526 

15,493 

45-80 

24,392 

12,^6 

12,106 

34-89 

1900 

26,130 

13,593 

12,537 

S7-37* 

17,894 

9,076 

8,818 

25-59* 

1901 

30,792 

16,069 

14,723 

44-86 

23,142 

11,791 

11,351 

33-71 

1902 

32,404 

16,478 

15,926 

47-21 

26,969 

13,622 

13,347 

39*29 

1903 

31,025 

15,906 

15,119 

45*20 

29,385 

14,792 

14,593 

42*81 

ldq4i 

33,512 

17,151 

16,361 

48-82 

24,376 

12,100 

12,276 

35*61 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

28,507 

14,760 

13,747 

41-53 

32,775 

16,097 

16,678 

i 

47*75 

i 

i 


•The rates from 1891 to 1900 are calculated from the returns of the 1891 Census. 
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Table IV. — Deaths aeco-rding to cause. 
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TABiiE Vic*—m acres wider the principal cropsy TaksU Fatehpwr* 


vi Fateh'pwr District. 



* No returns available on account of census operations. 
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* No returns arailable on account of consus operations. 
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Table VIII .—CognimUe Crime. 


Number of cases investi¬ 
gated by police. 


Number of persons. 


Year. 

■ 


Sent up 
for trial 

H 


Con¬ 

victed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1892 


1,179 

11 

678 

1,076 

249 

801 

1893 

... 

1,497 

44 

928 

1,377 

291 

1,020 

1894 

fee 

1,483 

32 

937 

1,449 

296 

1,093 

1895 


1,546 

80 

1,086 

1,750 

291 

1,394 

1896 

... 

1,754 

37 

1,149 

1,816 

249 

1,394 

1897 


2,176 

29 

1,548 

2,413 

305 

2,104 

1898 


1,081 

5 

776 

1,162 

153 

992 

1899 

... 

1,006 

22 

682 

935 

128 

797 

1900 


1,166 

38 

762 

953 

178 

767 

1901 


1,153 

46 

763 

998 

213 

777 

1902 


1,528 

32 

851 

1,201 

177 

1,012 

1903 


1,315 

22 

745 

1,379 

338 

1,022 

1904 


1,007 

16 

516 

728 

162 

535 

1905 


1,145 

••• 

635 

954 

273 

681 

1906 








1907 








1908 

... 







1909 








1910 








1911 

... 







1912 








1913 

•*« 







1914 
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Table IX ,—Revenue demand at successive settlements^ 


Fargana. 


Tear of Settlement. 


1801. 1804. 1809. 1812. 1840. 1877. 

revision. 


8 4 


Fatehpur ... 2,05,437 1,61,591 1,62,360 1,70,389 1,84,187 1,82,515 

Haswa ... 1,18,819 93,864 1,04,475 1,08,372 1,17,971 1,16,528 


Ks. 

1,72,620 

1,13,890 


Talisil Patclipnr, 

3,24,266 

2,56,445 

2,66,841 

2,78,761 

3,02,158 

2,99,043 

Bindki ... 

1,07,104 

93,216 

94,512 

95,743 

95,184 

94,507 

Kutia Gunir 

97,236 

74,773 

75,497 

79,281 

81,465 

80,922 

Tappa Jar 

66,402 

66,169 

79,600 

1,09,099 

1,15,219 

1,12,891 

Kora 

2,16,182 

2,10,476 

2,01,612 

2,04,377 

2,09,114 

2,03,234 

Tahsil Khajuba, 

486,923 

4,44,633 

4,51,221 

4,88,500 

1 

5,00,982 

4,91,564 



86,630 
73,781 
94,270 
J,02,310 


Grixazipur 

1,04,995 

92,106 

1,03,620 

1,07,193 

1,14,141 

1,12,838 

Aya Sah ^ 

40,986 

33,688 

37,016 

40,136 

42,079 

41,676 

Muttanr 

69,661 

66,294 

69.700 

72,158 

73,074 

71,616 

Talisil (jliazi pur, 

2,15,642 

1,91,987 

2,10,344 

2,19,487 

2,29,294 

i 2,26,128 



Hatligaon 



1,96,198 

1,44,944 

33,400 

1,64,795 

34,459 




^63 


3,77,598 
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Table "S-j—Freaent demand, for revenue and cesses for the 
year 1312 Fasli. 


1 

1 

Pargana and | 
tehsH. 

1 

Wliere included * 


' 

1 

1 

Incidence 
per acre. 

in Ain-i^ 
AJcbari, 

Revenue, 

Cesses. 

Total. 

Culti¬ 

vated. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



Hs. 

Bs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs, a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Fatelipur 

Fatehpur-Haswa 

3,73,280 

26,064 

1,99,344 

2 14 5 

17 0 

Haswa 

Haswa 

1,14,156 

17,139 

1,31,295 

2 12 2 

1 7 5 

Tahsil Fatehpnr 

... 

2,87,436 

43 , 203 ! 3,30,639 

2 13 6 

1 7 2 

Bindki 

Kiratpur Kunan- 
da. 

Kora 

84,319 

12,594 

96,913 

3 3 5 

1 11 6 

Tappa Jar 

92,638 

13,859l 1,06,497 

2 13 1 

1 8 11 

Kutia Gunir 

Gunir, Kutia .. 

73,144 

10,897 

84,041 

3 0 3 

17 8 

Kora 

Kora 

1,91,501 

28,317| 2,19,818 

2 10 6 

13 1 

Talisil KkajuLa 

... 

4,41,602 

65,667j 5,07,269 

2 13 6 

1 8 8 

Ghazipur 

Aijhi 

1 96,109 

14,127 

1,09,236 

2 2 0 

1 

ji 1 1 

Ay a Sah 

Aya Sah 

39,239 

5,824 

45,063 

2 12 1 

1 111 9 

j 

Muttaur 

Kuuda 

60,848 

9,047 

69,895 

2 12 

13 5 

Tahsil Ghazipnr 

... 

1,95,196 

28,998 

2,24,194 

2 3 4 

j 1 3 9 

Hathgaon 

Hathgaon 

1,65,952 

24,904 

1,90,856 

2 9 6 

1 

1 4 10 

Kutila 

Kutila 

34,672 

5,180 

39,852 

2 8 6 

17 1 

Fkdala 

Rari 

1,45,926 

21,798 

1,67,724 

2 6 1 

17 1 

Dhata ... 

Riri 

33,416 

4,971 

38,387 

2 8 8 

1 13 2 

Talisil Khaga,,, 

... 

3,79,966 

56,853 

4,36,819 

2 8 0 

1! 1 6 5 

Total District... 

... 

13,04,200 

1,94,721 

14,98,921 

1 2 10 01 6 10 

1 ' 

_ k, -- 
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Fatehpur District 
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Table Xll.--Stamps, 




i 

Beeeipts from 




Year. 

1 

1 

i 

Non- 

Jndicial. 

Court fee 
including 
copies. 

A.11 sources. 

Total 

charge*. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 





Ks. 

£s. 

Rs. 

1890-91 


... 

14,691 

45,395 

60,206 

1,043 

1891-92 

... 

... 

15,6|l 

42,606 

58,374 

1,136 

1892-93 

... 

... 

15,776 

44,474 

60,453 

1,084 

1893-94 

... 

.«• 

15,181 

40,188 

56,570 

1.199 

1894-95 

••• 

... 

15,561 

37,791 

53,383 

991 

1895-96 

... 


15,164 

39,750 

54,951 

665 

1896-97 


... 

14,118 

35,860 

50,106 

718 

1897-98 

... 

... 

13,263 

41,267 

54,981 

964 

1898-99 


... 

12,544 

46,796 

60,318 

653 

1899-1900 

... 

... 

13,251 

49,460 

63,697 

757 

1900-1901 

... 

... 

14,530 

49,279 

64,629 

*681 

1901-1902 

... 

... 

16,386 

53,562 

70,833 

1 

1,331 

1902-1903 

... 

... 

14,360 

49,782 

64,968 ! 

1,164 

1903-1904 


... 

14,152 

48,199 

63,144 

1,341 

1904-1906 

... 


13,598 

48,641 

63,072 

1,379 

1905-1906 

... 






1906-1907 

M. 






1907-1908 

... 






1908-1909 

... 






1909-10 

«»» 

... 





1910-11 

... 

... 





1911-12 

... 

... 





1912-13 

••• 

... 






•Bifconnt only. 








Tablbj XIII, — Income-tax, 
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FaUhpur District. 
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ful. 
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Table xIV.— Income-tax hy Tahsila {Part 17 only). 


TahsU Patehpnr. i Tahsil Khajulia. 


Year. 

Under i 

Es. 2,000. j 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 


Under ' 

Bs. 2,000 1 

Over 

Es. 2,000. 

Assessocs. 


Assessocs. 

Tax. 


Assossccs. 

Tax. 

Assesseos. 

Tax. 

1 

2 . 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 


4 

5 


' 

Bs. 


Rs. 



Rs. 


Es. 

1897-98 ... 

212 j 3,488 

9 

820 

1897-98 ... 

396 

6,159 

29 

2,421 

1898-99 ... 

227 13,531 

10 

889 

1898-99 .. 

380 

5,783 

29 

2,397 

1899-1900 ... 

223 

3,560 

10 

847 

1899-1900 ... 

377 

5,862 

27 

2,295 

1900-1901 ... 

224 13,610 

11 

854 

1900-1901 ... 

362 

5,686 

27 

2,271 

1901-1902 ... 

218 

3,518 

12 

903 

1901-1902 

356 

5,651 

29 

2,404 

1902-1903 ... 

220 

3,566 

12 

862 

1902 1903 ... 

341 

5,303 

31 

2,417 

1903-1904 ... 

67 

1,772 

13 

914 

1903-1904 

97 

2,520 

32 

2,431 

1904-1905 . 

62 

1,612 

13 

1,110 

1904-1905 ... 

90 

2,381 

31 

2,477 

1905-1906 ... 





1905-1906 ... 





1906-1907 ... 





1906-1907 ... 





1907-1908 ... 





1907-1908 ... 





1908-1909 ... 





1908-1909 .. 





1909-10 ... 





1909-1910 . 





1910-11 ... 





1910-1911 ... 





1911-12 ... 





1911-1212 ... 





1912-13 .. 





1912-1913 ... 





1913-14 ... 





1913-14 ... 





1914-15 ... 





1914-16 ... 





1915-16 





1915-16 ... 





1916-17 ... 





1915-17 ... 





1917-18 ... 





1917-18 ... 





1918-19 ... 





1918-19 .. 





1919-20 ... 

1 

i 

: 


1919-20 ... 








xvm 


FaUhpuv District, 


Table XIV. — Income-toMo by Tahsils (Part IV ovly). 


Tahsil Ghazipur. 


Under Over 
Es. 2,000. Es. 2,000. 



TaEsil Khaga. 

Under Over 
Es. 2,000. Es. 2,000. 


1218-19 

1919-20 


1911- 1912 . 

1912- 1918 . 
1918-1914 . 
1914-1916 , 
1916-1916 . 

1916- 1917 . 

1917- 1918 , 

1918- 1919 . 

1919- 1920 . 


291 4,387 10 756 

806 4,479 9 696 

298 4,326 11 856 

292 4,348 11 877 

296 4,482 10 848 

303 4,609 14 1,012 

71 1,914 13 960 

71 1,928 11 874 


















Table XV. — District BottrcL 
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' 5 ‘s^ gi' 
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^5^ Cl 31 c; X 1> X C5 


' 5 2*S3 

' .S o X 

5^.3 5 « 


-I ?a . H W !M e 13 iH Cl ^ ^ ^-J O 

'|isiOC:XOi3I^I>COO»3^XX 

B§S • cq n CO 1-H lo 

P ^ P ■'■' 2i .H eq csftCco ’-fooppSX252SS 

w t>. ts. t» CC t> t> C3 l> ^ X X w» O O O 

S *H PM H 

-^-« o i>''p w oq'io'is 

!• . MCOXOlC^SXfH 

..XXOJOOXCOX 

jP.p^ X ; ; : : : : ' coec ^ si x is:' 

^ rti-Mp-tPMr-ir-ir-ir-J 

__ •q- _ 

JS i> rM r-i cq lo iH eo X w CO X M CO 

^ oq lo X-Ti o Cl X X cq CO cq CO X-71 

P i> xooq 6 CT w pmX 

o 2^ cq*'co w’cosq coco'«'5qc2!^sc^I>^>^>. 

_^^__«_ 

rOS .t-OlOX XGlr-JOOr-iClCCOqXrM 

>24 xp>icqi> •eocDioi3coi5q^i>0^ 

.*5^1 ;oiopMCi^i-ii02qcn> 

^ I _ PH rMrMiyfsq-x'gq^yfgf 

• i2 .t>COX^XXCQl>CqXXXX^12 

S'©© ‘Pp^WCOMPrHSqoqCOC: X^Cl Cl 10 pH cq 

^ i3 rt pH pH 


cqioccoqxcit'-cqcqwojcicxci 
U a:-?oqxMfioq’2cn>oq222S;:«pcq 
1^ t> X C^X^rH X^Cl X X^CQ^C^CO x^t> 32 
i C^COp-TpH oq P-^P-Tr-T oq pH 


C3I>.i3XXW^p 4'-<X'!?X1>^0 
ajSQoiH^S^pHOXCicqcoqOX 
^ 25'jq ^ 1® 3G O C0^1O,p^'^„P^3t^l^^ 
tp" icT-p"a KOiNr X i> cp'iN 


O pH oq 00 'if 10 « 

o o o o o o c 

HCqCQMpiOCDt>X01010l01ClC10lC 

OClOlOlOlCOClCOCpiHpHrHpHrHi-Hr 
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* Poniierly net receipts only wore shown. From this year receipts and also oxijonditure are ipivDu. 

+ From this year the gross receipts from ferries wore for the first time credited to the District Board. 










Table XVI .—Municipality of Fatehpur. 
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XXI 


Table XVII. — Didinbution of Police^ 1905. 


lus^e- Con- ^iml* 

tofs. stables. Pouie. 














XXXI 


Fiilehinu' Dhfvlcl 


Tablk XVI11.— EihhmtUm* 




Toliil. 

|L 

3ccon<lary education. 

Primary education. 

Year, 


rJU 

o 

O 

*ti 

t^cholavH. 




Scholars. 



§ 

•1 i 

g 60 

m 

Males. 

Females. 

ta 

'o 

1 

yj 

i Males. 

Females. 

Schools. 

Males. 

a 

Ca< 

1 

2 

U 

i 

r> 

\\ 

7 

H 

0 

10 

1896-97 


no 

3,116 

44 

0 

753 

... 

80 

2,326 

44 

1807-98 


no 

3,282 

67 

0 

774 

1 

87 

2,608 

66 

1898-99 

M. 

no 

3,520 

60 

H 

78R 

2 

87 

’,2,705 

54 

1899-1900 

M. 

108 

5,200 

57 

8 

871 


00 

4,261 

67 

1900-1901 


102 

4.364 

00 

H 

085 

4 

03 

3,317 

65 

1901-1902 

.M 

120 

4,002 

87 

s 

l.OJs' 

M. 

117 

3,982 

87 

1902-1908 

... 

160 

6,001 

120 

8 

865 

*•* 

161 

6,046 

120 

1908-1904 


177 

7,382 

200 

8 

030 

... 

]09 

0,452 

200 

1904-1905 


163 

6,726 

134 

8 

010 

8 

145 

4,810 

126 

1905-1906 











1900-1907 

I«t 



■ 







1907-1908 




■ 







19084909 

... 



■ 







190940 




■ 







1910-11 

.1. 



■ 







191142 



■ 

■ 







1912*18 



■ 

■ 







1913-14 




■ 







191445 

X?16.16 

1915.17 

19174^ 

‘k V 

... 


1 
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List of Schools, 1905. 


Pargana. 


Kbaga. 

Kbajii- 

lia. 


Fat ob pur 
Ditto 
Haswa 

Hatbgaou 

Ekdala 


Fatcbpur 


Fateh- 
pur, I 


A.— Secokdast. 


Locality. 


Fatebpur 
Ditto 
I Haswa 

1 Hatbgaou 
I Kisbanpur 


1 Jabanabad 


I B.—PEIMAEr. 

/ ! Jamrawan 
I Husaingauj 
, Asai 
} Fatebpur 
1 Gopalpur 
Bbitaura 
Mawai 
Tarapur 
Ramua Pantbua 
I Senipur 
( Bera Garbiwa 
'j Hajipurganj 
I Bbadar 
j G-aura Kalan 

Chitisapur 

Kurain 

Haiigaon 
Bawatpur 
' Sangaon 


Bilanda 

Aurai 

Haraiui 

Misramau 

Kusumbbi 

Kurra Sadat 

Sakbiaon 

Tbariaon 

Makaupur 

Tisi 

Chbicbbai 

Hallaou 

Itraura 


Class of School. 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance. 

High School 

121 

Teruacular Middle 

71 

Ditto 

87 

Ditto 

72 

Ditto 

134 

Ditto 

50 

Ditto 

60 

Ditto ... 1 

58 

Upper Primary... 

60 

Ditto 

To 

Ditto 

71 

Model Girls* School 

30 

Upper Primary... ' 

o7 

Lower Primary... ; 

22 

Ditto 

41 

Ditto 

30 

Ditto 

31 

Ditto 

30 

Ditto 

24 

Ditto 

22 

Ditto 

38 

Upper Primary 

38 

Aided 


Ditto 

42 

Lower Primary 

24 

Aided 


Ditto 

27 

Ditto 

16 

Ditto 

15 

Upper Primary 

73 

Lower Primary... 

54 

Ditto 

47 

; Ditto 

31 

1 Ditto 

25 

1 Ditto ... ! 

! 26 

Ditto 

27 

Ditto 

35 

Ditto 

1 28 

Ditto 

24 

Upper Primary 

1 21 

Aided 


Lower Primary 

21 

Aided 


Ditto 

, 20 

Ditto 

23 








Patehpur District. 


List of Schools, 1906—(oontinued). 


B.— Pbimart— 


Pargana. 


Locality. 


Class of School, attend-^ 


Tappa Jar 


Kutia Guttir 


Jafarganj 
Shahbazpar 
Garhi Jar 
Mandraon 
Bara 

Eawatpur 

Amaali 

Beomai 

Ditto 

Digharwa 

Khajuha 

Bargawan 

Musapur 

Kora 

Chandpur 

Kaunh 

Bhainsauli 

Sultangarh 

Sijauli 

Doori 

Ghurari 

Budhwan 

Karaicha 

Bam pur 

Dabsaura 


Basphara 

Gobindpur Bilari 

Rcwari 

Digh 

Gunir 

Malwa 

Kunwarpur 

Amaura 

Chakhi 


/' Maxihar 
I Parshadepur 
I Knrsam 
t I Maharha 
I Shoorajpur 
'i I Gudhraali 

Kanspur Gugauli 

Dundra 
Pahur 
^ Chheoli 


Upper Primary,. 

Lower Primary.,, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary.., 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
Girls' 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary.. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Aided. 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 


Upper Primary 


Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Aided. 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto , 






















XSV 


List of Schoolsy 1905^—(conlinited). 


B.—PBI3£JLBT--(co»fl»««<0* 


Tahsil, 

Pargana. 

Locality, 

Class of School. 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance. 


t 

Eatoghan 

Upper Primary... 

44 



Chbeokha 

Ditto 

53 


1 

Mandwa 

Ditto 

46 

I 

1 

Kbaga 

Ditto 

47 


' 

Urmha 

Ditto 

45 


[ 

Airawan 

Lower Primary... 

30 


f 

Sawant 

Ditto 

38 


‘ 

Teni 

Ditto 

36 


1 

Bndwan 

Ditto 

28 


f 

Salempar Gbori, 

Ditto 

20 


Hatbgaon 

Semauri 

Ditto ... 

21 


> 

Karba 

Ditto 

34 



Sbabpnr 

Ditto 

22 


1 1 

Ailai 

Ditto 

29 


‘ I 

Gaunti 

Ditto 

27 



Purain 

Lower Primary 

27 


• 


Aided 



, 

Silmi 

Ditto 

27 


; i Bahera Sadat ... 

Ditto 

20 



Teonja 

Ditto 

28 



Baigaon 

Ditto 

24 



Kot 

Upper Primary ! 

58 

Kbaga ^ 

1 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided, Girls 

12 


t 

Sarauli 

Lower Primary 

30 



Kbairai 

Ditto 

29 


I 

Garha 

Ditto 

29 



Beudasai 

Ditto 

27 



Badanmati 

Ditto 

24 



Bi Jaipur 

Ditto 

25 



Purmai 

Ditto .. I 

29 



Khakreru 

IMtto 

27 



Bari 

Lower Primary i 

28 




Aided ' 



' 

Mandauli 

Ditto 

24 



Giria Alampur ... 

Ditto 

19 


' 

Rabmatpur 

Ditto 

22 


1 

Ukathu 

Ditto 

16 


\ 

Bbimpur 

Ditto 

20 


I 

Patti Sadat 

Lower Primary 

34 



: Kutila 

Ditto 

26 


Kutila 

Amiliapal 

Ditto 

3? 



! Sitbaura 

Lower Primary 

19 




Aided. 



Bliata 

Dbata 

Lower Primary.,, 

1 

22 

i 









XXVI 


Fatehpm District, 


List of Schools^ 1905—(concluded). 


B.— Peimaey— ( concluded ). 


Tabsil. 

Pargana. 

Locality, 

i 

Class of School. 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 



Chttriani 

Upper Primary... 

67 



Asothar 

Ditto ... 

75 



Ghazipur 

Ditto 

65 



Sankha 

Lower Primary... 

2i 



Baragaou 

Ditto 

25 



Sarwal 

Ditto 

24 


. 

Suswan 

Ditto 

21 


J 

Gamhri 

Ditto 

27 


Gliazipur --v 

Birraon 

Lower Primary 

21 


j 


Aided. 



1 

Jarauli ... 

Ditto 

18 


i 

Birui 

Ditto 

19 


I 

Sarai Kbalis 

Ditto 

18 


; 

Ehisahau 

Ditto 

29 

Oliazi- , 


Bisandi 

Ditto 

20 

pur. S 


Simaur 

Ditto 

22 



Bataull 

Upper Primary 

79 



Lalaxdi 

Lower Primary... 

25 



Kunda Kanak ... 

Ditto 

35 



Maliua 

Ditto 

31 


Muttaur •**\ 

Sidkaon 

Ditto 

26 



Muttaur 

Ditto 

26 



! Kirtikhera 

Ditto 

27 




Lower Primary 

19 



j Garhi 

Aided. 



AyaSab 

Baliua 

Lower Primary... 

31 

s 

ChakAskarau ... 

Ditto 

27 

















APPENDIX. 


XXVll 


DOADS, 1905. 


A.^Peotia’Ciix. 

(i) GranJ Trunk Eoad 
(ii j Fdtebpur, Bmda and Saugor road 


B.— Local. 


Total 


I.-^Fini cluisroadsj mefailed, hridged and drained throughout, 

(i) Fa tell pur to Dalmau 

(ii) Fatekpur to Kora and Jakanakad 

(iii) Fatckpiir to Ghazipur 

(iv) Sbeorajpur to Banda 

(v) Maiikar to Bakea-ar 

(vi) Kalyanpur to Bindki {tide IT, iii) 

(vii) Kkaga to Kiskanpur 
(viU) Kbaga railway approach road 

(ix) Babrampur ditto. 

(x) Malwa ditto. 

(xi) Haswa ditto. 

(xii) Fa tell pur station roads 
(xiii) District station roads («) Dkakauii road 

S Taksili road 
Nawakagk road 
(d) Old Bindki road 


Total 

IL-—Fourth class roads, hanhed hut not surfaced, pariiallg 
bridged and drained. 

(i) Fatebpnr to Cbakbendi (old Kugbal road) 

(ii) Fatobpnr to Bhitauragbat 
{Hi) Babrampur to Asotbar 

(iv) Babrampur to Naraini 

(v) Dkata to Bakua 

(vi) Dkata to Manjkanpur 
(vii) Dkata to Siratlm 
(viii) Kbaga to Dbampar 

(ix) Kbaga to Naubasta 

(x) Gbazipur to Lilra 


Total 

TIL—Fifth dais roali, cleared, partiallff Iridged atid 
drained, 

(p Fatekpur to Adam pur 
(ii) Fatckpnr to Skabbazpur 
(Hi) Kliajuka to Kknnta 

(iv) Asni to HusainganJ 

(v) Kora to Shcorajpur 


Total 


Miles, fur. 


65 

23 


Id 

28 

8 

24 

7 

4 

10 

1 

1 

3 

2 

7 


1X9 


6 

8 

7 

7 
44 

2 

1 

19 

10 

8 


7 

13 

8 
4 

14 


78 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 


113 2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


46 

















Fatehpw District, 


xxviu 


EOADS, 1906— concluded ). 


JF .—Sixth class roadSf clewted only. 


Miles. 


fur, 


(i) Khajulia to Mauliar 
(iij Khajulia to Hamirpur ... 

(iii) Bindki to Kalyanpur from E. I. E., {vide I, vi) .. 

(iv) Bhitaura to Husainganj and Hathgaon 

(v) Hathgaon to Kliaga 

(vi) Hathgaon to Thariaon ... 

(vii) Bilanda to Hathgaon and Gannti ... 

(viii) Dhampur to Ekdala and Sarauli ... ... 

(ix) Bhata to Mahewa 

(x) Kora to Karbigwan 

xi) Kora to Amauli, Jafarganj and Shahbazpur 
(xii) Khakreruto Kot 
(xiii) Gunir to Kalyanpnr 

(xiv) Kutia to Malwa 

(xv) SahtoAnti ... 

(xvil Kishanpur branch road to Ekdala ... 

(xvii) Bakewar to Musafa 


5 0 
19 0 
2 0 
21 0 
7 0 
9 0 
27 0 
10 0 
7 4 
7 0 
30 6 
7 0 
3 0 
5 0 
14 0 
2 0 
'6 0 


Total 
Grand Totai 


182 2 


638 6 








At^PENDlX. 


XSlX 


FERRIES, 19D5. 


Tah- 

sil. 

Pargana, 

Village. iName of ferry. 

River. 

Management. 

Income. 



i 

1 



Rs. 


Bindkl ... 

Sheorajpnr..,! 

Sheorajpur ... 

Ganges 

Fateh pur Dis- 

1,300 

SS . j 


1 



trict Board. 


J-a ] 

Kutia Gu-f 

Gunir 

Gunir 

Do. 

Ditto 

1,250 


nir, 1 

Rawatpur ... Rawatpur 

Do. 

Ditto 

475 

' 

f 

Adampur ... 

Adampur 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

830 

s 

Pi 

1 

Bhitaura ...Bhitaura 

Do. 

Ditto 

1,120 

i) 

Fateh pur C 

} 

Asni ...Asni 

Do. 

Ditto 

1,000 

'^1 


Lahhpura ...j 

Lakhpura 

Do. 

Ditto 

455 

V 

1 

Firozpur .... 

Rajghat 

Do. 

Rai Bareli Dis- 

300 






trict Board. 



( 

Kutila 

Kutila 

Do, 

Fateh pur Dis- 

490 


Kntila ... { 




trict B<^rd, 



t 

Samapur ... 

Samapur 

Do. 

Ditto 

560 

N 

/• 

Paharpur ... 

Paharpur 

Do. 

Ditto 

305 

w 

1 

Raubasta ... 

Kaubasta 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

800 


Hatbgaon'^ 

Ajnra Khurd 

Ajura 

Do. 

Ditto 

135 


[ 

Rasul pur 

Rasulpur 

Do. 

Ditto 

300 



Bhandra. 






r 

Parsenda ... 

Pateora fwith 2 

Jumna... 

Hamirpur Dis 

1,000 


Rora •.. ' 


other ferries). 


trict Board. 



\ 

Rithwan ... 

Saiauli Buzurg, 

Do. 

Ditto 

760 

.?.( 

e3 > 


Chandpur ... 

Chandpur 

Do. 

Patehpur Dis-| 

18 

ja 





trict Board. 


M 

Tappa Jar ( 

Bara 

Bara 

Do, 

Ditto ...i 

780 


' # 

Jafarganj ... 

Bindaur 

Do. 

Ditto 

260 


' r 

Lalauli 

Chilla * 

Do. 

Banda P. W. D. 

4,500 



Auti 

Auti 

Do. 

Fateh pur Dis-i 

360 






trict Board. 


. 

Muttaur v 

1 

1 

1 

Kunda Kanak 

Do. 

Ditto 

190 

S 

ft 


Aranli 

Adri 

Do. 

Banda District 

150 


1 




Board, 


eS 

s 

\ 

Datauli 

Bouda 

Do. 

Ditto 

24 


1 

Lilra 

Lilra 

Do. 

Fatehpur Dis-' 

1,675 


Ghazipnr c 




trict Board. 



\ 

Aijhi 

Aijhi 

Do. 

Ditto 

165 



Sarkandi ... 

Sarkandi 

Do. 

Ditto 

405 

1 

1 

Gnrwal 

Gurwal 

Do. 

Ditto 

465 



Garha 

Dhana Madhai- 

Do. 

Ditto 

1,010 

!< 

Ekdala 


yan. 




I| 

1 

Salem pur ... 

Salempnr 

Do. 

Ditto 

625 


1 

Kishanpur... 

Kishanpur ... 

Do. 

Ditto 

810 


♦Replaced by a bridge of boats in tbe dry season. 




XXX 


Faielqjur District 


rOST-OFPICES, 1905. 


Tali- 

sil. 

Pargaua. 

Name of Office. 

Class. 

Management, 



Fateh plu•-Has^va 


Hoad office. 

Imperial, 

! 


Fatohpur City 


Sub-office. 

Ditto. 

1 

Fateh pur .../ 

Husaingauj 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

•H |! 

Asni 

... 

Branch office. 

• Ditto. 

^ ; 
fSj / 


Bhitaimi 


Ditto. 

Ditto, 

"C3 s 

ta • 

\ 

Jamrawan ... 


Ditto. 

District. 

PH 

1 

Bah ram pur... 


Ditto. 

Imj)criai, 


Haswa ... ; 

llaavva 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

* 

1 

Thariaon ... 

... 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

i 

( 

Bindki 


Sub-office. 

Ditto, 


Biudki ...^ 

Manhar 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


i C 

Aung 

... 

Branch office. 

Ditto, 


r 

Kliajuha ... 


Sub -0 fficc. 

Ditto. 

4 1 

'S 1 

Kora ...^ 

Kora-Jahamibad 


Ditto, 

Ditto. 

•r-s^ 

• 

Amauli 


Branch office 

Ditto. 


i 

1)00 mal 

... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1 

TappaJar ... 

Jafarganj ... 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1 

f 

Kutia Gimir...' 

Malwa 


vSub-officc, 

Ditto. 

i 

\ 

Kalyauptir... 


Branch office. 

Ditto 

f 

Aya Sah ... ^ 

Hahua 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

s 

1 \ 

( 

Sah 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

§4 

^ 1 

Muttaur ’ 

I/ilauli 

' OUnzipur ... 


Ditto. 

Ditto, 

s 

GHiazipur ...i 

... 

Sub^office. 

Ditto. 


^ Asothar ... 

... 

Brunch office. 

Ditto. 


' Dhata 

Dhata 

... 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 



^ Hathgaon ... 

... 

Sub-offico, 

Ditto. 


' 

Chheolaha ... 

... 

Branch office. 

Ditto. 


Hathgaon .m> 

Khaga 

... 

Sub-office, 

Ditto, 

'i' 


Airawau. ... 


Branch office, 

1 Ditto. 

a' 

1 

s Gauuti 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Kutila 

Patti Shah... 

... 

Ditto. 

District, 


IMala 1 

f Kishanpur... 


Sub-office, 

Imperial. 


k ; , ' 

L Khakrern ... 

... 

Branch office. 

Ditto. 













appesbtx. 


XXXI 


MARKETS. 

TaRsil. 

Pargana. 

Bazar. 

' 

Market days. 

! 

1 

1 

Patelipiu* ...C 

I 

Fatehpxir . : 

i 

, \ 

j 

' 

Fatelipur (Bazar 

Lala.) j 

Fatehpui* (Baqar- i 
ganj.) j 

Tara pur | 

Kurasti Kalan ... ; 

Damapur ... | 

Cliit Isa pur 
Jamrawan ... 1 

Husainganj ... , 

Asni ... 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

Ditto. 

Thursday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Sunday and Wednesday, 
Monday and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 

1 

! 

1 

i } 

! Haswa • 

; 1 

1 j 

Haswa ... i Monday and Thursday. 

Bahrain pur ... ' Tuesday and Friday, 

Matanpur ... Ditto. 

Pilkhini . • : Ditto. 

Satonpit ... j Tuesday and Saturday. 

Xaraini ... j Sunday and Wednesday. 

Xauhasta ... I Wednesday and Saturday. 


1 

j 

Kora ... f 

\ 

Jahanabad 

Amauli 

Budhwan 

Bhainsaull 

Kora 

Sarai Bake war 
Bigharwa 

Gaura 

Chandpur 

Doori Buznrg 
Bargawan 

Khajuha 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday, 
Sunday and Thursday. 
Wednesday and Saturday, 
Ditto, 

Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Friday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Friday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Sunday and Thursday 
Ditto, 

Khajuha ,♦,< 

Bindki ...'| 

Bindki 

Khadra 

Slieorajpur 

Tuesday and Friday. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Thursday. 


Kutia Gunir 

Kunwarpur 

Kewari 

Basannapur 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 
Monday and Friday. 


^ TappaJar ... | 

Jafarganj 

Bardara 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Thursday, 


' Ghaziiui* 

Ghazipur 

Asothar 

Sankha 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 

Gliazipur ...< 

Aya Sail ... 

Sail 

Bahua 

Monday and Thursday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 


s, Muttaiir 

Lalauli 

Sunday and Thursday. 





xxxii 


FakhpuT District 


MAKKET.S-('co»o?«<;erf;. 


Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

Bazar. 

Market days. 

Kbaga 

i 

Hatbgaon 

N 

Kbaga 

Gaunti 

Airawau 

Toni 

Mandwa 

Katogban 

Apboi 

Amaon 

Hatbgaon 

Qasimxnir ... | 

Chbcolaha 

Kbasxnan ... 

Sawant 

Sbabpur ... 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Sunday and Tuesday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Sunday and Tuesday. 
Siindriy and Wednesday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Thursday* 
Tuesday and Saturday,’ 
Mondtiy and Thursday. 
Sunday and Wednesday.. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 



Kntila i*» ^ 

Itaili 

Nawabganj 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 



Bkdala ... ^ 

Gbarwasipuv 

Kisbaupnr 

Pauli ... 

Kbakroru ... I 

Garba 

Ditto. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Wednesday and Saturday 
Sunday and Wednesday. 


\ 

••• 

Dbata.„ 

1 

Siinday and Friday. 

! 






APPENDIX. 


xxxm 


FAIRS. 




Town or 
village. 



Average 

Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

attend¬ 

ance. 

r 

i 

■jpatelipur ... 

Ramlila 

Xuar Sudi 

10th to Kartik 
Badi 4th. 

500 



i 

Mnsaipur 

1 Ditto 

Sit la A&litami 

Chait Badi 8th 

600 



Madar 

8th day after 

300 




the Madar 




! 

jlarapur 


moon. 




DulhaDeo 

Chait ... 

150 



jFatehpnr (city) 

Muharram 

4th day after 
the Muharram 

1,500 





moon till the 
10th. 




Kesarua 

CtangaNalian... 

Kartik Sudi 

400 




Puranmashi, 



FatelipTir ;; 



Magh Badi 
15th, Jeth 






Sudi 10th, 

Makar Sank- 
rant. 




GopalpurKhur. 

hat. 

Ramnaiimi ... 

IChait Sudi 9th 
and 10th. 

800 



Asnl ..J 

Dip Malka 

Kartik Badi 

600 




15th. 


Fatebpur...^ 


Husaingaaj ... 

Plml-dol 

Beginning of 
Chait. 

600 


Jamrawan 

Halimal Baba... 

Every Monday 

250 





of Bhadon and 
Baisakh. 




‘ Bhiknapur ... 

Hatia-ka-Dan- 

Bhadon 

200 



gal. 

Beginning of 




'Simri 

Gbazi-Mian ... 

150 





Jeth. 




Paridpnr Us- 

Farid Baba ... 

4th of Muhar¬ 

300 



raina. 


ram. 




Midiki 

Sbeolochau ... 

Magh Badi 5th 

200 



Chhitampur.... 

DulhaDeo ... 

Chait Sudi 8th 
and Kuar Sudi 
8th. 

200 




Thariaon 

Sitla Ashtami 

Asarh Badi 8th 

250 



Haswa 

Ramlila 

Kuar Sudi 10th 

200 


Haswa 



to Kartik 




Chhichni 

Dangal Unch- 

Ba^ 4th. 
Bhadon Sudi 

160 




kuria Baba. 

Chait. 




SatonJoga ... 

Jal-bihar 

Bhadon Sudi 

200 




Puranmashi. 




Bhalimau 

Mela Hansraj 

Sawan Sudi 

250 




14th and Chait 
Badi 18th. 





Kathwan 

Bhairon Baba 

t Chait Sudi 16th 

100 



OhakBarari ... 

Dangal 

Kuar Sudi 8th 

500 




and 9th. 



xxxiv 


Fakhpur DktriH, 


FAIRS—f confmtedj. 


Talisil. 

^ Pavgana. 

1 

1 

Town of 
village. 

Kamc of fair. 

Date. 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance. 



Sarban Buzurg, 

DhaniiR Jag ... 

Agban 

600 

1 


Jalianabad 

Ramlila, l)ba- 

Kimr Sudi 2nd 

1,000 

I 



uuH Jag and 

to 12 ill, Pas 

I 



Krisbnalila. 

and Kartik, 


1 


Amauli 

Kri(3bnaUla ... 

Knar 

250 



Ditto 

Daiigal 

Sawtiu 

150 



Deocliali 

Nag I*ancbaini, 

Ditto 

100 



Hudliwan 

KrisliJiftlila ... 

Knar Sudi 1 lib, 

250 


Kora ...( 

Dabsftura 

.famdutiya 

Karfcik Sudi 2nd 
andCbait Biidi 
2na. 

400 




1 

Farhatpur 

Hav Khnuudi... 

Agban Biidi Ist, 

150 



Laklma Kb ora, 

Rainlila 

Kuar Sudi lOlb 

1,000 


1 



to Kavtik Biidi 
0th. 


Kliajulm... 


Ditto ... 

KansHIa 

Hbftdon Bftdi 
15tb to Sudi 
2nd. 

3,000 




Sboorajpnr ... 

Kftrtiki 

Kai’tik Sudi 

20,000 




IGtb, 




Bindki 

Jwftlaji 

Ob ait Badi 8tb, 

300 


Biiidka 

Ditto 

KanHlIIa ... 

Knur Sudi 9tb, 

260 

• 

Ditto 

Ramlila. 

Kartik Sudi 

600 





7tb. 




Ditto 

Dbanus Jag... 

Chait BatliSib, 

600 



Aung 

Ditto 

Ditto 

200 


K u t i ft C 

Knnwarpur ... 

Uamlila 

Kartik 

400 


Gunir, ( 

Kiitia 

Kosa 

Ubait Sudi 8tb, 

260 


f 

Jafarganj ... 

Kanalila 

Kartik Sudi 2nd 

500 


I 

Jigm 

Mtola Mubabbat 

First Thursday 

400 


Tftppft J&r' 

Shab-ha-takia. 

of Pus Badi. 



Junilian 

Debni 

Obait Sudi 8tb, 

200 


1 

Daryabad 

Jamdutiya 

Cbait Sudi 2nd 
and Kartik 
Badi 2nd. 

260 




{ 

Sarki 

Jagesbwar 

Pbagun Badi 

16,000 




Mabadoo. 

18tb. 


r 

Ghaz)piir,(^ 

Sanklia 

HatlaDangal.M 

Bbad on Sudi 
7tb. 

M<igb Badi 6tb 

600 

Gbazipur, 

■ 1 

Pliulwamau ... 

Basant Pan- 

400 

.Muttaur, ,, 

. Tliawai ... 

cbmi. 

Mabadeo 

Pbagun Badi 

200 

1 


' 



18lb. 




’ Kishanpnr ... 

Eamlilft 

Kuar Sudi lOtb 

8,000 




to Kartik Badi 
atb 





Khakroru 

Bbandbna 

Bbadon Sudi 

160 

Kbaga 

Bkdftlft ...( 



14ith to Kuar 
j Badi 2nd. 




Amni 

Sukft Baba 

1 Agban 

100 



Parwozpur ... 

BawanDuadasbi 

Kuar Badi 2ttd, 

100 



^ Kaobbra 

Sbeoratrl 

Pbagun Badi 

1 160 





18tb. 






. 






APPE2n>IX. 


XXXV 


FAIES— fooneludedj^ 



Pargana. 

Town OP 
village. 

Name of fair. 

Bate. 


Average 

attend¬ 

ance. 


... Chandika Beki 
... BamlUa 


Chait Sudi 9 th 
Knar S' u d i 


Hathgaon^ 


.Khaga— J 
chided)* 


Snjanipur 


Dhakerna 


Bitto ... 

10th. 

Kartik 

Bad! 

Kali Bebi 

11th. 

Chait Badi 8th 

Gwal Baba ... 

Baisakh 

Badi 

Burhwa Mang- 

9th. 

Chait 

Badi 


! Qasba Sahan ... Mahadeo 

Katoghan ... Dnrga Dehi ... 
Purain ... Mela Oungaar 
Bndwan ... MelaBebi 
Barkatpur ... Burhwa Mang- 
al. 

Bhadar ... Mela'Debi 
<5hos ... Bamlila ... 

Airawan Sadat, Mela Sohbat... 
Hathgaon ... RawanMela ... 
Iradatpnr Bha-Mela Jagan— 
mi. nath. 

Sawant MelaMahabir... 

' IS’aubasta ... Ganga I^ahan... 


Tuesday. 
Phagnn Sudi 
15th. 

Chait Sudi 8th 
■ Chait Sudi 2nd 
Chait Sudi 6th 
Baisakh Bad! 
9th. 

Chait Sudi 8th 
Kuar Sudi 10th 
Jeth Badi 
Kuar Sudi 10th 
Bhadon Sudi 
5th. 

Baisakh Tues¬ 
day. 

Magh Sudi 15 th, 


I" Kisarna 
j Sithaura 

1 Kasraon 


Jeth Sudi 10th, 
Magh Badi 

15th and Bha¬ 
don Badi 15th. 

...Debiji ...Chait Sudi 8th 

... Jalbihar ... Bhadon Sudi 

Bth. 

...Gwal Baba ... fcisakh Badi 

4th. 
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124,131,139,146,156,169. 

Asti JTbil, pp. 11,12,199. 

Atarha, pp. 7,11,199. 

Audhias, pp. 95, 96, 

Aung, pp. 2,74,131, 163, 170. 

Aurai, pp. 171, 227. 

Aya, pp. 171,173. 

Aya Sab pargana, pp. 34,113,153,172. 


B. 


Bacbrauli, p. 190. ^ 

Bagb Badsbabi; Me Kbajuba. 
Babadurpur j Me Elbaga. 

Babera, p. 277. 

Babrampur, pp,67,176. 

Babua, pp. 5,48, 60, 73, 110, 138, 144, 
145,177. 

Baigaon, pp. 201,277, 

Baiiani, p. 90. 

Bais, pp. 87, 93, 172, 242 j Me also 
Itajputs. 


Bajra, pp. 40, 276. 

Bakewar, pp. 50, 69, 178, 257, 

Ballipur, p. 173, 

Bamtbara, p. 60. 

Banarsi, p. 173. 

Bania Ebera, p. 183. 

Banias, pp. 83, 92, 101,*121. 

Bankata, p. 173, 

Banks, p. 64. 

Baqarganj, pp. 105, 200, 201. 

Bara, p. 289. 

Baragaon, pp. 9, 49, 216. 

Barethi, p. 173. 

Barbais, p. 94. 

Barbat, pp. 105, 212. 

Barbwan, p. 172. 

Bari Nadi, pp. 5, 10, 49, 55, 173, 204, 
221 . 


Baris, p. 95. 

Barley, p. 42. 

Barren land, pp. 16, 174. 

Basors, p. 95. 

Baspbara, p. 110. 

Bebnas, p. 97. 

Benun, p. 279. 

Berias, p. 95. 

Bbadaurias, p. 89 5 Me also Rajputs. 
Bbadwara distributary, p. 50. 
Bbainsauli, p. 105. 

Bbangis, p. 94. 

Bhaopur, pp. 22, 88. 

Bbarbbunjas, p. 94. 

Bbars, p. 146. 

Bbatiaras, pp. 74, 98. 

Bbats, pp. 94,101.. 

Bbikanpur, p. 106. 

Bbiknipur, p. 187. 

Bbitaura, pp. 3, 74, 118, 138, 159, 178. 
Bbogalpur, p. 7. 

Bibta, p. 110. 

Bijaipur, pp. 7,48, 73,194,231. 
Bijauli, p. 50. 

Bijauli distributary, p. 60. 

Bilanda, pp. 11, 64, 73,108,162,179. 
Bilanda Nadi, Me Bari Nadi. 

Bilauiia, p. 2^. 

Bindaur, pp. 97,105,106, 236, 284. 
Bindki, pp. 12, 23, 66, 100, 109, 118, 
131,134,143,180. 

Bindki pargana, pp. 34,154,182, 
Bindki Boad Station, pp. 66, 71. 
Birabanpur, p. 88. 

Birds, p. 22. 

Birtb-rate, p. 28, 



IKDV.X. 


Hisaiuli, p. 215. 

BisGxiB, pp, BO, 242; vidv alHu Uuj pntH. 
Blindness, p. 82. 

Boundaries of tlio district, p. 1. 
Brahmans, pp, 88, B5,101, 111. 

Bricks, pp. 18, 62. 

Bridges, pp. 50,74. 

Building materials, p. 18. 

Budhramau, p. 216, 

Budwan, pp, 8, 17, 138,186, 201* 
Bungalows, pp, 60, 73, 

c. 

Camels, p. 25, 

Canals, pp, 46 to 61. 

Carts, p. 25. 

Castes, pp, 84 to 98,101, 

Cattle, pp* 28, 86, 67. 

■ Cattle disease, p. 26. 

Cattle-pounds, p, 144, 

Census, pp. 77 to 79 j mU Population. 
Cesses, p. 180, 

Cession of the district, pp. IIH, 15H. 
Chak All pur, p, 172, 

Chak Aikaran, p. 172* 

Chak Birari, pp. 108, 179, 

Chak Mir pur, p. 172, 

Chak Kasulpur, p. 172. 

CUakondi, pp, 78, 204, 208, 262. 
Chakhaindi. p, 224, 

Chaki, p. 262. 

GUamars, pp, 62* 84, 111, 184, 

Chandols, pp. 89, 210, 218 i liids also 
Bajputs, 

Ghandpur, pp. 4,181,144,164,187,246. 
Chauhans, pp. 88, 98, 210, 220, 248; 

^dB also Haj puts. 

Chauhatta JAu, p* 8* 

Chhaunka, p. 286. 

Chheolaha, pp. 188,187, 267. 

ChhipU, pp, 98,287. 

Chhitampnr, pp. 9,226. 

Chhoti Sadi, pp. 7,12,18, 66, 281. 
Chitaura, p. 206, 

Ohllla, pp. 67,69,74, 161,221* 

Ohirli, p. 60* 

Cholera, p. 29. 

Christianity, pp* 82, 68. 
Chunni-ki4arai, p. 78. 

Civil Courts, p. 117* 

Climate, p. 26* 

Commerce, pp. 66 to 69* 
Communications, pp* 70 to 76, 210,221, 
842,847. 

Condition of the people, p. 116, 

Cotton, p. 40, 

Cotton printing, pp. 06, 286, 260* 
Cotton-weaving, pp. 66, 248, 

Crime, p. 182. 

Criminal Courts, p* 117* 

Criminal tribes, p. 96* 
to48. 

Wwlltarfai. pp* 18^ 84, 


Cultivation, pp. 38 to 43. 

Cultivators, pp. 83, 111 j vide Castes 
and TeniintH. 

CultuvahU* waste, p. 34. 

IX 

Dabsaura, p. 3. 

Dalelkhora, p* 212. 

Damaniikhera., j). 283. 

Darauta Ijalpur, p. 106, 

Dariabad, p, 6. 

Davyamau, pp. 49, 60,143,281. 

Darzis, p. 94. 

Datauli, pp. 188, 276. 

Daulatpur, p^). 73, 266. 

Deaf-mutism, p. 32, 

Death-rate, p. 28* 

Denda Sai, p. 199. 

Doogaon, p. 278. 

Doomai, pp, 9,142, 188. 

Doori, p. 60, 

Dhana, pp* 74,197, 211. 

Dharampnr Baton; vide Baton. 

Dhaia, pp. 06, 71,181,144, 188. 

Dhata pavgaun, pp. 80, 86,153,189. 
Dhobis, pp. 98, 94. 

DhuHavH, p. 98* 

Dialeots, p. 99. 

Digh, pp. 49,108,192, 262, 263. 
Dighwara, p. 228. 

Dikhitfl, pp. 88, 210, 220, 242,270 j vide 
also liajputs. 

DispnsariOH, p. 148. 

Distilleries, p, 184. 

District board, p, 140. 
Double-cropping, p. 88. 

Drains go, pp. 0,10 to 34, 48, 68. 
Dugrai* pp, 178, 291. 

Dundrn, pp. 172,178* 

IX 

Uduoation, pi). 140 to 148. 

Kkdala, pp, 91,193, 

Ekdala pargana, pp* 84, 107,163* 193, 
Kmigratlon, p 81* 
Eucamping-groimds, p. 74, 

Epidomlos, pp. 29, 80. 

Ixciso, pp* 90,184 to 186* 

F. 

Fairs, p* 69. 

Faissullahpur, pp 71,222* 

Fallow, p. 84. 

Famines, pp* 66 to 60. 

Faq:irs, p. m, 

Fatehcrarh. n. 214. 

Fateli pnr, pp. 7,11,88, W. B7,00,71,88, 
XOO, 141,148,181,160, 1G2,108, 
Ffttolipu* braaoU canal, pp. 7, 45, 47, 
196, 286, 
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Fateh pur pargana, pp. 153, 20S . 
Fatehpur tahsil, pp. 118, 208. 

Fauna, p. 21. 

Ferries, p. 74. 

Fever, pp.^9, 33,116. 

Fiscal history, pp. 119 to 129, 154. 

Fish, p. 22. 

Floods, pp. 12 to 14, 

G. 

Gadariyas, pp, 22, 24,92, 111. 

Oalahra, p. 50. 

aamhri, pp. 49, 64,101, 218. 

Gangaputras, pp. 85, 283. 

Gangarampur, p. 228, 

Gangauli, p. 104. 

Ganges canal j vide Fatehpur branch 
canal. 

Ganges river, pp. 1, 2, 74, 75. 

Garden crops, pp. 41, 42. 

Garha, pp. 79, 80, 152,197, 211. 

Garhi Jar, pp. 55,105,125, 211. 

Gannti, pp. 2,131, 144, 212, 235. 

Gaurs, p. 89 j vide also Rajputs 
Gautams, pp. 87, 88, 98,103, 105, 146, 
152, 164, 212, 248, 289 j vide also 
Rajputs. 

Ghanshiampur, p. 204 
Ghatampur extension canal, pp. 45, 50. 
Ghazipur, pp. 50, 74, 89, 139, 143, 144, 
156, 213. 

Ghazipur pargana, pp. 80, 113,163, 214. 
Ghazipur tahsil, pp. 118, 219. 

Ghuri JMlf pp. 8, 9, 231, 

Goats, pp. 24, 67. 

Gobardhanpur, pp. 9, 65, 204, 205. 

Gobha, p. 284, 

Gohrari, p. 257. 

Gram, p, 42. 

Grazing-grounds, pp. 5, 23, 24, 86, 261 
Groves, pp. 20, l74,205, 

Gudhrauli, p. 170. 

Gunir, pp. 17, 221. 

Gurganla, p. 86. 

Gursaindi, p. 49, 

H. 

Hajipur, p. 204. 

Harchandpur, p, 100. 

Hariapur, p. 173. 

Harrampur, p. 173. 

Harsinghpur, p. 273. 

Harvests, p, 37, 

Haswa, pp. 69,71, 72, 80,131,140,143, 
144,161,222. 

Haswa pargana, pp. 153, 224. 

Hathgaon, pp. 69, 72, 103, 106, 109, 
118,131,*144,145, 228. 

Hathgaon pargana, pp 34, 80, 90,153, 
230, 

Haveli tract, ]^p. 9, 35, 39, 194, 231, 
239. 


Hazratpur p. 181. 

Health, p. 27. 

Hemp, p. 41. 

Hemp drugs, p, 135. 

Hindus, pp. 82, 84 to 96. 

Honorary Magistrates, p, 117. 

Horses, p. 25. 

Hospitals, p. 143. 

Houses, p. 18. 

Husainganj, pp. 6, 8, 69, 131,137,139, 
140, 144, 235. 

I. 

Immigration, p. 81. 

Income-tax, p. 137. 

Indigo, p. 41. 

Indrau, p. 214. 

Infanticide, pp. 81,133, 222, 272. 
Infirmities, p. 31. 

Insanity, p. 32. 

Inspection-houses, pp 50, 73. 

Interest, p 63. 

Iradatpur Dhami, p. 90. 

Irrigation, pp. 43 to 56. 

Itra, p. 105. 

Itraura, p. 7. 

j. 

Jafarganj, pp. 4,55/65,106,131,236. 
Jagannathpur, p. 205. 

Jagatpur, p. 11. 

Jahanabad, pp. 5, 139, 237, 25Biv%de 
also Kora. 

Jail, p. 133. 

Jains, pp. 82,186, 220, 248. 

Jaitiapur, p. 223. 

Jalala, pp. 2, 47, 60,182, 246. 

Jamalpur, pp. 17, 222. 

Jamrawan, pp. 9, 85, 89,138,160, 204, 
287. 

Jar 5 vide Garhi Jar. 

Jarauli, pp. 19,102. 

Jhils, p, 9; vide also Tanks. 

Jiukara, p. 103. 

Juar, p, 38. 

Julahas, p. 97. 

Jumlamau, p. 49. 

Jumna river, pp. 1, 3, 74, 75. 

Junihan, pp, 50,144, 211, 288. 

Jungles, pp 5,19, 184, 205, 215, 232, 
256, 274. 

K. 

Kabra, pp. 66,189. 

Kachaucha, p. 173. 

Kachhar; vide Khadir. 

Kachhis, pp. 93, 111, 114. 

Kachwahas, p. 89; vide also Rajputs, 
Kahars, pp. 22, 04. 

Kali, p. 107. 
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Kalwars, pp. 94,101, IIO, 170, 283 

Kalyanpur, pp. 118,131,144, 160, 163, 
180, 237. 

KamalpuT*, p. 107. 

Kankar, p. 17. 

Kanspur Gugauli, pp. 71,182, 237, 238. 

Kapai’ias, pp. 95, 104, 134. 

Karauli, p. 183. 

Kasraon, pp. 267, 269. 

Katharwan, p. 226. 

Katoglian, pp. 2, 9, 73, 235, 238. 

Kaundar, pp. 49, 61. 

Kayasths, pp. 83, 93, 94, 101, 108, 111, 
121, 229. 

Keshopur, p 204. 

Kewats, pp. 22, 91, 111, 248. 

Khadir of the Ganges, pp. 2, 14,19, 35, 
130,183, 204, 261. 

Khadir of the Jumna, pp. 3, 35,43,130, 
194, 215, 273, 284. 

Khaga, pp. 8 12, 13, 67,69,139, 143, 
144,160,162, 239. 

Khaga tahsil, pp. 82,118, 240. 

Khairai, p. 201 

Khajuha, pp. 66, 73, 74,118, 131, 139, 
141,143,144,155, 166,163, 243. 

Khajuha tahsilj pp. 117,118,246. 

Khakxcru, pp. 74, 91,118,131,144,197, 
248. ‘ 


Khangars, p, 95. 

Khanpnx, p. 167. 

Kharagpur, pp, 9, 206. 

Kharif harvest, pp. 37, 88. 

Kharsauli, p. 7. 

Khasmau, pp. 231, 235. 

Khatiks, p. 94. 

Khattris, pp. 83,101, 121. 

Khichars, pp. 88, 102, 146,166 j 
Chauhans and Raj puts. 

Khunta, p. 288. 

Khusrupur, p. 2. 

Kinahi river, pp. 47,194, 231. 
Kirtikhera, p. 279. 

Kishanpur, pp. 4, 68, 66, 69, 98, 131, 
187,139,144,197, 250. 

Kiwai, p. 14. 

Kodon, p. 41. 

Konrar, pp, 221, 276. 

Kora, pp. 1, 23, 60, 68, 66,68,103,110, 
118,139,140,143,162.167, 168, 251. 
Kora pargana, pp. 60,154, 264. 

Koris, pp. 62, 92,134. 

Kot. pp 4, 6, 80, 81,100, 107,142, 146, 
148,197,258. 

Kotwalipur, p. 223, 

Kulharia, pp. 8, 281. 

Kumhars, pp. 93, 94. 

Kunda Kanak, pp. 89, 163, 269,273. 
Kunjra8,p.97. 

Kunwarpur, pp. 104,144, 247, 270. 
Kurain, p. 260. 

Kurari, pp. 6,198,292 
Burasti Kalan, pp. 71, 260. 

Ktmnie» ]pp. 80,86,94, lOJ, 111, 121,191. 


Kursam, p 186. 

Kurwan, pp. 14,49, 193, 262, 286. 
Kusumbhi, pp. 49, 225, 228. 

Kutia, pp. 22,162, 260. 

Kutia Gunir pargana, pp. 80,113,154. 

261 . 

Kutila, p. 265, 

Kutila pargana, pp. 26,80, 81,153,266. 

L. 


Lachhi Tal, p. 9. 

Lachhmanpur, pp 8, 240, 290. 

Lakes, p. 9. 

Lakh mi pur, p. 228. 

Lakhna, p. 10. 

Lakhnakhera, p. 244. 

Lakhpura, p. 100. 

Lalauli, pp, 4, 74, 88,131, 140,144, 269. 
Lamehta, p. 273. 

Language, p. 99. 

Leprosy, p. 32. 

Lilra, pp. 67, 213. 

Lime, pp 17,18. 

Linseed, p. 42. 

Literacy, p. 142. 

Literature, p. 99. 

Lodhs, pp. 86, 91,101, 111, 121. 

Lohars, p. 93, 

Lunias, p. 94. 


M. 


Madanpur, p. 48. 

Madaripur, p. 198, 

Magistrates, p. 117. 

Mahabatpur, p. 250. 

Maha brahmans, p. 85. 

Mahewa, pp. 246, 247. 

Maha Nadi ; vide Bari Nadi. 

Maharha, pp. 6,183, 246. 

Maize, p. 41. 

Majhilgaon, pp. 2,40, 231, 239. 
Majhteni, pp. 231, 290, 

Makanpur, pp. 9, 225. 

Malaka, pp. 14, 204. 

Malakapur, p. 253. 

Malaon, pp. 7, 9. 

Malis, p. 94. 

Malwa, pp. 2, 6, 71, 74,131,144, 204, 
270. 

Malvea JUil, pp. 6, 9,11,12. 

Manawan, pp. 19, 68, 73. 

Mandraon, pp. 106, 288. 

Mandua, p, 41. 

Mandwa, pp. 138,142, 271. 

Manihars, p. 98. 

M nipur, p. 7. 

Mansurpur, pp. 106,106. 
Manufactures, p. 64. 

Manure, p. 86. 

Markets, p, 69. 

I Mathaiya, p. 9. 
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V 


Manhar, pp. 6, 51, 67,131, 272. 

Matipara, p. 228. 

Mawai, p. 204. 

Meoli, p. 204. 

Meona, p, 105. 

Migration, p. 59. 

Minerals, p. 17. 

Mirpara, p. 228. 

Missi, pp. 49, 81. 

Mohan Khera, p. 2K^, 

Mobinddinpur, p. 205. 

Mohsinabad, p. 179. 

Moraon, pp, 224, 290. 

Moraon JMl, pp, 8, 9, 64,225. 

Moth, p. 41. 

Mnazzamabad, p. 110. 

Mnghals, p. 98. 

Mahammadpur, p. 89; eid€ also (jannti. 
Mung, p. 41. 

Municipality, pp. 80, 117,139, 203. 
Munsifs, p. 117. 

Murad pur, p. 223. 

Muraos, pp. 86, 93,101, 111, 114. 

Musafa, pp. 48,178, 257. 

Musalmans, pp. 82, 96 to 98,101, ill. 
Musapnr, pp. 2, 273. 

Mutiny, The—in Fateh pur, pp. 159 to 165. 
Mnttaur, pp. 143, 272. 

Muttaur pargana, pp. 4, 80, 101, 153, 
273. 

N. 

Nais, p. 98. 

Nandapur, p. 244. 

N traichha, pp. 104,105. 

Naraini, pp. 49, 67, 277. 

Nats, pp. 95, 98. 

Naubasta, pp. 68,74, 277, 

Nazul property, pp. 67,143, 181, 244. 
Nil late, p. 9. 

Niwazipur, p. 193. 

Nun river, pp. 4, 254, 255. 

o. 

Occupancy tenants, pp. 110,114. 
Occupations, p. 98. 

Oilseeds, p. 41, 

Opium, pp. 42,136. 

p. 

Padhara, p. 182. 

Paharpur, p. 173* 

Paina Kalan, p. 213. 

Paini Kalan, p. 143. 

Paintepur, p. 100. 

Pandu Nadi, pp. 3, 71,182, 254. 

Panni Inayatpnr, pp. 204, 263, 

Panwars, pp. 89, ^Oj vide also Kajpufes. 
Panidan, p, 60. 

Patganas, p. 118. 

Parihars, pp. 89, 248; vide also liajputs. 


Parsenda, p 74. 

Parsis, pp. 82, 83,242. 

Parwezpur, p, 107. 

Pa sis, pp, 22, 62, 90,132,134, 234. 
Pathans, pp 97,107, 258, 

Patti Shah, pp. 138, 269. 

Patwas. pp. 94, 95. 

. Peas, pp. 42, 233. 

Femmau, p. 215 
Pharsi Jhil, pp 9,54, ^35. 

Phulwamau, p. 64. 

Plague, p. 31. 

Playing-cards, p, 66. 

Police force, p. 132. 

Police stations, pp. 130, 209, 220, 241, 
246. 

Poppy cultivation, pp. 42, 226, 233. 
Population, pp. 27, 77 to 80. 

Post-office, p. 138 
Pottery, pp. 66,189. 

Precarious tracts, pp. 14, 217. 

Prices, p. 61. 

Proprietary tenures, p. 100. 
Proprietors, pp. 60,101, 116. 

Pur, p. 282. 

Q. 

Qasimpur, pp. 64, 97,106, 224, 235. 
Qassabs, p. 97. 

R. 

Rabi harvest, pp. 37, 42. 

Kaghubansis, pp. 89, 237; vide also 
BaJ puts. 

Eahmatpur, p. 107. 

Eahnsi, p. 1C4. 

Railways, p. 71. 

Rainfall, p. 26. 

Raipur Bhasraul, p. 103, 

Baizadis, p. 90; vide also Rijputs. 

Raj ghat, p. 74. 

Rajputs, pp. 82, 98,101, 111, 121. 146. 
Ramua Panthua, pp. 199, 204, 208. 

Ram pur, p. 250. 

Rari, pp. 163,193,197, 278. 

Rathors, pp 89,248; vide also Raj pats,. 
Ravines, pp. 3, 6, 24, 55, 285. 

Rawatpur, pp. 205, 2^. 

Rawats, pp. 90, 250. 

Razipnr; vide Chheolaha. 

Registration, p. 136. 

Reh, pp. 17,46. 

Religions, pp. 82,87 to 90. 

Ren, pp. 17,201,278 
Renan, p. 261. 

Rents, pp, 112 to 115. 

Revenue; vide Fiscalhistoiy. 

Rice, pp. 35, 39. 

Rind river, pp. 4,264, 255, 2b5. 
Rithwan, p. 74. 

Rivers, pp 2 to 9, 65, 75. 

Roads, pp. 71 to 74 
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s. 

Sunkars, p. 95. 

Sah, pp. 7, 49, 60,142, 279. 

Supa, pp. 9, 204. 

Suparias, p. 95. 

Salili, p. 205. 

Saiyids, pp. 97,106. 

T. 

Sakhiaon, p. 226. 

Salempur, pp. 197, 206. 

Tahsils, pp. 117,118,131. 

Samopur, p. 269. 

Tambolis, p. 94. 

Sangaon, pp. 7, 11, 204, 224. 

Tanks, pp. 45, 64. 

Sankha, pp. 10, 60, 70, 218. 

Tappa Jar pargana, pp. 106,164, 284, 

Sansias, p. 95. 

Tapni, p. 106. 

Sanwan, p. 43, 

Taqipur, p. 48. 

Sarai Azam, p. 223. 

Tarapur, pp. 7,179, 193, 204, 

Sarai Manda, p, 73. 

Tari, p. 135. 

Sarai Saiyid Khan, p. 179. 

Telegraph, p. 139. 

Sarauli, pp. 193, 197, 280, 

Telis, p. 98 

Sirkandi, p. 281, 

Tenants, pp. 33,110,114. 

Sarki, pp. 169, 216. 

Teni, pp. 7, 13, 71, 231, 289. 

Sar mast pur, p. 106. 

Textile fabrics, pp. 65, 98. 

Sasur Khaderi rivor, pp. 6, 8, 65, 206, 

Thariaon, pp. 2, 71, 73, 131, 144, 290. 

231. 

Thawai, p. 279. 

Saton, pp. 7, 51, 110,142, 281. 

Thihipara, p. 228. 

Sannh, p. 103. 

Thithaura, pp. 5, 204, 262, 291. 

Sawant, pp. 7,231, 236, 282. 

Tikola, p. 60. 

Schools, pp. 140 to 142, 

Tiksaria, p. I7l. 

Sects, pp. 84,96. 

Til, p. 41. 

Sengars, pp, 89, 210, 242; vide also 

Timber, pp. 18, 20. 

Eajputs. 

Tiuduli, pp. 6, 146, 292. 

Seori, p. 284. 

Tobacco, p. 43. 

Sex, pp. 81, 82,133. 

Tomars, p. 89; vide Eajputs. 

Shagunapur, p. 283. 

Topography of tho district, pp. 1 to 10. 

Shahbazpur, p. 288. 

Towns, p. 80. 

Shahjahanpur, p. 263. 

Trade, pp. 66 to 69. 

Shahnagar, p 107. 

Slishzadpar, p. 240; vide Khaga. 
Shankarpur, p. 64. 

Trees, pp. 19, 20. 

u. 

Sheep, pp. 24, 36,67, 

Sheikhs, pp, 97,108. 

Sheopuri, pp. 104, 107. 

j Ukaihu, pp. 39, 231, 

Sheoraj pur, pp. 3,70, 74, 86, 110, 144, 

Ukhra, p. 271, 

184,282. 

Umargahna, pp. 12, 263. 

Sidhaon, p. 177. 

Umraundi; vide Kalyanpur. 

Sijauli, pp. 267, 283. 

Urauli, p. 276. 

Sijauli distributary, pp. 60, 284 

XJrd, p. 41. 

Sikhs, pp. 82, 83,220, 248. 

XJrha, p. 107. 

Silauli, p. 104. 

Usar, pp 16, 16, 204, 216, 232. 

Silawan, pp. 103, 288. 

Silmi, pp. 49, 60,232. 

V 

Simrahta, p. 196. 


Simri, pp. 9, 226. 

Singraurs, pp. 91, 186, 193, 239, 250, 

Vaccination, p. 30. 

280. 
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